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INTRODUCTION. 


What  is  the  philosophy  of  history  and  social  evolution  ? 
a narrative  of  events  ; battles  lost  and  won  ; or  govern- 
ments and  empires  overthrown  ? It  has  been  an  awful 
tragedy,  but  not  without  a lesson  for  mankind. 

Are  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  necessary  means  to 
an  end  in  the  economy  of  nature  ? They  have  been 
hitherto,  but  that  does  not  imply  there  is  to  be  no  end 
of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  We  are  told  in  Scrip- 
ture that  “ wars  shall  be  no  more,”  when  man  shall  be 
raised  from  the  animal  to  the  human  state  of  moral  and 
social  perfectibility.  When  is  that  to  be  ? Scripture 
seems  to  contradict  known  facts  of  nature,  but  is  there 
any  real  contradiction  ? 

The  same  Almighty  will  created  animals  and  men ; 
wolves  to  prey  on  lambs,  and  men  to  slay  each  other. 
Tigers  are  impelled  by  nature  to  slaughter  timid  animals, 
and  one  race  of  mankind  has  been  commanded  to  exter- 
minate another.  Herein  the  Author  of  nature  and  of 

* 

revelation  is  not  in  contradiction  with  Himself;  but 
does  it  follow  that  wars  shall  never  cease  because  they 
have  not  been  abolished  yet  ? Will  nature  always  be 
exactly  what  it  has  been  and  is  now  ? Is  there  no 
evidence  of  evolutive  transformations  to  tally  with 
changes  in  the  written  Word?  Is  human  nature  now 
in  Christendom  what  it  was  in  prehistoric  ages,  and  is 
still  in  savage  tribes  ? Is  there  not  in  history  abundant 
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evidence  of  progress  and  perfectibility  ? And  is  not  the 
end  foretold  from  the  beginning  in  Holy  Writ  ? Nature 
and  inspiration,  then,  bear  witness  to  the  facts  and  laws 
of  metamorpliic  social  evolution  ; and  that  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  history. 

But  why  do  unbelievers  admit  the  authenticity  of 
nature,  and  deny  the  authority  of  Scripture  ? Is  it  not 
because  they  have  a special  work  to  do  in  “ science  ” 
which  has  been  neglected  by  believers  ? Maybe  ; but 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  deemed  infallible, 
or  allowed  to  undermine  the  faith  of  Christians.  Ad- 
mitting the  importance  of  their  conscientious  labours, 
we  reject  their  inconclusive  philosophy,  and  endeavour 
to  give  a connected  view  of  the  metamorphic  evolution 
of  humanity  as  a collective  social  organism,  predestined 
to  create  and  control  a powerful  body  of  artificial  in- 
strumentalities, to  cultivate  and  improve  the  realms  of 
nature. 

How  predestined  ? by  Providence  ? or  by  “ natural 
selection  V This  has  become  an  “ open  question  ” in 
many  minds,  with  regard  to  social  evolution.  If  “ one 
organic  cell  ” be  the  “ origin  of  species,”  and  the 
“ struggle  for  existence  ” the  cause  of  the  extinction  of 
inferior  races,  while  the  “ survival  of  the  fittest  ” is  the 
result  of  “ natural  selection,”  what  will  be  the  outcome 
of  biological,  sociological,  and  cosmological  evolution  ? 
Mr.  Darwin  finds  evidences  of  the  physiological  origin 
of  animal  and  vegetal  organisms,  which,  by  processes  of 
metamorphic  evolution,  he  thinks  gave  origin  to  man ; 
but  he  does  not  know  to  what  end,  or  for  what  purpose  ; 
nor  does  he  consult  human  history  to  obtain  evidence 
of  spiritual  phenomena,  and  the  destiny  of  mankind  on 
earth. 

Is  it  “ scientific  ” to  assume  that  embryogenesis  is 
a type  of  metamorphic  evolution  in  the  whole  animal 
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kingdom,  without  predicating  that  the  result  of  em- 
bryonic evolution  in  the  highest  known  species  of  indi- 
vidual organism,  once  complete,  is  a type  of  the  result 
of  metamorphic  evolution  in  collective  realms  when 
complete  ? We  maintain  that  it  is  not  scientific  in  a 
comprehensive  sense  : and  this  is  where  Darwinism  is 
in  the  dark  on  questions  of  collective  biology. 

Why  not  inquire  what  resemblance  there  will  be  finally 
between  the  result  of  metamorphic  evolution  in  an 
individual  embryo  which  becomes  a complex  unity  of 
organism  (fish,  reptile,  bird,  or  mammal)  and  the  result 
of  metamorphic  evolution  in  the  collective  animal  king- 
dom which  is  to  become  a complex  unity  of  some  kind  ? 
What  kind  of  organic  unity  ? Physical  philosophy 
does  not  profess  to  know.  It  is  an  inconclusive  system 
of  philosophy. 

Natural  philosophers  can  see  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning of  a nest  of  eggs  under  the  body  of  a bird  sitting 
upon  them  to  give  heat  and  life  to  the  unorganized 
substance  of  the  eggs ; but  they  do  not  observe  the 
brooding  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  spiritual 
life  and  fraternal  organization  to  unorganized  races  of 
mankind.  They  do  not  see  that  life  is  the  source  of 
life  : that  vital  spontaneity  is  indestructible  as  well  as 
physical  and  chemical  spontaneity.  They  do  not  see  that 
the  final  home  of  the  immortal  soul  is  the  eternal  home 
from  whence  it  came  into  this  lower  world ; and  the 
home  to  which  it  will  assuredly  return.  They  do  not 
see  much  of  anything,  in  fact,  but  the  infinity  of  space 
and  the  mysterious  power  of  atoms  in  molecular 
mechanics.  They  are  inspired  by  the  works  of  God, 
without  being  consciously  under  the  influence  of  spirit- 
ual revelation. 

Serpents’  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
without  parental  incubation,  and  serpents  are  a part  of 
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the  divine  economy  of  nature.  The  serpent  which 
tempted  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  the  spirit  of 
unbelief ; the  Satan  which  induced  her  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit ; and  the  same  spirit  has  still  a work 
to  do  in  connection  with  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

The  Bible  is  written  to  explain  the  progressive 
evolution  of  mankind  from  the  instinctual  state  of 
animality  up  to  the  human  state  of  rationality,  and  the 
language  of  inspiration  is  analogy  in  poetry  and  in 
revelation.  Trees,  animals,  and  minerals  are  symbols 
of  human  characters  in  various  states  of  life.  The 
serpent  represents  a state  of  unbelief,  and  therefore  it 
was  written  in  the  beginning,  “ Upon  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy 
life”  (Gen.  iii.  14).  And  this  is  repeated  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  end  of  metam orphic  social  evolution 
(Isaiah  lxv.  25)  : “ The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed 
together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock  : 
and  dust  shall  be  the  serpent’s  meat.  They  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  My  holy  mountain,  saith  the 
Lord.”  Is  this  not  clear  ? Are  not  atoms  the  founda- 
tion of  physical  philosophy1?  the  dust  on  which  the 
serpent  of  unbelief  feeds  the  mind  ? Dust  without 
end,  in  all  shapes  and  forms.  Physical  cosmology, 
without  a rational  idea  of  a spiritual  world,  or  a 
definite  theory  of  organic  unity,  as  the  result  of  biolo- 
gical and  sociological  evolution  in  the  natural  world. 
“ There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  physical  philosophy.” 
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What  are  the  data  of  collective  human  biology  ? the 
known  facts  which  we  have  to  analyze,  and  their  rela- 
tion  to  unknown  laws  and  conditions  ? 

. Indlvlduals  live  a few  short  years  and  die ; genera- 
tions succeed  each  other  at  an  average  of  thirty  years, 
although  individuals  may  live  a hundred  years  or  more 
in  some  cases,  or  only  a few  short  hours  or  days 

Individuals  live  about  forty  weeks  in  the  lymbo  of 
loetal  gestation  before  they  are  bom  into  the  world. 

hese s are  known  facts  of  experience ; but  Avhat  be- 
comes of  spirits  who  leave  the  mortal  body  at  death,  to 
be  dissolved  into  atoms  of  disorganized  matter  ? Not 
every  one  has  had  experience  of  spiritual  communica- 
tions with  the  risen  spirits  of  men,  but  many  have,  and 
the  Scriptures  give  abundant  testimony  of  the  fact. 

. /i®  are>  tIien>  four  know*  states  of  existence  for  indi- 
viduals and  generations  ; and  there  are  unknown  ques- 
tions of  origin  and  destiny  in  connection  with  these 
known  facts  of  human  experience.  There  is  a genealo- 
gical origin  of  primitive  mankind  on  earth,  as  there  is 
‘ genealogical  origin  of  individual  life.  There  is  also 
a question  of  metamorphic  evolution  for  the  collective 
organism  of  humanity,  in  parallel  with  the  fetal  evolu- 
tion of  an  individual  organism ; and  a destiny  of  de- 
velopmental evolution  for  humanity  on  earth,  as  well 
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as  for  an  individual  from  birtli  to  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion in  a spiritual  world.  The  problems  of  collective 
biology  may  therefore  be  stated  in  parallel  with  the 
known  phenomena  of  individual  biology,  and  as  a 
problem  fairly  stated  is  said  to  be  already  half  resolved, 
we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  un- 
known principles  of  collective  biology  from  the  known 
principles  of  individual  life  and  organization. 

We  shall  have  to  analyze  humanity  under  the  four 
collective  aspects  of  body,  soul,  mind,  and  spirit,  and 
each  of  these  again  under  the  subordinate  heads  of  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  embryology,  and  genealogy.  What, 
then,  are  the  data  of  collective  embryology  or  metamor- 
phic  social  evolution  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  race  ? 
What  are  the  data  of  a complete  social  organism  of 
mankind  ? What  are  the  natural  functions  of  such  a 
complex  organism  ? And  what  are  the  genealogical 
antecedents  of  the  race  on  our  globe  ? Has  terrestrial 
humanity  any  spiritual  history  in  invisible  worlds  before 
it  was  brought  into  this  natural  world  ? or  is  it  merely 
the  progeny  of  a procreative  race  of  anthropoid  apes  ? 
We  shall  have  to  inquire  into  this  mystery  of  collective 
genealogy.  But  first,  into  the  facts  and  the  philosophy 
of  history. 

EVOLUTIVE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

The  true  philosophy  of  history  is  the  science  of  the 
laws  of  social  evolution  and  human  perfectibility.  Are 
there  such  laws  accessible  to  the  human  mind,  in  any 
sphere  of  existence  ? We  must  believe  there  are,  or 
else  give  up  the  idea  of  ever  being  able  to  discover  a 
true  philosophy  of  history  and  of  human  destiny.  Before 
we  can  obtain  a glimpse  of  these  laws,  however,  we  must 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  known  facts,  and  analyze 
the  phenomenaof  social  evolution  in  the  records  of  an  his- 
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tone  or  prehistoric  ages  and  races  ; in  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  oriental  nations : in  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt,  not  to  mention  China  and  Central  Asia  ; Greek 
and  Homan  history  in  southern  and  western  nations  of 
Europe  ; mediaeval  history  in  the  north-western  nations 
of  feudal  Christendom  ; modern  history  in  Asia  and 
Australia,  Europe  and  Africa,  America  and  Polynesia — 
what  are  the  known  data  of  history  in  all  these  races 
and  communities  ? 

It  is  known  that  tribes  of  human  savages  wandered 
over  the  globe  in  a state  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, anarchy  and  barbarism,  during  long  ages  of  pre- 
historic social  chaos,  and  that  numbers  of  their  descen- 
dants in  many  regions  have  continued  to  exist  in  the 
same  state  up  to  the  present  time.  Some  allot  thou- 
sands of  years  to  these  prehistoric  ages,  while  others 
suppose  millions  of  years  for  this  chaotic  period. 

When  increasing  population  and  scarcity  of  food 
create  new  needs  and  greeds  amongst  the  tribes,  mi- 
grations and  invasions  call  forth  wars  and  conquests, 
which  have  left  records  of  a second  epoch  of  social  evo- 
lution, in  which  hereditary  castes  of  masters  and  slaves 
formed  something  like  a settled  state  of  barbarous 
society  in  separate  clans  and  nationalities.  Egypt  and 
Chaldea,  India,  Persia,  and  Assyria,  have  left  records 
and  monuments  of  authentic  history  which  show  a great 
advance  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  certain  races 
compared  with  those  of  primitive  and  actual  savages. 
This  second  state  of  social  evolution,  somewhat  modified, 
is  still  extant  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Israelites  of  old  belonged  to  this  stage  of  progress,  and 
the  Mahomedans  now  represent  the  same  in  our  own 
day. 

The  hereditary  castes  of  masters  and  slaves  in  ancient 
history  were  gradually  conquered,  and  their  institutions 
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overthrown,  along  with  their  monarchies,  by  Grecian, 
Macedonian,  and  Roman  empires  and  republics,  in  a 
later  epoch,  of  social  evolution.  These  empires  were 
also  based  on  military  despotism  and  personal  slavery. 
The  Greek  republics  were  subdued  by  Macedonian 
monarchs,  and  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  by  that 
of  the  Romans,  in  all  the  best  known  regions  of  the 
globe.  Arts  and  sciences,  laws  and  languages,  industry 
and  commerce,  were  much  advanced  during  this  third 
period,  while  ignorance  and  superstition,  personal  slavery 
and  degradation,  were  still  the  lot  of  the  great  majority 
of  human  beings  in  these  highly  disciplined  nations. 

Christianity  was  born  during  the  most  powerful  period 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  by  degrees  undermined  the 
pagan  superstitions  of  the  slaves  and  common  people  in 
all  the  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy.  In  the  declining 
phase  of  Roman  Csesarism,  the  Emperor  Constantine 
adopted  the  new  faith  as  the  State  religion,  and  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople, 
while  to  gain  the  sympathies  of  the  pagan  world  the 
priests  of  Rome  incorporated  many  of  the  symbols  and 
the  forms  of  pagan  worship  into  the  ritual  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches.  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall 
of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  and  the  introduction  of 
a new  era  of  temporal  and  spiritual  evolution  in  North- 
western Europe,  namely,  the  mediaeval  era  of  feudal 
emperors  and  infallible  popes,  based  on  the  three  orders 
of  clergy,  nobility,  and  servility,  or  serfdom.  This  sys- 
tem, under  a modified  form,  is  still  extant  in  the  Russian 
empire,  though  serfdom  is  being  abolished  by  Alexander, 
Pope  and  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

Serfdom  was  hereditary  for  a long  time  in  the  feudal 
era,  while  temporal  and  spiritual  dignitaries  were  elec- 
tive. The  latter  still  remain  elective  or  selective  in 
modern  nations,  while  feudal  ranks  and  titles  have  be- 
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come  hereditary,  and  serfdom  has  been  abolished  by 
degrees  in  Christian  nations. 

Infallible  popes  and  emperors,  by  divine  right,  equally 
claim  pre-eminence,  and  their  rivalries  for  mastery  form 
the  leading  features  of  mediaeval  history.  Fanatical 
infatuations,  civil  wars,  and  holy  wars  (or  crusades 
against  infidels  and  heretics),  monachism  and  chivalry, 
darken  the  minds  and  inflame  the  hearts  of  all  classes 
during  these  ages  of  ignorance  and  violence,  intolerance 
and  superstition. 

Feudal  ages  came  to  an  end  by  slow  degrees,  and 
with  the  Reformation  came  a more  enlightened  era  of 
energy  and  liberty,  art  and  science,  industry  and  manu- 
facture, commerce  and  navigation,  in  the  north-western 
nations  of  Christendom,  abolishing  serfdom  and  esta- 
blishing new  orders  of  society,  with  special  rights  and 
privileges,  for  a middle  class,  invested  with  the  political 
rights  of  burghers  and  commoners  in  parliament  (along 
with  princes  and  nobles),  ruling  over  a people  of  arti- 
sans and  peasants,  no  longer  serfs  attached  to  the  glebe, 
but  free  to  work  for  daily  wage,  accumulate  wealth,  and 
live  as  they  choose. 

We  may  thus  note  five  general  phases  of  human  dis- 
persion and  social  evolution  ; namely,  a ‘primitive  period 
of  universal  dispersion,  continued  through  successive 
ages  ; a second  period  of  social  evolution  around  the 
Arabian  Ocean,  in  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt ; 
a third  period  around  the  Mediterranean  Ocean,  in  Asia 
Minor,  Phenicia,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Northern 
Africa;  a fourth  period  of  mediaeval  civilization,  follow- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  warlike 
races  of  northern  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic,  and 
spreading  their  conquests  over  the  whole  of  Europe  ; a 
fifth  period  of  modern  civilization,  spreading  from  the 
European  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  mainly  from  Eng- 
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land,  into  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world.  This  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  era  of  evolutive  history,  but  is  it  the  ulti- 
mate of  social  progress  and  perfectibility  ? 

We  refer  the  reader  to  standard  works  of  history  for 
special  information  on  these  questions.  “ Hallam’s 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  ” and  “ Macaulay’s  His- 
tory of  England  ” are  instructive  works.  “ Koch’s  Re- 
volutions of  Europe,”  translated  from  the  French  by 
Andrew  Crichton,  and  published  in  one  vol.  Svo.  by 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  London,  is  a very  well  condensed 
history,  and  may  be  had  for  a few  shillings.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  book  will  give  a general  idea  of 
its  contents. 

Summary. — “ Koch’s  Revolutions  of  Europe  ” is  di- 
vided into  nine  periods,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
brief  summary  at  the  end  of  his  introduction. 

“ The  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire  gave 
birth  to  a variety  of  new  states  and  kingdoms,  and 
with  this  event  the  following  history  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  Europe  commences.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
sections  or  periods  of  time,  according  to  the  successive 
changes  which  the  political  system  of  Europe  experi- 
enced from  the  fifth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

“In  the  first,  which  extends  to  the  year  800,  the 
barbarians  who  invaded  the  Western  empire  formed 
new  states  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  and  produced  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  government,  laws,  man- 
ners, letters,  and  arts  of  Europe.  During  this  period 
the  Franks  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  other 
European  nations ; the  popes  laid  the  groundwork  of 
their  inordinate  secular  power ; and  Mahomet  founded 
a new  religion  in  Arabia,  which  extended  its  empire 
through  a great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  not  to  men- 
tion Spain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

“ In  the  second  period,  which  extends  from  the  year 
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800  to  962,  cl  vast  empire  was  erected  (by  Charle- 
magne), and  again  dismembered,  after  enjoying  a 
short-lived  splendour.  From  the  wreck  of  this  empire 
new  kingdoms  were  formed,  which  have  served  as  the 
bases  of  several  modern  states.  Others  were  esta- 
blished by  Normans,  Russians,  and  Hungarians. 

“In  the  third  period,  which  terminates  in  1072, 
Germany  became  the  preponderating  power,  and 
began  to  decline  through  various  abuses  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  house  of  Capet  occupied  the  throne  of 
France,  and  the  Normans  achieved  the  conquest  of 
England.  The  northern  nations,  partly  converted  to 
Christianity,  began  to  make  some  figure  in  history  : 
the  monarchy  of  Russia  became  great  and  powerful, 
while  the  Greek  empire  of  the  Romans  fell  into 
decay. 

“ During  the  fourth  period,  which  ends  with  the 
year  1300,  the  Roman  pontiffs  acquired  supreme  do- 
minion and  authority.  The  crusades  had  an  immense 
influence  on  the  social  and  political  evolution  of  European 
nations.  The  establishment  of  religious  orders  and 
communities,  industrial  and  commercial  municipalities, 
and  the  emancipation  of  serfs,  gave  birth  to  new  ideas 
of  liberty.  The  Roman  system  of  jurisprudence,  long 
neglected  and  forgotten,  was  restored  to  practical 
vitality  and  taught  in  universities.  Italy  was  covered 
with  numerous  republics ; the  kingdoms  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  of  Portugal  were  founded ; the  Inquisition 
was  established  in  France,  Magna  Charta  in  England  ; 
the  Moguls, ’'by  their  conquests,  formed  an  extensive 
and  formidable  empire  in  the  East. 

“ The  fifth  period,  which  ends  by  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  in  1453,  witnessed  the  decline 
of  the  pontifical  jurisdiction.  Learning  and  science 
made  some  progress,  and  various  important  discoveries 
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prepared  the  way  for  still  greater  improvements.  Com- 
merce began  to  flourish  and  extend  its  intercourse  more 
widely ; European  states  assumed  their  present  form, 
while  the  Turks,  an  Asiatic  race,  extended  their  do- 
minion into  parts  of  Europe. 

“The  sixth  period,  from  1453  to  1648,  is  the  epoch 
of  the  revival  of  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts,  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  of  a new  route  to  India  by 
the  Cape  ; of  the  reformation  of  religion  in  Germany, 
which  extended  its  influence  over  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  by  a series  of  desolating  wars,  and  conflicts  of 
opinion;  after  which  the  ‘Peace  of  Westphalia’  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  political  system  of  Europe. 

“In  the  seventh  period,  from  1648  to  1713,  this 
federal  system  was  turned  against  France,  whose  in- 
creased power  threatened  to  overturn  the  political 
balance  of  Europe.  The  ‘ Peace  of  Utrecht  ’ set  bounds 
to  the  ambition  of  France,  while  the  ‘ Treaty  of  Olivia’ 
adjusted  the  contending  claims  of  the  North. 

“ The  eighth  period,  which  comes  down  to  1789,  is  a 
period  of  weakness  and  corruption,  dissoluteness  and 
subversive  opinions,  which  prepare  the  way  for  de- 
structive revolution  and  new  theories  of  social  evo- 
lution. 

“During  the  ninth  period,  from  1789  to  1815, 
Europe  is  almost  entirely  revolutionized  by  exhaustive 
wars,  and  new  political  combinations  are  settled  by  the 
‘Peace  of  Vienna’  and  the  ‘Holy  Alliance’  of  the  lead- 
ing continental  nations.” 

Since  1815  numerous  changes  have  occurred  in 
Europe  and  America,  not  to  mention  other  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  greater  changes  are  seen  looming  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Alfred  Maury,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his 
volume,  “La  Terre  et  l’Homme,”  observes,  that  “ La  mis- 
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sion  des  populations  blanches,  surtout  des  populations 
Indo-Europeennes,  semble  avoir  ete  de  multiplier  les 
relations  qui  mettent  sans  cesse  l’homme  en  face  de 
conditions  nouvelles,  et  developpent  ainsi  toutes  ses 
aptitudes,  toutes  ses  facultes.  Une  fois  le  contact 
etabli  entre  les  societes  plus  ou  moins  barbares  et  ce 
qu’on  pent  appeler  les  nations  constitutes,  les  peu- 
ples  cesserent  de  se  distinguer  en  chasseurs,  pasteurs, 
nomades,  et  agriculteurs.  Ces  divers  modes  d’existence 
se  trouvferent  jusqu’a  un  certain  point  reunis  et  ne 
representerent  plus  que  de  simples  professions.  Lad- 
resse,  1’ esprit  de  ruse  et  d’invention  des  peuples  chas- 
seurs ; le  genie  maritime  et  entreprenant  des  peuples 
pecheurs ; l’esprit  contemplatif  et  reflechi  des  peuples 
pasteurs  ; la  dexterite  manuelle  et  l’intelligence  com- 
merciale  des  peuples  agriculteurs,  furent  ainsi  mis  sans 
cesse  en  presence  et  se  firent  de  mutuels  emprunts. 
Les  inventions  des  uns  furent  perfectionees  par  les 
autres,  et  le  travail  intellectuel,  moral,  et  industriel 
a’accomplit  desormais  sur  une  base  de  plus  en  plus  large. 
C’est  la  ce  qui  a engendre  veritablement  la  civilisation  ; 
ce  qui  fait  que  de  nos  jours,  ses  progres  se  sont  si  eton- 
namment  acceleres. 

“ II  est  impossible  de  prevoir  quel  avenir  est  reserve 
a la  science  et  a l’industrie ; cependant  on  en  connoit 
aujourd’hui  assez  la  marche  pour  en  pressentir  la  direc- 
tion. Les  races  fout-a-fait  inftrieures  disparaissent, 
comme  les  langues  elementaires  et  bornees ; comme  les 
formes  primitives  de  letat  social ; comme  les  supersti- 
tions du  fetichisme ; comme  les  fables  du  naturalism e 
antique.  Le  sol  tend  a s’uniformiser.  L’homme  arrive 
graduellement  it  naturaliser  d’un  bout  du  globe  c\  1’autre, 
les  monies  animaux,  les  memes  plantes,  tandis  qu’il 
detruit  les  especes  vegetales  et  zoologiques  qui  lui  sont 
inutiles  ou  nuisibles.  Tout  marche  done  vers  l’uni- 
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formite ; mais  cette  tendance,  a quelque  rapprochement 
qu’elle  conduise  les  peoples  trouvera  toujours  dans  le 
climat  des  barrieres  qu’on  ne  saurait  completement 
abaisser.  La  race  metisse  qui  sortira  sans  doute  un 
jour  du  croisement  de  tons  les  peoples  civilises,  ne 
pourra  se  soostraire  aux  influences  de  climats ; par 
suite  aox  differences  cl’babitodes  et  de  besoins.  La 
variete  des  caracteres  prodoira  encore  quelque  chose 
d’analogue  a l’antique  opposition  'des  races,  et  quelque 
multiple  que  deviennant  les  relations,  il  parait  impos- 
sible que  les  divers  idiomes  fassent  place  a une  langue 
universelle,  qui  si  elle  pouvait  etre  cre^e,  n’echappe- 
rait  pas  aux  alterations  locales,  et  se  resouderait  bien 
vite  en  un  certain  nombre  de  dialectes.  Cependant 
malgre  la  puissance  des  obstacles  qui  s’opposent,  meme 
dans  l’avenir  le  plus  lointain,  a la  fusion  des  peuples, 
on  ne  saurait  nier  que,  depuis  les  derniers  siecles,  bien 
des  pr ogres  ne  se  soit  accomplis  et  qu’on  ne  s’eloigne 
aujourcl’hui  plus  rapidement  que  jamais  de  l’ctat  pri- 
mitif.” 

DATA  OF  COMPARATIVE  SOCIOLOGY. 

What  are  the  data  of  comparative  sociology  ? The 
faculties  and  functions  of  collective  humanity  in  parallel 
with  those  of  individual  man,  not  completely  organized 
as  a foetus  in  the  womb.  We  may  enumerate  them 
briefly  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  races  of  mankind  as  they  are  distributed  at  pre- 
sent over  all  the  habitable  regions  of  the  globe,  with  a 
description  of  their  present  state  in  all  these  regions  ; a 
glance  at  their  former  states  ; and  a prognostication  of 
their  future  progress,  in  improving  themselves  and  the 
realms  of  nature  in  the  regions  they  inhabit. 

The  arts  and  sciences  as  they  are  developed  now  in 
each  of  these  races  and  regions  ; as  they  have  been 
formerly  ; and  as  they  may  become  in  future. 
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The  useful  trades  and  professions  of  mankind  as  they 
are  known  at  present  in  each  race  and  region ; as  they 
have  been  formerly ; and  as  they  may  yet  become  in 
ages  of  future  progress. 

Wars  and  invasions,  commerce  and  migrations,  as 
they  occur  in  our  time ; have  occurred  in  past  ages  ; 
and  may  possibly  continue  in  a modified  form  for  many 
generations. 

Classes  and  communities  as  they  exist  at  present  in 
different  regions ; as  they  have  been  known  to  exist 
formerly ; and  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  they  will 
be  modified  in  future  generations. 

Laws  and  languages  as  they  exist  at  present  amongst 
tribes  and  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; as  they  are 
known  in  history  to  have  existed  formerly ; and  as 
they  may  become  by  future  modifications  and  improve- 
ments. 

Various  religions  and  governments  as  they  exist  at 
present  in  different  races  and  regions  of  the  globe  ; as 
history  shows  them  to  have  existed  formerly  ; and  as 
the  progressive  science  of  the  present  age  may  lead  us 
to  suppose  they  will  be  modified  in  all  regions  by  the 
enlightenment  of  the  peoples,  and  the  growing  interests 
of  peace.  These  are  some  of  the  most  general  factors  of 
society  in  all  regions ; but  there  are  special  factors  of 
human  impulse  and  attraction  which  are  equally  im- 
portant as  data  of  comparative  sociology ; such  as 
the  following  : — 

Different  sexes,  ages,  consanguinities,  and  genealogies, 
in  every  race,  as  they  are  at  present ; as  they  have  been 
formerly  in  each  race  ; and  as  they  will  be  in  future 
ages  of  progressive  evolution. 

In  connection  with  differences  of  age  and  sex,  races 
and  religions,  there  are  natural  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies of  feeling  which  draw  together  in  friendly 
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association  or  in  more  intimate  connection,  persons  of 
the  same  age  and  sex,  or  of  different  sexes  and  ages ; 
or  repel  one  person  from  another,  one  tribe  from  an- 
other, with  feelings  of  aversion  or  antipathy.  These 
feelings  are  known  to  exist  with  various  degrees  of  in- 
tensity in  all  races  and  religions,  nations  and  commu- 
nities ; and  to  have  existed  formerly  in  stronger  degrees 
of  intensity  in  some  races  and  regions  than  they  do  at 
present ; from  which  we  may  infer  that  friendly  inter- 
course is  likely  to  become  more  general,  while  national 
prejudices  and  antipathies  become  much  less  intense  in 
future  generations  of  mankind. 

The  tastes  and  instincts  of  mankind  are  known  to 
differ  widely  from  each  other  in  different  races,  and 
also  to  have  left  marked  traces  of  such  differences  in 
the  monuments  of  art  and  science,  poetry  and  literature 
of  former  ages  ; whence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
these  differences  of  natural  instincts  and  endowments 
are  ineradicable  factors  of  racial  distinction,  which  will 
continue  to  exist  in  future  ages,  more  or  less  in  unison 
with  the  influence  of  different  climates  and  conditions 
in  the  various  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  each  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  each  class  of  industrial  and  artistic  tastes  and  in- 
stincts in  any  race  or  region,  we  may  also  note  special 
attractions  and  repulsions  with  regard  to  any  given 
avocation,  that  is  to  say,  special  aptitudes  for  one  voca- 
tion, and  inaptitude  for  any  other.  A man  is  said  to 
be  a born  poet,  painter,  musician,  orator,  actor,  soldier, 
sailor,  merchant,  or  statesman  ; and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  art,  craft,  or  avocation  in  a civilized  com- 
munity ; although  few  may  find  a chance  of  following 
their  natural  attractions  in  the  choice  of  a profession, 
which  is  often  imposed  by  conventional  considerations, 
or  convenient  opportunity,  rather  than  selected  from 
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the  natural  fitness  of  the  individual.  A born  painter 
may  choose  his  own  profession,  we  suppose,  in  a country 
where  historical  painting  is  most  in  vogue,  and  highly 
rewarded,  while  landscape  painting  is  hardly  noticed  or 
appreciated  by  the  patrons  of  art.  His  natural  attrac- 
tions are  for  landscape,  but  this  branch  of  art  being  ill 
appreciated  at  the  time,  and  ill  requited,  the  artist, 
who  tries  to  paint  historical  pictures  to  please  the  public 
taste,  has  only  second-rate  success,  and  misses  his  voca- 
tion by  thwarting  his  natural  attraction  to  suit  public 
taste  or  fashion. 

Such  cases  are  probably  less  common  now  than  for- 
merly, and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  as  education  be- 
comes more  general  in  every  nation,  the  natural  attrac- 
tions of  individuals  in  each  vocation  will  have  a better 
chance  of  being  satisfied,  and  all  the  works  of  art  and 
industry  be  more  refined  and  excellent  in  their  average 
quality  than  they  can  be  at  the  present  time.  Excep- 
tional cases,  fortunately,  have  occurred  in  former  ages, 
and  are  not  uncommon  now,  where  natural  genius  meets 
with  conditions  suited  to  its  wants — as  in  ancient 
Greece,  when  art  and  poetry,  science  and  philosophy, 
made  near  approaches  to  perfection  in  some  cases  ; 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  many  other  artists  in 
the  middle  ages,  may  also  be  noticed,  as  well  as  Dante, 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  other  poets ; 
not  to  mention  Spanish  and  French,  German  and 
Dutch,  painters,  poets,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science, 
in  former  and  in  modem  times. 

Natural  aptitudes  and  vocations,  instincts  and  tastes, 
for  art  and  science,  are  not  the  only  special  factors  of 
individual  attraction  and  repulsion  for  special  uses  and 
associations  in  the  body  politic.  There  are  passions 
and  desires  of  another  order  to  be  noticed  as  organic 
impulses  of  individuals  and  societies. 
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Different  passions  and  desires  animate  individuals  in 
any  race  or  region,  and  these  passions  give  a definite 
character  to  the  community.  Some  are  full  of  bellicose 
vanity,  fond  of  excitement  and  adventure ; others  are 
fond  of  a quiet  life  ; and  in  each  of  these  categories  some 
individuals  are  more  ambitious  and  insatiable  than  others. 
If  an  army  of  “ heroes  ” and  adventurers  be  organized, 
some  are  only  fit  for  the  rank  of  common  soldiers,  others 
are  capable  of  being  officers  of  low  or  high  degrees  of 
order  and  responsibility,  while  few  are  capable  of  abso- 
lute command  and  imperial  responsibility.  Commanders, 
officers,  and  men  are  natural  degrees  of  talent  and  capa- 
city in  this  kind  of  military  passion  and  organization  ; 
and  the  same  distinctions  of  hierarchical  order  and 
discipline  may  be  observed  in  other  corporations,  not 
only  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  but  in  the  peaceful 
administrations  of  religion,  justice,  and  social  security. 

These  social,  political,  and  religious  passions  and 
hierarchies  may  be  studied  in  their  present  forms  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  they  have  been  manifest  in  former 
ages,  according  to  the  records  of  authentic  history,  and 
as  we  may  expect  them  to  be  modified  in  various  de- 
grees by  progressve  improvements  in  future  generations. 

Birds  and  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  human  beings,  are 
endowed  with  various  aptitudes  and  vocations.  Some 
birds  are  climbers,  some  are  runners,  others  are  waders, 
swimmers,  or  divers.  Asses  are  climbers,  horses  are 
runners  ; monkeys  are  climbers,  dogs  are  runners  ; goats 
climb  on  mountains,  the  ox  grazes  on  grassy  plains, 
the  camel  is  specially  adapted  for  the  desert.  It  would 
be  folly  to  expect  dogs  to  climb  as  monkeys,  horses  to 
live  and  climb  as  well  as  asses  on  rugged  mountains  ; 
and  so  of  different  native  aptitudes  in  men,  as  well  as 
in  animals,  instincts  and  tastes,  in.  all  cases,  being- 
adapted  to  special  aptitudes  and  vocations. 
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Diverse  passions  and  desires  in  different  races  are 
deeply  affected  by  collective  interests  and  rivalries,  am- 
bitions and  pretensions,  which  foment  wars  and  desola- 
tions, as  in  the  Crimea  some  few  years  ago,  in  Italy  and 
Austria,  in  Germany  and  France,  not  to  mention  the 
recent  war  in  the  United  States,  or  the  constant  strug- 
gles of  civil  and  international  wars  in  India  and  China, 

o 

Central  Asia  and  Prussia,  Mexico  and  South  America, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  parts  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Such  passions  and  interests,  rivalries  and  wars,  have 
desolated  regions  everywhere  in  former  times,  perhaps 
more  actively  and  savagely  than  now.  We  may  judge 
from  this  that  wars  become  less  bloody  and  disastrous 
as  humanity  advances  in  civilization,  so  that  peace  and 
progress  may  go  hand  in  hand  in  future,  until  by  de- 
grees discords  and  rivalries  will  be  diminished,  wars 
and  massacres  abolished,  and  finally  a general  system 
of  peaceful  arbitration  supplant  the  brutal  sword  in 
every  race  and  every  region. 

This  leads  us  to  a general  view  of  another  most  im- 
portant factor  in  society,  namely  the  state  of  consciences 
in  different  races  and  regions  at  the  present  time — 
individual  consciences,  class  consciences,  national  con- 
sciences, and  religious  or  ecclesiastical  consciences — in 
comparison  with  the  consciences  of  different  races  and 
religions  of  former  ages,  and  also  in  contrast  with  what 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  an  improved  state  of 
individual,  social,  political,  and  religious  consciences  in 
future  ages  of  enlightenment. 

And,  further,  as  the  result  of  all  these  elements  of 
collective  life  and  organization,  busily  at  work  from  the 
dawn  of  history  until  now,  what  have  been  the  socio- 
logical evolutions  and  revolutions  of  mankind  ? or,  in 
other  words,  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  meta- 
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m orphic  evolution  of  the  collective  foetus  in  our  own 
century  ? how  much  was  realized  in  ancient  nationalities 
and  kingdoms  ? and  how  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished yet,  before  the  social  organism  of  humanity  can 
be  deemed  completely  formed,  firmly  knit  together,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  ready  to  be  born  into  a new  world 
of  spiritual  light  and  breathing  life,  in  open  communion 
with  celestial  humanity,  its  genealogical  Providence  in 
the  spiritual  world  ? 

And,  again,  what  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  realms  of  nature,  where  culture  has  been  more  or 
less  continuous  for  ages  ; useful  animals  domesticated 
and  their  breeds  improved ; noxious  animals  destroyed 
or  very  much  reduced  in  numbers  ; artificial  wealth  in- 
creased, as  a means  of  multiplying  human  beings  and 
improving  them  by  education ; treasures  of  art  and 
science  stored  in  libraries  and  museums  ; new  inventions 
made  to  multiply  the  physical  powers  of  mankind,  and 
substitute  an  artificial  instrumental  organism  for  the 
slave  labour  of  human  beings  and  the  drudgery  of  ani- 
mals ? and  how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  still 
in  all  regions  of  the  earth,  before  this  work  of  social  evo- 
lution can  be  deemed  complete  ? 

The  realms  of  nature  in  which  terrestrial  mankind 
live  and  move  and  have  their  physical  being  (their  daily 
rations  of  air  and  food,  toil  and  pleasure),  form  the 
matrix,  as  it  were,  of  collective  humanity,  just  as  the 
individual  foetus  derives  its  substance  from  the  mother’s 
womb.  But  we  may  here  observe  that  the  mother’s 
body  is  not  her  conscious  spirit  ; the  substance  or  the 
blood  which  nourishes  the  embryo  is  essential  to  its 
physical  life,  and  the  warmth  of  the  mother’s  body  is 
essential  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  foetus;  but  is  it 
not  certain,  also,  that  the  emotions  and  the  feelings  of 
the  mother’s  conscious  spirit  act  upon  the  seemingly 
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unconscious  embryo  during  the  whole  period  of  gesta- 
tion ? Is  it  not  notorious  that  sudden  fright  or  very 
strong  emotions  in  a mother  sometimes  affect  not  only 
the  bodily  structure  of  the  foetus,  but  the  mental  facul- 
ties as  well,  rendering  the  one  congenitally  more  or 
less  infirm,  and  the  other  weak  or  imbecile  ? Whence 
it  follows  that  a healthy  state  of  feelings  and  emotions 
in  the  mother  during  pregnancy  has  great  influence  on 
the  healthy  evolution  of  the  body  and  the  soul  of  her 
offspring. 

We  know  of  two  cases  of  this  nature  in  two  families, 
in  which  children  born  soon  after  the  terrible  days  of 
June,  1848,  in  Paris,  came  into  the  world  infirm  of 
body  and  of  mind.  Both  are  young  men,  living  now, 
but  one  has  never  had  the  use  of  the  lower  limbs,  and 
the  other  has  never  been  able  to  learn  the  alphabet,  or 
understand  anything  beyond  his  own  physical  needs. 

The  two  strong  and  healthy  mothers,  being  pregnant 
at  the  time,  happening  to  live  in  streets  where  fighting 
was  very  fierce,  volleys  of  shot  actually  came  into  the 
room  where  one  of  them  was  sitting ; and  the  husband 
of  the  other  was  in  the  “ Garde  Nationale,”  fighting 
against  the  insurgents.  Both  ladies,  in  these  condi- 
tions, were  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  children  born  some 
time  later  were  in  a measure  paralyzed  in  their  faculties 
of  body  and  of  mind. 

A third  case  : a lady  pregnant  at  the  time  had  a 
daughter,  seven  years  of  age,  suddenly  attacked  with 
convulsions  and  epileptic  fits.  This  frightened  her  very 
much,  and  a few  months  later  she  gave  birth  to  an  in- 
fant paralyzed  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  re- 
mained so  all  her  life  (thirty-five  years). 

May  we  not  infer  from  this  that  the  collective  foetus 
of  mankind  is  greatly  dependent  for  its  evolutive  health 
and  moral  sanity,  not  only  on  the  natural  world  from 
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which  it  derives  its  physical  food  and  comfort,  but  also 
on  the  spiritual  world  of  celestial  humanity,  from  which 
it  receives  inspiration  or  spiritual  influence  by  suc- 
cessive revelations  of  truth,  adapted  to  its  ludimental 
state  in  early  times,  and  to  its  more  advanced  state  in 
later  periods  of  history  ? 

Were  not  oracles  established  in  all  ancient  king- 
doms ? and  are  not  savage  tribes  in  Africa,  Australia, 
and  America,  not  to  mention  Central  Asia,  still  accus- 
tomed to  consult  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  by 
necromantic  incantations  and  divinations,  as  a means 
of  guidance  in  all  cases  of  mental  and  moral  perplexity? 
And  may  we  not  consider  these  well-established  facts 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  (superstition  notwith- 
standing), as  proofs  of  spiritual  influence  on  the  social 
evolution  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  all  races  ? 

And  is  there  not  a Messianic  Mission  of  religious 
influence  addressed  especially  to  certain . races  distinct 
from  these  loose  oracular  communications  made  to 
savage  tribes  and  rudimental  nationalities  ? Is  there 
not  a positive  tradition  of  continuous  revelation  from 
Adam  and  the  first  steadfast  spiritual  family  of  man- 
kind, down  to  Noah  and  the  flood  ? from  Noah  and  the 
flood  somewhere  to  Abraham  in  Mesopotamia,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  Palestine  ? from  the  time  of  Jacob  and  us 
family  to  Moses  in  Egypt  ? and  from  the  time  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  to  the  descent  of  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  the  Prince  of  Peace  ? And  has  not  the  Messi- 
anic mission  of  Christ  transformed  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  ancient  heathen  Europe  into  the  most  pro- 
gressive nations  of  the  world,  whose  mission  evidently 
is  to  civilize  the  Eastern  races  and  endow  them  with 
the  necessary  elements  of  an  artificial  instrumental  or- 
ganism ; to  deliver  them  from  the  curse  of  involuntary 
servitude  and  female  bondage,  as  fast  as  commercial 
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and  industrial  intercourse  can  break  down  the  barriers 
of  politicial  exclusivism  and  degrading  superstition  ? 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  meant  by  the  words  Messi- 
anic Mission  ? It  is  a heavenly  mission  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  up  a pattern  of  perfect  humanity,  divine 
humanity,  to  be  revered  and  loved  by  terrestrial  man- 
kind. Without  such  an  ideal  we  see  that  human 
savages  continue  everywhere  to  be  the  slaves  of  their 
animal  instincts,  incapable  of  understanding  moral  laws 
of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  impartiality.  Even 
civilized  Christians  are  far  from  realizing  Christian 
meekness  and  humility  as  taught  by  the  Gospel  of 
divine  humanity.  They  think  the  word  divine  means 
something  unattainable  by  mankind,  although  we  are 
told  to  “ be  perfect,  even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect.”  They  do  not  aspire  to  become  perfect,  but 
hope  to  enjoy  beatitude  in  heaven,  without  being  worthy 
of  fellowship  with  perfect  human  beings.  They  know 
that  mankind  on  earth  are  in  a very  imperfect  state,  far 
below  the  moral  beauty  of  holiness  and  perfection,  but 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  laws  of  social  evolu- 
tion from  a rudimental  slate  of  individual  and  collective 
animality,  to  an  ultimate  state  of  perfect  or  divine 
humanity  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  Heaven  on 
earth,  in  their  imagination,  would  not  be  meekness 
and  humility,  charity  and  mercy,  but  something  more 
“ splendacious”  in  a fashionable  point  of  view. 

They  admit  that  Christ  was  a good  man,  a divine 
man,  a God-man,  but  they  do  not  conceive  that  his 
Messianic  mission  was  a practical  mission,  a pattern  of 
spiritual  perfection  in  mankind,  possible  of  attainment 
by  erring  mortals  like  ourselves.  Was  the  Heavenly 
Father  deficient  in  practical  and  providential  wisdom  in 
sending  such  a perfect  man  into  the  world  ? Was  the 
Son  practically  a simpleton  for  undertaking  such  a 
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mission  ? or  was  it  not  known  to  both,  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  that  terrestrial  humanity  is  an  embryo  of  the 
collective  human  form  divine,  destined  to  become  a 
relatively  perfect  social  organism,  as  the  individual 
human  foetus  in  its  rudimental  state  is  destined  to 
become  a relatively  perfect  physiological  organism  ? 

The  Messianic  mission,  then,  is  a divine  mission  to 
guide  terrestrial  mankind  from  a rudimental  state  of 
animality  to  a perfect  state  of  humanity,  one  with 
celestial  humanity,  divine  humanity. 

The  individual  foetus  is  predestined  to  attain  the 
perfect  human  form  in  forty  weeks  of  metamorphic 
evolution.  How  many  centuries  are  predestined  for 
the  metamorphic  evolution  of  a collective  social 
organism,  fit  to  be  born  into  a new  world  of  love  and 
wisdom  ? The  length  of  sociological  weeks  and  days  is 
known  in  heaven  better  than  we  know  the  emhryo- 
logical  weeks  and  days  of  an  individual  organism. 
Enough,  however,  is  revealed  in  Scripture  to  enable  us 
to  understand  the  Providential  wisdom  of  the  Messi- 
anic mission  to  mankind  on  earth. 

Analogies  are  often  treacherous  guides  for  reason,  but 
without  attaching  much  importance  to  the  following 
parallel,  may  we  not  deem  primitive  and  vague  oracular 
communications  from  the  world  of  spirits  to  savage  tribes 
and  rudimental  nationalities  in  ancient  kingdoms  now 
extinct,  analogous  to  the  vital  connection  of  the  indi- 
vidual embryo  with  the  mother’s  womb,  before  the  um- 
bilico -placental  connection  of  the  foetus  has  been  com- 
pletely established?  And  may  we  not  regard  the 
Adamic  and  the  Messianic  spiritual  mission  in  this 
natural  world  as  the  placental  connection  of  terrestrial 
humanity  in  its  most  progressive  races,  with  celestial 
humanity,  as  a continuous  spiritual  influence  on  the 
collective  organism  of  mankind  ? 
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The  Messianic  mission  does  not  terminate  with  Christ’s 
appearance  in  the  flesh,  since  he  had  many  things  to  say 
to  his  disciples,  but  they  could  not  bear  them  then  : he 
would  send  the  Comforter,  the  holy  spirit  of  revelation 
and  inspiration,  which  should  lead  humanity  into  all 
truth.  New  inspirations  and  inventions  descend  from 
the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  human  mind,  and  by  this  means 
the  Spirit  reveals  truths  to  man  as  fast  as  he  can  under- 
stand them  and  make  use  of  them.  Meanwhile  the 
Messianic  Law  and  Gospel  are  given  to  the  most  in- 
telligent nations  of  the  world,  and  obstructive  Rab- 
binical and  theological  subtilties,  endorsed  by  fatuous 
pretensions  to  infallibility,  will  not  be  able  to  obscure 
the  light  for  ever,  and  retard  the  progress  of  spiritual 
evolution  and  illumination. 

Truly  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  not  of 
this  imperfect  world  of  violence,  and  strife,  and  revolu- 
tion, but  of  a celestial  world  of  harmonized  humanity, 
consciously  occupied  in  works  of  use  and  beauty,  truth 
and  holiness  ; in  co-operation  with  angels  and  archangels 
of  all  grades  ; obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  eternal  omni- 
presence and  omniscience  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  all  finite  beings,  in  all  natural  and  supernatural  worlds. 

Spiritual  revelations  and  reputed  miracles  are  not 
equally  manifest  to  all  races  in  all  ages.  Sometimes 
they  cease  for  a while,  and  then  the  want  of  experiential 
evidence  during  several  generations,  causes  incredulity 
to  become  very  prevalent  in  both  savage  tribes  and 
civilized  communities : savages  become  mere  animals 
without  a form  of  superstition,  and  civilized  men 
become  what  are  commonly  termed  “ unbelievers, 
sceptics,  secularists,  rationalists,  and  positivists.”  Phi- 
losophy supplants  religion  in  such  minds,  and  the  book 
of  nature  is  regarded  as  the  only  trustworthy  revela- 
tion of  divine  laws  of  order. 
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We  ourselves  were  formerly  of  this  opinion,  because 
we  had  no  experience  of  “miracles”  or  spiritual  inter- 
course with  angels  and  spirits  of  an  unseen  world,  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible ; but  such  experiences  have  been 
renewed  abundantly  of  late  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
on  so  multiform  a scale  as  to  render  the  “ miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible  as  easily  believed  as  any  of  the 
actually  experienced  phenomena  of  modern  spiritualism. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  “ miracle”  in  any  case,  but  merely 
an  unusual  occurrence  of  peculiar  phenomena,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  natural  laws  of  spiritual  power  over 
matter  and  motion,  thought  and  volition. 

How  are  sceptics  to  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
such  phenomena?  and  sectarians  to  become  conscious 
of  the  truth  of  new  revelations  from  the  spiritual  world  ? 
By  actual  experience  and  the  exercise  of  reason.  How 
are  Jews  and  Mahomedans,  Brahmins  and  Buddhists, 
to  be  converted  to  higher  views  of  revelation  and  more 
luminous  interpretations  of  the  Messianic  Law  and 
Gospel  ? By  the  irresistible  progress  of  Christian 
nations  and  colonizations  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; the 
introduction  of  industry  and  commerce,  railways  and 
electric  telegraphs,  agricultural  and  manufactuiing 
machinery  ; the  social  and  religious  and  political  free- 
dom of  men  and  women  of  all  classes ; the  abolition  of 
slavery  of  every  kind,  and  the  natural  ascendency  of 
art  and  science,  freedom  and  morality,  wealth  and 
industry,  over  ignorance  and  slavery,  despotism  and 
immorality,  poverty  , and  indolence,  in  every  race  and 
every  region. 

Long  before  all  races  of  mankind  are  highly  educated 
and  enlightened,  civilized  governments  may  be  organized 
by  superior  races  of  colonists,  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  India,  Australia,  and  North  America ; the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  in  South  America;  the  Ilussians  m 
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Central  and  Northern  Asia ; the  Japanese  in  their  own 
dominions  ; and  probably  the  Chinese  in  imitation  of 
the  Japanese. 

Federations  may  unite  Mexicans,  West  Indians, 
North  Americans,  and  Canadians  in  bonds  of  unity  and 
peace  at  no  very  distant  period : Brazilians  and  other 
South  Americans  may  follow  the  example  ; and,  in  due 
time,  both  the  northern  aud  the  southern  hemispheres 
of  America  may  unite  in  continental  federation,  as  the 
first  example  of  the  kind,  to  be  followed  probably  much 
later  by  European  states,  Asiatic  nations,  and  Aus- 
tralian communities  ; while  Northern  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  Southern  Africa  may  follow  at  a distance,  and  even- 
tually civilize  and  even  federalize  the  races  and  the 
regions  of  Central  Africa.  Railways  and  telegraphs, 
machinery  and  industry,  commerce  and  credit,  will  do 
wonders  in  advancing  civilized  habits  and  appliances 
rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  these  will  dissipate  clouds 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  despotism  and  slavery  of 
body  and  of  mind  in  all  nations  and  communities.  A 
hundred  years  may  see  a wondrous  change,  although  a 
thousand  may  be  necessary  to  spread  the  Messianic 
mission  of  Jove  and  wisdom,  industry  and  commerce, 
education  and  enlightenment,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  races  of  mankind,  or  such  of  them  as  in  the 
process  do  not  dwindle  and  become  extinct. 

Before  all  this  can  be  realized,  or  while  it  is  in  pro- 
gress, the  Messianic  nations  must  be  themselves  en- 
lightened and  morally  improved  in  all  classes.  How  is 
that  to  be  achieved  ? By  the  natural  growth  of  art  and 
science,  experimental  spiritualism  and  co-operative  social- 
ism ; reason  in  religion,  with  morality  and  equity  in 
society ; neither  silly,  unenlightened  superstition,  nor 
inexperienced,  utopian  communism. 

As  the  slavery,  superstition,  and  despotism  of  ancient 
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paganism  were  partially  absorbed  and  transformed  by 
communistic  Christianity,  so  modern  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity will  be  partially  absorbed  and  transformed  by 
socialistic  spiritualism,  or  spiritual  socialism,  the  evolu- 
tive outcome  of  Messianic  or  communistic  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  have  now  to  review  the  general  characteristics 
of  comparative  sociology,  in  a threefold  division  of  rela- 
tional classes,  organic  societies,  and  connective  authori- 
ties. Capital,  labour,  and  intelligence  are  necessary  for 
successful  enterprise  in  all  communities,  and  enterprise 
is  indispensable  for  the  evolution  of  society.  All  men 
are  not  equally  intelligent,  moral,  and  industrious,  nor 
are  they  endowed  by  nature  with  like  vocational  in- 
stincts and  aptitudes.  Honest  men  and  women  with 
good  health  may  live  and  prosper  by  industry;  in  any 
useful  vocation  ; idle  vagabonds  and  weakly  or  diseased 
persons  fall  into  vicious  habits  or  into  pauperism, — the 
more  intelligent  rise  above  their  fellows  by  prudent 
thrift  and  constant  labour,  enabling  them  to  save  money 
and  form  an  independent  middle  class  ; the  most  entei- 
prising  and  successful  of  which  amass  great  fortunes 
and  become  the  founders  of  rich  families.  These  are 
the  common  results  of  various  natural  endowments  and 
acquired  habits  ; while  the  formation  of  different  voca- 
tional classes  is  as  necessary  for  a collective  oiganism 
as  the  formation  of  different  relational  systems  and 
series  is  necessary  for  the  functions  of  an  individual 

complex  body. 

Governing  authorities  are  also  necessary  in  families, 
municipalities,  corporate  companies,  and  nations,  and 
will  be  no  less  indispensable  in  future  generations  for 
the  regulative  and  arbitrative  guidance  of  international 
alliances  and  universal  federation.  Let  us  see,  then, 
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what  are  the  natural  distinctions  of  relational  classes, 
organic  communities,  and  regulative  or  governing 
authorities. 


I.  RELATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

RACES,  REGIONS,  REALMS,  AND  CONDITIONS. 

In  Keith  Johnston’s  “ethnographic  map  of  the  world, 
showing  the  present  distribution  of  the  leading  races  of 
mankind,”  we  find  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Thibetians, 
Mongolians,  Tungusians,  Kamchatdales,  Koriaks, 
Samoiedes,  Finns,  and  Lapons,  classed  as  one  great 
family  of  man,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  with 
a great  part  of  Northern  Europe,  while  Esquimaux 
occupy  the  extreme  north  of  the  American  continent. 
There  are  secondary  varieties  of  racial  characteristics  in 
this  great  family,  not  sufficiently  marked,  however,  to 
separate  them  entirely  from  each  other. 

The  next  main  distinction  of  races  is  that  of  the 
Indo-European  varieties,  “ from  Iceland  to  the  Ganges,” 
including  Hindoos,  Persians,  Sclavonians,  Teutons, 
Celts,  and  Icelanders.  This  is  the  most  civilized  and 
progressive  family  of  mankind,  sending  colonies  to  the 
American,  African,  and  Australian  continents,  which 
rapidly  supplant  indigenous  races,  and  promise  to  mul- 
tiply indefinitely,  so  as  to  people  all  habitable  parts  of 
the  world,  at  some  future  and  perhaps  no  very  distant 
period  of  time.  The  Semitic,  or  " Syro- Arabian,”  family 
occupy  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa,  with  considerable 
numbers  of  scattered  offshoots  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Africa  5 the  mam  part  of  the  African  continent,  however, 
is  occupied  by  the  great  family  of  negro  races,  including 
Jaloffs,  Mandingoes,  Ashantees,  Jibboos,  Galla  tribes, 
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Congo  negroes,  Hottentots,  &c.  These  tribes  are  in 
many  respects  inferior  to  Asiatic  families,  though  not 
perhaps  inferior  to  the  Malayan,  Papuan,  and  Austra- 
lasian varieties  of  negrittoes. 

The  next  great  family  of  races  is  that  of  the  American 
Indians  in  both  hemispheres,  rapidly  diminishing  in 
numbers  before  the  inroads  of  European  colonists;  being 
incapable  of  progress  either  by  imitation  or  spontaneous 
evolution,  American  Indians  seem  destined  to  become 
extinct  in  a few  more  generations. 

In  this  ethnographic  map  of  the  world,  the  heart  and 
brain  of  mankind  seem  to  consist  of  the  Indo-European 
and  Semitic  races.  The  Semitic  race  commenced  the 
Messianic  mission  of  religious  evolution,  while  the 
Aryan  races  have  developed  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
civilized  humanity. 

Although  much  depends  on  conditions  of  existence 
in  different  regions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain 
faculties  of  enterprise  and  ingenuity  are  inherent  in 
some  races  more  than  in  others,  just  as  they  are  moie 
predominant  in  some  individuals  of  the  same  race  or 
family,  equally  circumstanced  with  regard  to  fortune, 
education,  heredity,  and  nationality. 

Realms  and  conditions  vary  with  highlands  and  low- 
lands, inland  and  maritime  positions.  Maps  which  show 
the  distributions  of  animals  and  vegetables,  winds  and 
rains,  rivers  and  mountains,  in  all  the  continents  and 
islands  of  the  globe,  will  suggest  to  some  extent  an  idea 
of  the  various  degrees  of  influence  of  such  conditions  on 
the  races  of  mankind  inhabiting  these  localities,  and 
prompting  them  to  indolence  or  activity  of  mind  and 
body,  as  the  race  itself  was  predisposed  to  be  influenced 
one  way  or  another,  by  food  resources,  in  cold  or  warm, 
hot  or  variable  climates ; not  to  mention  changes  brought 
about  by  storms  and  earthquakes,  floods  and  volcanic 
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irruptions,  wholesale  migrations  and  invasions,  conquests 
and  enslavements.  History  gives  some  account  of  such 
events  in  former  ages,  which  have  caused  the  human 
race  to  wander  over  the  whole  earth,  and  pass  through 
many  phases  of  social  evolution  in  some  regions,  while  re- 
maining almost  stationary,  or  even  retrograding,  in  some 
others.  The  whole  of  the  Austral  hemisphere  seems  to 
have  been  almost  stationary  up  to  the  present  century. 
The  North  American  Indians  were  not  less  backward 
than  the  South  American  tribes,  some  of  which  were 
partially  civilized  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  when  first 
discovered  by  adventurous  Europeans.  Northern  Asia 
is  hardly  civilized  at  present,  while  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese  seem  to  have  attained  a certain  degree  of 
social  evolution  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  to  have 
made  little  progress  in  the  last  millennium,  excluding 
systematically  and  ferociously,  in  fact,  until  very  lately, 
all  attempts  at  social  intercourse  with  Western  nations, 
as  a political  danger  which  threatened  their  existence. 

This  instinctive  dread  seems  natural,  since  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  civilized  communities  will  assuredly 
modify  Eastern’  habits  and  customs,  laws  and  institu- 
tions, in  due  time,  as  it  has  already  shown  by  the  recent 
changes  in  Japan  ; but  then  the  change  will  benefit  the 
race  instead  of  injuring  it,  as  feared  by  Asiatic  preju- 
dice in  former  times. 

In  comparative  sociology,  therefore,  we  may  class 
civilized  races  and  communities  as  the  heart  and  brain 
of  collective  humanity,  extending  their  influence  amongst 
all  other  tribes  and  families  of  mankind  as  the  nerves 
and  vessels  of  an  individual  foetus  extend  their  threads 
and  ramify  their  branches  amongst  all  the  tissues  of  the 
rudimental  organism.  In  immediate  connection  with 
the  central  nervous  system,  are  developed  the  organs  of 
sensation  and  volition,  the  faculties  of  art  and  science 
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in  the  individual,  as  well  as  in  the  race,  and  hence  we 
may  expect  that  all  the  nobler  arts  and  sciences  will  be 
developed  first  and  mainly  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  races  which  constitute  the  heart  and  brain  of  the 
unfolding  social  body. 

Races  and  regions,  realms  and  conditions,  are  limita- 
tions and  distinctions  in  which  classes  and  communities 
will  have  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with  pre-estab- 
lished laws  of  social  evolution.  Families,  municipalities, 
corporate  companies,  separate  nations,  international 
federations,  &c.,  are  natural  limitations  of  the  organs 
and  systems  of  a complex  organism,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  of  uniform  dimensions  and  vocations  in  each 
rank  or  degree  ; there  may  be  small,  medium,  and  large 
families  ; small,  medium,  and  large  municipalities,  cor- 
porations, nationalities,  and  federations  ; there  are,  no 
doubt,  small,  medium,  and  large  terrestrial  and  celestial 
humanities  with  regard  to  individual  statures  and  col- 
lective numbers  in  the  different  planets  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem ; and  as  the  bulk  and  importance  of  each  planet 
may  limit  the  relative  numbers  of  mankind,  so  the  ex- 
tended or  contracted  limits  of  valley,  plain,  mountain, 
continent,  or  island  may  naturally  limit  the  numbers 
of  national  divisions  and  international  federations,  on 
any  of  the  great  continents  and  oceans  of  the  planet. 

Besides  continental  and  national  limitations  of  races 
and  regions,  realms  and  conditions,  there  are  definite 
instincts  and  vocations  for  each  race  in  its  own  region, 
and  for  each  limited  community  in  its  own  locality. 
Small  or  large  villages  of  fishermen  and  tradesmen  in 
piscatorial  parts  of  a maritime  coast,  will  naturally  ac- 
quire habits  and  customs,  dialects  and  traditions,  diffei- 
ing  from  those  of  inland  communities ; and  these  again 
will  differ  from  each  other  in  lowland  and  in  mountainous 
regions ; vine  dressers  may  be  most  numerous  in  one 
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place,  corn  growers  in  another,  cattle  breeders  in  another; 
miners  and  manufacturing  operatives  may  be  most 
numerous  in  certain  districts  (such  as  those  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire),  and  all  kinds  of  trade  and  com- 
merce be  pursued  in  sea-port  towns,  while  art  and 
science,  pleasure  and  fashion,  draw  multitudes  into 
great  cities  side  by  side  with  all  varieties  of  trade  and 
commerce,  art  and  manufacture,  not  to  mention  offices 
of  government,  courts  of  law,  hospitals,  theatres,  mu- 
seums, galleries,  crystal  palaces,  &c.,  such  as  are  seen 
in  the  great  capitals  and  first-class  cities  of  civilized 
nations.  No  uniform  system  of  vocational  pursuits  can 
be  applicable  to  all  regions,  nor  does  it  matter  to  the 
happiness  of  any  particular  community  what  kind  of 
activity  is  imposed  upon  the  people  by  conditions  of 
existence,  since  useful  industry  in  due  proportion  with 
rest  and  recreation,  may  be  healthy  and  pleasant  in  all 
the  habitual  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
highly  probable  that  special  instincts  are  given  to  special 
races  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  existence  in 
each  climate  and  locality,  as  well  as  hierarehal  degrees 
of  capacity,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  organization 
and  direction,  in  all  vocations  and  societies. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  continents  and  islands  in 
different  longitudes  and  latitudes,  are  known  to  be 
special  adaptations  and  differentiations  of  nature,  which 
may  be  partially,  though  not  entirely,  modified  or  changed 
by  human  art  and  science ; the  same  may  not  impro- 
bably be  true  of  human  races  and  their  climatological 
adaptations.  European  races  who  have  colonized  Ame- 
rica, have  gradually  assumed  the  Led  Indian  type  of 
build  and  physiognomy  in  many  of  the  oldest  families, 
as  if  the  spirits  of  the  Indian  race  had  been  reincarnated 
in  the  offspring  of  European  colonists  ; is  this  as  posi- 
tive a law  of  preordained  adaptation,  as  the  known 
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phenomena  of  faunal  and  floral  adaptation  of  differen- 
tiation ? Native  races,  which  apparently  become  ex- 
tinct, may  thus  be  merely  shifted  from  one  set  of  here- 
ditary conditions  to  another,  so  as  to  maintain  the  real 
order  of  pre-established  harmony  between  races  and 
regions,  by  a process  analogous  to  that  of  grafting  one 
stock  of  plants  upon  another,  in  which  case  the  qualities 
of  one  profit  by  the  vigour  of  the  other,  and  evolutive 
progress  is  accelerated  by  art,  where  wild  species  might 
be  very  slow  in  realizing  similar  results. 

The  Australian  races  have  an  intuition  which  assures 
them  of  such  an  order  of  nature  ; it  is  a common  saying 
amongst  the  aborigines  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
that  when  they  die  as  blacks,  they  are  born  again  as 
whites- — “Me  dead  black  man,  jump  up  soon  again 
white  man.”  This  is  a curious  tradition  amongst  the 
natives,  and  must  have  originated  in  a special  intuition 
or  a direct  revelation.  Questions  of  incarnation  and  re- 
incarnation, however,  are  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
and  need  hardly  claim  at  present  any  positive  opinion, 
one  way  or  another.  Whatever  be  the  unknown  cause 
of  such  phenomena,  we  see  that  special  races  of  plants 
and  animals  are  adapted  by  nature  to  the  regions  they 
inhabit  from  time  immemorial,  in  accordance  with  laws 
of  climatological  adaptations  and  differentiations. 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  TRADES,  AND  PROFESSIONS. 

The  Indo-European  nations  have  almost  alone  deve- 
loped the  fine  arts  and  the  nobler  sciences  within  the 
period  of  authentic  history;  the  most  important  arts  and 
crafts  of  industry  and  commerce  which  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Powerdooms,  printing-presses,  steamships, 
locomotive  engines,  railways,  and  electric  telegraphs,  ce- 
ramic, metallurgic,  engineering  and  navigating,  arts  and 
sciences,  have  been  all  multiplied  and  much  improved  by 
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Western  nations,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
are  extending  rapidly  from  this  cerebral  centre  of  the 
world  to  the  peripheral  extremities  of  social  life  and  or- 
ganization in  all  the  less  advanced  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  senses  and  the  intellect  of  man  are  more  de- 
veloped in  North-western  than  in  South-eastern  nations  ; 
in  the  Boreal  than  in  the  Austral  hemisphere  ; and  col- 
lective reason,  or  the  science  of  mankind,  is  also  more 
developed  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  world ; in 
the  heart  and  brain  of  the  collective  organism  than  in 
the  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  unfolding  mass. 

MIGRATIONS,  PLANTATIONS,  WARS,  AND  INVASIONS. 

Wars  and  invasions  have  been  more  or  less  continuous 
in  one  region  or  another  of  the  earth  during  past  ages  : 
and  although  much  less  violent  and  general  in  civilized 
communities  than  formerly  in  Europe,  and  amongst 
savage  races  in  uncultivated  regions,  still  wars-  and 
usurpations,  revolutions  and  mutations,  are  not  unfre- 
quent in  the  present  era,  amongst  neighbouring  nations 
and  different  classes  of  civilized  communities.  Spain 
has  long  been  in  a chronic  state  of  civil  war  ; Italy  was 
long  in  bondage  to  a foreign  yoke  ; Turkey  is  continu- 
ally threatened  by  Russian  aggression ; while  France 
and  Germany  but  recently  were  engaged  in  violent  con- 
test for  military  and  political  supremacy  in  Europe. 

England,  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  and  Germany  send 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  colonists  every  year  to 
America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  not  to  mention 
French  migrations  to  Algeria  and  other  parts  of  the 
world ; but  these  invasions  meet  with  faint  resistance 
from  indigenous  races,  and  are  encouraged  by  the  mother 
countries  and  their  thriving:  colonies. 

Migrations  and  invasions,  wars  and  revolutions,  occur 
in  modern  times,  perhaps  as  actively  and  as  extensively 
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as  at  any  period  of  history,  though  in  a less  violent  form 
and  with  more  certain  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Slavery 
is  no  longer  the  result  of  conquest  as  in  former  ages,  and 
new  colonial  enterprises  carry  benefits  to  teachable  races, 
rather  than  misery  and  desolation  as  of  yore. 

The  terrible  war  of  the  United  States,  not  long  ago, 
emancipated  millions  of  enslaved  negroes,  and  modern 
warfare  everywhere,  except  in  Central  Africa,  perhaps, 
is  waged  for  the  advance  of  freedom  and  humanity, 
rather  than  the  spread  of  slavery  and  barbarism.  This 
is  the  result  of  very  recent  progress  in  arts  and  sciences, 
industry  and  commerce,  rather  than  of  pure  religion  and 
benevolence.  In  former  times  human  slavery  was  neces- 
sary to  constrain  the  mass  of  ignorant  men  and  women 
to  work  for  tire  good  of  the  ruling  class.  In  our  day 
machinery  performs  the  work  of  multitudes,  while  free 
labour,  combined  with  ingenuity  in  useful  arts  and 
crafts,  commands  a salary  in  most  cases  quite  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  families  in  comfort  and  in  some 
degree  of  luxury,  where  industrious  habits  and  economy 
are  combined  with  common  sense  and  prudence  in  the 
working  classes.  There  are  exceptions  to  all  general 
rules,  and  many  cases  of  hardship  occur,  no  doubt, 
where  over-population  and  intemperance  conspire  to 
render  labour  cheaper  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  paupensin 
more  burdensome  to  the  community.  These  dismal  facts 
have  nevertheless  a tendency  to  force  reluctant  emigrants 
to  seek  for  new  conditions  of  existence  in  foreign  lands, 
where  thriving  colonies  advance  in  wealth  and  general 
prosperity  ; thus  opening  the  way  for  further  progress, 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  command  to  “increase 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  have 
dominion  over  every  living  creature. 

The  invasion  of  territories  encumbered  with  indolent 
tribes,  by  more  rapacious,  energetic,  and  ingenious 
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military  nations,  is  a benefit  to  the  conquered  races,  by 
forcing  them  to  labour  and  to  learn  continuously  : the 
conquest  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  by  industrial 
towns  and  boroughs  over  feudal  despotisms  and  military 
monarchies  in  modern  Europe,  is  a benefit  to  all  classes 
in  these  cases : the  invasions  of  Eastern  states  by 
commercial  European  companies  and  factories,  forced  to 
conquer  their  hostile  rulers  to  protect  themselves  from 
systematic  violence  and  plunder,  is  a benefit  to  both  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  world,  by  introducing  to  the 
natives  a superior  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
laws  and  languages,  governments  and  institutions,  of 
more  civilized  peoples,  by  rendering  an  interchange  of 
natural  products  and  appliances  useful  to  all,  without 
detriment  to  any  ; and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  in- 
ternational alliances  and  mutual  advantages  for  all  the 
races,  with  increasing  interests  of  peace,  and  waning 
feelings  of  antagonism  and  war. 

Hostile  invasions  are  now  almost  everywhere  super- 
seded by  colonial  migrations,  where  the  land  is  calling 
loudly  for  labour,  and  the  natives  for  friendly  aid  and 
intervention.  America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa 
are  calling  for  new  settlers,  and  Europe  is  increasing 
its  population  rapidly  to  send  out  colonizing  swarms. 
Steam-ships  and  railways,  electric  telegraphs  and  news- 
papers, are  spreading  in  all  directions  to  unite  nations, 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  Still,  where  common  sense 
and  reason  cannot  vanquish  ignorance  and  violence  by 
industry  and  commerce,  art  and  science,  patience  and 
forbearance,  civil  wars  and  national  wars  may  still  be 
unavoidable  as  means  of  irrepressible  social  evolution. 

HABITS,  CUSTOMS,  LAWS,  AND  LANGUAGES. 

Habits  and  customs,  laws  and  languages,  differ  widely 
in  Western  and  Eastern  races,  while  in  both  the  Eastern 
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and  the  Western  hemispheres,  cold  climates  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  tropical  latitudes,  and  nations  inhabiting 
such  regions  acquire  very  different  habits,  customs, 
laws,  and  languages.  In  Europe  there  is  much  diver- 
sity ; in  Oriental  nationalities  perhaps  as  much,  though 
of  a different  character.  Northern  climates  impose 
some  degrees  of  similarity  in  habits  and  customs,  while 
laws  and  languages  are  various ; tropical  regions  are 
mostly  occupied  by  races  whose  habits  and  customs, 
though  almost  lawless,  are  nevertheless  various  and 

o 

unsettled,  as  well  as  their  rudimental  languages. 
Captain  Cook’s  voyage  round  the  world,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  more  recent  books  of 
travel  in  Africa  and  Australia,  give  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  actual  states  of  uncultivated  races  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe.  Numerous  accounts  of 
China,  Tartary,  Siberia,  Thibet,  and  Central  Asia  de- 
scribe the  habits  and  customs,  laws  and  languages  of 
Eastern  and  North-eastern  tribes. 

The  present  state  of  mankind  is  far  from  being  uniform 
in  any  of  these  aspects ; far  from  an  ideal  of  social  per- 
fection in  any  race  or  nationality.  Not  that  we  suppose 
uniformity  will  ever  be  a characteristic  feature  of  uni- 
versal unity,  but  harmony  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
concerted  action  of  relative  degrees  of  moral  and  prac- 
tical perfection  in  diversity.  Discordant  instruments 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  an  orchestral  concert,  nor  could 
discordant  nationalities  be  associated  in  collective 
unity.  There  are,  however,  natural  causes  for  the 
actual  state  of  things,  which  is  a consequence  of 
original  differences  of  races,  regions,  realms,  and  con- 
ditions. 

Prehistoric  ages  leave  but  slight  traces  of  social  habits 
and  customs  in  different  regions ; bub  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  great  rivers  and  valleys,  table-lands  and 
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elevated  mountains,  boundless  forests  and  wild  sea- 
coasts,  have  had  a decided  influence  on  the  human 
race,  as  well  as  differences  of  climate  in  all  such 
regions.  Authentic  history  shows  that  civilization  has 
its  most  ancient  records  in  the  Eastern,  and  its  most 
recent  developments  in  the  Western,  portions  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  while  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Austral  hemisphere  has  been  always  in  a state  of 
barbarism. 

The  necessity  of  seeking  and  obtaining  food  governs 
the  habits  of  individual  life  ; and  the  union  of  the  sexes 
those  of  family  life.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
rivers  in  China  (the  Yang-tze-kiang  and  the  Hoang- 
ho)  the  inhabitants  would  naturally  form  cultural 
habits  of  obtaining  food,  and  thus  establish  at  an  early 
period  agricultural  families  and  communities.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  races  located  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Men-ham-kong  River  and  the  Trawody  in  Siam  ; 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  in  India ; the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  in  Mesopotamia ; and  still  farther  west,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  These  river  basins  would  induce 
the  inhabitants  to  gather  fruits  and  cultivate  cereals  as 
a provident  means  of  obtaining  food ; and  this  facility 
of  sustenance  would  greatly  promote  stationary  habits 
and  homes,  with  hereditary  customs,  in  all  these  cultu- 
ral tribes  and  nationalities. 

Mountainous  regions  and  arid  plains  or  moors  being 
much  less  favourable  to  the  culture  of  fruits  and  cereals, 
while  affording  pasture  for  cattle  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly, would  naturally  lead  the  inhabitants  to  tame 
and  breed  sheep  and  goats,  pigs  and  poultry,  horses 
and  beeves,  or  asses  and  buffaloes,  as  a means  of  obtain- 
ing milk  and  flesh  for  food,  in  addition  to  the  scant  re- 
sources of  cereal  culture  in  those  regions  ; and  thus  a 
pastoral  habit  of  life  would  be  engendered  with  a 
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responding  habit  of  family  and  social  relationships,  more 
or  less  migratory,  within  various  limits  of  alternation 
from  one  pasture  to  another.  In  such  conditions  sta- 
tionary homes  become  impracticable,  while  tents  are 
movable  and  more  convenient.  Property  in  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  horse,  and  swine,  become 
more  important  in  a relative  degree  than  fixity  of  tenure 
in  the  land,  which  is  more  important  where  annual  crops 
of  cereals  are  the  main  sources  of  subsistence.  And 
thus  pastoral  and  agricultural  families  and  communities 
may  have  arisen  simultaneously  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  under  these  different  conditions  of  existence. 

In  colder  regions  covered  by  extensive  forests,  peopled 
with  all  manner  of  wild  animals,  hunting  would  natu- 
rally be  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  food,  and  thus 
the  habits  of  individuals  would  here  again  be  governed 
by  conditions  of  subsistence.  Fixed  homes  would 
hardly  be  practicable  where  roaming  habits  of  life  in 
search  of  food  became  a necessity,  while  the  uncertainty 
of  finding  game  where  slaughter  had  been  carried  on 
extensively  for  a certain  time,  would  force  the  hunting 
tribes  to  wander  from  one  region  to  another  in  search 
of  game ; or  plunder,  where  more  favoured  tribes  had 
accumulated  herds  of  cattle  or  stores  of  grain.  Hunt- 
ing robber  tribes  would  invent  and  manufacture  arms 
for  slaughter  ; acquire  habits  of  endurance ; become 
reckless  of  danger,  and  perfectly  unscrupulous  in  plun- 
dering other  tribes.  These  would  form  a race  of 
“ heroes  ” accustomed  to  war,  and  willing  to  conquer 
pastoral  and  agricultural  tribes  wherever  they  were 
able  ; thus  forming  a military  caste,  exacting  tribute 
from  their  victims,  or  imposing  themselves  as  a domi- 
nant order  on  industrial  communities. 

Fishing1  tribes  located  on  sea-coasts  would  also  be- 

o 

come  brave  and  more  or  less  dauntless  in  facing  the 
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dangers  of  the  sea.  They  would  like  to  vary  their  food, 
at  times  ; and  where  barren  rocks  or  islands  were  their 
only  homes,  unfit  for  husbandry  of  any  kind,  neighbour- 
ing tribes  of  rich,  cultural,  or  pastoral  regions  would 
tempt  their  cupidity,  and  these  “sea  kings”  would  levy 
tribute  by  main  force  wherever  they  were  able.  Pirates 
and  robbers  are  the  natural  result  of  such  conditions  of 
existence,  and  some  of  these  have  ultimately  become 
the  “ kings  and  nobles  ” of  civilized  nations.  Others 
less  fortunate  have  sunk  into  fishing  pauper  communi- 
ties in  some  localities,  or  wandered  in  poverty  and  filth, 
from  forest  to  forest,  from  region  to  region,  as  hunting 
tribes  in  search  of  game,  without  homes  or  decent 
habits,  constrained  to  work  as  slaves  for  other  races 
(in  the  old  world,  where  they  could  not  conquer),  or 
dwindle  in  numbers,  with  a roaming  kind  of  freedom 
(in  the  new  world),  until  they  finally  become  extinct  as 
a race  of  “ noble  savages,”  unfit  to  live  on  earth  and 
prosper  as  a people. 

Hunting  and  fishing  habits  and  customs,  pastoral 
habits  and  customs,  cultural  habits  and  customs,  may 
thus  have  commenced  simultaneously  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  impelled  by  the  conditions  of  existence  in 
each  case,  with  more  or  less  success  and  capabilities  of 
progress,  according  to  the  natural  endowments  of  each 
race,  and  the  pre-ordained  results  of  such  conditions 
and  endowments. 

As  habits  and  customs  differ  in  these  various  races 
and  conditions  from  the  commencement  of  history,  so 
laws  and  languages  differ  in  accordance  with  habits  and 
customs.  Physical  conditions  alone,  however,  are  not 
the  sole  cause  of  these  diversities.  The  first  laws  of 
family  and  religious  life  in  all  ages  are  believed  to  be  of 
divine  origin.  Even  the  savages  of  Africa,  Australia, 
and  America,  at  the  present  time,  believe  they  have 
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communication  with  tlie  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  and 
consult  them  as  oracular  authorities  on  certain  occa- 
sions. History  shows  that  all  the  nations  of  antiquity 
had  established  oracles  of  the  gods  (such  as  those  of 
Delphi  and  Dodonse),  with  a sacerdotal  order  of  divines 
and  prophets  or  sibyls,  to  receive,  interpret,  and  explain 
the  oracles.  The  law  of  Moses  was  given  as  a spiritual 
communication  for  the  Israelites,  and  obeyed  as  a divine 
authority. 

Religion  is  the  source  of  law  at  first,  then  ; and  reli- 
gious customs  rule  the  family  relations  of  all  primitive 
tribes.  Custom  alone  forms  the  unwritten  law  of 
nations  even  in  modern  times,  and  so  of  ancient  nation- 
alities. Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  states  that  the 
Romans  were  governed  by  the  nobility,  according  to 
traditions  and  customs,  up  to  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  twelve  tables  of  the  law.  Other  cities  and 
societies  in  ancient  times  were  also  governed  by  customs 
and  traditions  before  the  art  of  writing  was  invented. 
Unwritten  laws  are  various  in  different  races,  though 
more  or  less  alike  in  certain  main  features. 

At  first  the  father  of  a family  has  all  power  over  the 
lives  and  property  of  wife,  children,  and  dependents, 
who  have  no  rights  of  any  kind,  in  law  or  custom  ; only 
the  good-will  and  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
who  is  prophet,  priest,  and  king  in  his  own  household. 
These  rights  of  the  pater-familias  are  collectively  in- 
vested in  a“ senate  of  elders,  in  a theocratic  or  an  aristo- 
cratic republic,  and  remain  for  ages  so  invested  in  an 
order  of  elders,  even  when  the  republic  assumes  the 
name  of  a monarchy.  The  divine  law  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a sacerdotal  order  of  priests  and  Levites,  to  intei  - 
pret  as  they  please,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
excluded  from  all  participations  in  the  functions  ol  the 
priesthood,  and  from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
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legality  of  any  kind.  Wives  are  slaves,  children  are 
slaves,  servants  are  slaves,  inasmuch  as  they  are  subject 
to  the  despotic  will  of  fathers  and  elders.  Traditions 
and  common  sense  alone  rule  the  elders  as  judges  and 
rulers  of  the  people. 

This  state  of  law  and  custom  prevailed  in  Home  for 
many  generations,  and  long  after  the  first  agrarian  law, 
established  by  Servius  Tullius,  had  been  in  vigour,  and 
even  after  the  twelve  tables  of  the  law  were  given  to 
the  people,  the  rights  of  freehold  property  and  sacred 
or  legal  marriage,  with  hereditary  and  testamentary 
privileges,  were  vested  in  the  aristocracy  alone,  to  the 
exclusion  of  plebeians.  Continuous  struggles  after- 
wards obtained  some  legal  rights  for  plebeians,  but  not 
until  the  reign  of  Augustus  were  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  accorded  to  the  freemen  who  were  not  of 
noble  birth ; and  even  then  slaves  were  held  in  bond- 
age without  any  rights  at  all. 

The  Homan  law  thus  written  has  become  the  model 
of  civil  law  in  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  (not  in 
England  and  America),  still  entangled  with  a net  of 
feudal  laws  and  customs  (in  all  countries  except  France) 
as  a remnant  of  the  middle  ages.  Divine  law  has  thus 
been,  in  a measure,  superseded  by  human  law,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  law  of 
England  at  the  present  time.  Divine  law  is  still  ac- 
knowledged as  the  moral  law,  but  not  as  the  civil,  or 
the  penal,  or  the  common  law. 

The  present  laws  of  civilized  states  are  superior  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  barbarous  nations,  though  far  from 
being  in  strict  accordance  with  divine  law,  or  even  with 
a rude  ideal  of  human  justice  and  legality.  Modern 
nations  have  no  doubt  adopted  many  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  developed  by  pagan  Home  and  Greece,  as 
those  nations  inherited  many  of  the  arts  rudimentally 
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developed  by  their  predecessors,  the  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Persians,  and  Indians.  New  nationalities  thus 
profit  by  the  labours  of  effete  social  organisms,  as  living 
beings  feed  on  the  flesh  of  dead  animals  of  an  inferior 
or  weaker  species  : carnivorous  mammalia,  birds,  and 
fishes  feed  on  herbivorous  varieties  ; human  beings  feed 
on  all  classes  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  It  is 
foretold,  however,  that  this  order  of  things  is  not  to 
last  for  ever.  Wars,  famines,  plagues,  and  pestilence 
are  preordained  accelerators  of  death  and  destruction 
for  a time,  after  which  come  a “ new  heaven  and  a new 
earth”  for  man. 

Such  has  been  the  preordained  course  of  social  evolu- 
tion in  history  for  the  progressive  organization  of  classes 
and  societies,  interests  and  authorities,  in  civilized  com- 
munities. Soldiers  and  heroes  have  risked  their  lives 
to  gain  the  riches  and  advantages  of  this  material 
world  ; saints  and  martyrs  have  risked  their  lives  to 
gain  the  treasures  and  beatitudes  of  a spiritual  world. 
The  two  orders  of  priests  and  nobles  have  worked  toge- 
ther, sometimes  in  concert,  sometimes  not,  to  establish 
a regular  form  of  law  and  order,  morality  and  equity,  in 
human  society ; not  always  with  comfort  to  themselves 
or  to  their  fellow-beings,  but  generally  through  pain 
and  suffering  to  all  alike ; still  with  success  of  an  evo- 
lutive character,  sufficient  for  the  ends  of  Providence  in 
governing  mankind. 

We  say  “ the  ends  of  Providence,”  because  whatever 
is,  is  right,  as  long  as  it  can  last,  in  an  evolutive  sense, 
however  wrong  it  may  appear  in  a relative  and  tem- 
porary point  of  view.  The  Creator  of  lions  and  tigeis 
had  ample  reason,  no  doubt,  for  creating  them,  to  keep 
down  an  excessive  multiplication  of  herbivorous  animals 
during  the  early  phases  of  human  progress  ; and  equally 
good  reasons  for  creating  human  beings  of  a conespond- 
ing  character  to  organize  and  rule  barbarian  societies 
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during  the  early  phases  of  social  evolution.  Civilized 
humanity  will  gradually  exterminate  animal  lions  and 
tigers  to  preserve  herbivorous  animals  for  human  food, 
as  human  populations  increase  and  multiply  and  have 
dominion  over  the  earth ; human  lions  and  tigers  will 
also  disappear  as  civilization  advances,  and  noble  “ lords 
and  ladies”  have  fulfilled  their  temporary  mission  in  a 
rude,  uncultivated,  social  world.  The  predictions  of 
the  prophet  in  figurative  speech  apply  to  mankind,  and 
the  evolution  of  society — to  human  wolves  and  lambs 
especially  : “ the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  toge- 
ther, and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock  : and 
dust  shall  be  the  serpent’s  meat.  They  shall  not  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  the  Lord” 
(Isaiah  Ixv.  25).  The  brave  and  the  weak  shall  feed 
on  the  same  divine  truth,  and  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony together : superior  minds  will  devote  themselves 
to  the  welfare  of  their  weaker  brothers,  as  noble  parents 
devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  their  children. 

Laws  and  languages  have  much  in  common,  and  pro- 
gress together,  in  all  nations.  AY  hen  language  remains 
stationary  m a ludimental  state,  as  m China,  laws  are 
barbarous  and  unprogressive  : where  laws  and  customs, 
arts  and  sciences,  progress,  language  and  literature  keep 
pace  with  general  education  and  liberality.  When 
laws  aie  harsh  and  customs  brutal,  languages  are  rude 
and  poor;  where  manners  and  customs  are  refined, 
laws,  and  languages  are  mild,  and  clear,  and  compre- 
hensive. 

But  why  do  laws  and  languages,  comparatively  much 
advanced  in  ancient  times,  remain  stationary  in  some 
cases,  while  they  become  extinct  or  obsolete  with  other 
nations  of  antiquity?  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments exhibit  forms  of  written  languages  now  forgotten 
and . but  recently  restored  to  critical  investigation! 
Ancient  Greece  and  Borne  have  also  been  destroyed, 
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and  their  dead  languages  buried  in  the  ruins  of  ancient 
literature  ; while  modern  languages  of  rude  and  barba- 
rous origin  have  become  dominant  in  European  nations, 
and  attained  to  a degree  of  refinement  in  literature 
which  equals  and  surpasses  anything  and  everything  of 
Greek  and  Roman  art  and  science.  Why  did  ancient 
monarchies  and  nationalities  in  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
India  and  Persia,  die  and  disappear  along  with  all  their 
arts  and  sciences,  languages  and  laws  ? Why  did 
pagan  Greece  and  Rome  die  and  disappear  along  with 
their  arts  and  sciences,  laws  and  languages,  under  the 
repeated  blows  of  pagan  barbarians,  more  rude  and 
violent,  ignorant  and  greedy,  than  themselves  ? Was 
it  not  because  those  ancient  monarchies  and  nation- 
alities had  arrived  at  an  age  of  social  senility  in  which 
they  could  neither  learn  anything  new,  nor  unlearn 
anything  old,  as  in  China  at  the  present  time  ? Rid 
not  Roman  wisdom  in  church  and  state  persecute 
Christianity  for  centuries,  as  a pestilent  and  dangerous 
superstition — dangerous  to  pagan  habits  and  customs, 
laws  and  languages,  priests  and  nobles,  though  welcome 
to  pagan  slaves  and  outcasts  ? Senile  pagan  priests  and 
nobles  could  not  learn  new  ideas  of  religion  and  society, 
but  they  could  massacre  and  mutilate  the  poor  ignorant 
peasants  and  simple-minded  artisans  who  did  profess  to 
understand  and  joyfully  receive  such  new  ideas.  You 
cannot  “ put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,”  and  that  is 
why  old  bottles  are  broken  and  cast  away— (not  yet, 
however,  in  China  and  Japan,  although  the  latter  is 
now  beginning  to  turn  over  a new  leaf,  and  change  its 
military  and  commercial  habits  and  customs,  if  not  its 

laws  and  languages).  . 

The  common  people  of  the  Roman  empire  could  re- 
ceive Christianity,  and  when  their  numbei  became  veiy 
great,  the  emperors  became  aware  of  the  expe  lency  o 
a change,  and  thus  adopted  the  name  of  the  new  faith, 
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while  clothing  it  in  the  garments  of  the  old ; hiding 
in  this  manner  from  the  unconverted  multitude  the 
real  features  and  proportions  of  the  new  religion. 
Under  these  pagan  vestments  it  lived  and  lingered 
for  a time  in  the  Levant,  until  finally  overthrown  by 
Islamism. 

The  rude  barbarians  of  the  Western  world,  having 
destroyed  the  pagan  rule  of  Rome,  were  ignorant  and 
simple  like  the  common  people,  and  became  accessible 
to  Christian  education.  The  bishop  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Rome  became  a temporal  potentate,  and 
other  bishops  following  the  example,  became  feudal 
lords  in  their  turn,  formed  alliances  with  feudal  barons, 
easily  converted  to  this  form  of  faith  and  doctrine  in 
the  church,  and  thus  a powerful  military  and  eccle- 
siastical feudalism  in  the  name  of  Christianity  or  Apos- 
tolic Catholicity,  conquered  the  old  Roman  world,  and 
appropriated  all  the  spoils. 

Is  this  new  world  of  Western  civilization  superior  to 
the  old  in  habits  and  customs,  laws  and  languages  ? 
To  say  that  it  is  better  than  the  old  would  imply  some- 
thing good,  which  might  be  questioned  by  moral  critics  ; 
but  we  may  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  as  bad.  There 
is  marked  progress  in  many  ways,  and  we  may  hope 
that  it  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  incapable  of  further 
improvement  without  violent  convulsions  and  destruc- 
tion ; although  there  are  many  signs  of  dull  senility  in 
church  and  state ; or,  rather,  should  we  say,  in  the 
privileged  orders  of  clergy  and  nobility,  especially  in 
Catholic  nations  continuously  assailed  by  religious  and 
political  dissent  and  opposition. 

Laws  and  language  are  undergoing  constant  change 
in  Western  nations,  while  remaining  stationary  in  the 
East.  Political  reforms  bring  forth  new  laws  ; new  in- 
ventions of  art  and  science  require  special  names  and 
definitions , new  combinations  of  ideas  require  proper 
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forms  of  expression.  Common  dictionaries,  containing 
all  the  wealth  of  classical  languages  and  literature,  are 
not  sufficient  now  for  scholars  and  the  general  public. 
Medical  dictionaries,  natural  history  dictionaries,  tech- 
nical arts  and  physical  science  dictionaries,  are  necessary 
to  contain  the  conquests  of  modern  inventions  and  the 
consequent  developments  of  modern  languages  in  Europe 
and  America,  though  not  in  stagnant  China,  India,  and 
Central  Asia. 

Languages  improve  as  arts  and  science  advance,  and 
laws  improve  as  civilization  itself  advances  from  savage 
tribes  to  patriarchal  clans,  from  clans  to  feudal  nation- 
alities, from  feudalism  to  industrial  nationalities  and 
constitutional  governments,  from  industrial  to  commer- 
cial communities  and  international  relationships,  and, 
no  doubt,  international  relations  will  lead  eventually  to 
continental  federations,  and  finally  (some  centuries 
hence),  to  universal  unity,  under  the  written  law  of  the 
heavenly  Gospel. 

Laws  are  divine  revelations  in  patriarchal  tribes,  tra- 
ditional customs  in  early  heroic  or  feudal  times,  statute 
laws  or  written  tables  in  more  advanced  military  or- 
ganizations, as  in  ancient  Rome  and  modern  England  ; 
systematic  codes  of  written  and  unwritten  law  have 
been  formed  in  the  declining  Roman  empire  of  bygone 
days,  and  in  modern  France  since  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  Books  have  been  written  on  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  the  principles  of  international  jurispru- 
dence ; duly  authorized  representatives  of  nations  have 
met  together  in  formal  congress,  to  discuss  the  interests 
of  their  respective  governments,  arrange  new  boundaries 
of  states,  and  negotiate  new  treaties  of  “ holy  alliance  ” 
for  the  peace  of  the  contracting  nationalities ; but  Euro- 
pean wars  have  not  yet  ceased,  and  nothing  definite  has 
been  established  as  an  international  areopagus,  nor 
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written  and  accepted  as  a recognized  authority  of  in- 
ternational jurisprudence. 

The  human  laws  of  nations  have  been  hitherto  pro- 
gressive in  a certain  sense  of  complexity  and  circum- 
stantiality, while  somewhat  retrogressive  in  a moral 
and  religious  sense.  Thus  we  may  describe  the  phases 
of  past  progress,  as — 

1.  Divine  revelations,  or  religious  laws  ; 

2.  Traditions  and  customs,  or  unwritten  laws  ; 

3.  Written  tables,  or  statute  laws  ; 

4.  Combined  codes  of  statute  and  common  laws. 

None  of  these  are  absolutely  final,  though  relatively 
good,  and  sufficient  for  the  time.  We  may  easily  fore- 
see, however,  that  human  and  divine  laws  must  ulti- 
mately coincide,  and  that  as  far  as  revelation  in  tho 
Gospel  is  already  final,  it  must  become  the  model  of  all 
human  laws,  of  all  scientific  principles  of  international 
jurisprudence. 

Divine  revelations  are  expansive,  and  in  this  sense 
progressive.  The  law  of  Moses  was  an  advance  on  all 
heathen  oracles  and  revelations  ; the  Gospel  fis  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  law  of  Moses,  at  once  more  simple  and  com- 
plete, substituting  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  for  the  sword 
of  steel,  as  a means  of  conquest ; and  Christ  himself 
promised  to  send  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
truth,  who  will  lead  humanity  into  all  truth,  and  un- 
fold to  them  the  many  things  which  Jesus  had  to  say 
unto  his  disciples,  which  they  could  not  understand. 
Habits  and  customs,  laws  and  languages,  are  thus  mani- 
festly subject  to  natural  and  predetermined  laws  of 
social  evolution. 

Degrees  of  progress,  however,  are  not  simultaneous 
and  equal  in  all  communities.  Some  nations,  such  as 
those  of  China  and  Japan  (not  to  mention  savage  tribes 
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and  races  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe),  remain  almost 
stationary  in  laws  and  language,  habits  and  customs, 
during  thousands  of  years.  Other  ancient  monarchies, 
like  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  have  been  buried  in 
their  ruins  long  ago  ; ancient  Greece  and  Rome  have 
disappeared  to  make  room  for  modern  feudalism  and 
more  advanced  industrial  appliances. 

Arrested  developments  are  conspicuous  in  the  Eastern 
world,  while  successive  phases  of  evolutive  progress  are 
observed  in  North-western  nations,  until  after  moving 
round  the  globe  from  east  to  west  in  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere, Western  civilization  meets  with  the  Eastern 
world  in  its  commercial  intercourse,  and  by  degrees,  no 
doubt,  will  revolutionize  the  laws  and  languages  of 
China  and  other  stagnant  nationalities,  as  it  is  begin- 
ning to  do  already  in  India  and  Japan. 

Mrs.  Somerville,  in  her  “ Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences  ” (p.  88,  edition  of  1858),  says  that  modem 
astronomers  have  shown  that  certain  observations  of  the 
heavens,  scientifically  described  in  China  4700  years 
ago,  and  others  observed  and  described  in  India  4870 
years  ago,  were  quite  correct,  and  therefore  science  was 
considerably  advanced  in  those  regions  long  ago,  al- 
though habits  and  customs  have  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary there  ever  since,  while  more  Western  nations 
have  been  dissolved  and  renewed  in  their  laws  and 
languages  several  times,  and  are  still  progressing  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  habits  and  appliances,  of  social  life 
and  national  prosperity. 

In  a systematic  view  of  customs,  usages,  and  laws, 
we  may  easily  discern  what  has  been  already  attempted 
in  this  direction,  and  what  remains  to  be  achieved  m 
future  ages,  not  in  details,  of  course,  but  in  a geneial 
sense  : thus — 
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Domestic  customs,  usages,  and  laws  ; 

Municipal  customs,  usages,  and  laws ; 

Corporate  or  professional  customs,  usages,  and  laws  ; 

National  customs,  usages,  and  laws  ; 

International  customs,  usages,  and  laws ; 

Universal  customs,  usages,  and  laws  ; 

Biniversal  or  religious  customs,  usages,  and  lav  s. 

By  the  word  biniversal  we  mean  the  union  of  two 
worlds,  natural  and  spiritual,  or  the  union  of  two 
humanities,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  in  one  community 
of  brotherhood  and  final-  destiny.  The  Gospel  is  the 
highest  revelation  of  religious  law  and  liberty  common 
to  divine  or  perfect  moral  and  religious  life  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  This  law  governs,  or  ought  to  govern, 
all  laws  and  usages  in  families,  municipalities,  corpora- 
tions, nations,  and  federations.  It  has  been  given  by 
Heaven  to  guide  all  communities  on  earth,  as  they 
grow  in  numbers  and  in  strength  from  the  rudest  states 
of  imperfection,  through  successive  phases  of  meta- 
morphic  evolution,  up  to  the  utmost  attainable  degree  of 
relative  perfection. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  how  very  imperfect  domestic,  muni- 
cipal, corporate,  and  national  customs,  laws,  and  usages 
are  at  present  in  all  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  commu- 
nities of  the  world,  while  international  customs,  usages, 
and  laws  are  in  a most  rudimental  state,  hardly  formed 
in  any  definite  shape  at  all,  and  universal  unity  is  far 
from  being  discernible  as  a fact,  in  unison  with  any  law 
or  custom  beyond  that  of  geographical  and  ethnological 
exploration. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  view,  that  ultimate  per- 
fection in  any  world  excludes  diversity  of  usages  and 
laws,  in  any  of  the  natural  degrees  of  social  evolution, 
although  general  principles  are  the  same  where  prac- 
tical details  are  numerous  and  various.  Innumerable 
varieties  of  melody  and  harmony  in  different  modes 
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and  keys  may  be  conceived  in  conformity  with  definite 
laws  of  concord  and  discord  in  musical  compositions  , 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  laws  and  usages  in  all 
forms  and  degrees  of  social  and  religious  unity  and  com- 
munity. Although  laws  of  musical  harmony  are  con- 
stant, it  does  not  follow  that  rules  of  musical  composi- 
tion can  supply  the  place  of  genius  for  the  invention  of 
new  melodies  and  harmonies.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  general  laws  of  social  evolution,  compared  with 
the  natural  growth  of  social  arts  and  sciences.  Utopian 
theories  of  social  and  political  organization  are  imprac- 
tical dreams  of  progress  and  improvement,  and  there- 
fore we  need  not  look  for  the  laws  of  natural  growth  in 
this  direction.  All  we  can  do  with  safety  is  to  note  the 
general  characteristics  of  evolution,  from  the  most  indi- 
mental  to  the  most  general  form  of  a complex  organism  , 
and  from  this  point  of  view,  comparing  the  known 
phases  of  individual  incarnation  with  the  known  and 
unknown  phases  of  metamorphic  social  evolution  form 
a general  and  approximative  parallel ; such  as  the  fol- 
lowing, for  instance,  in  which  the  formation  and  trans- 
formations of  the  ruling  classes  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  connective  tissues  and  the  nervous  system  of  the 
individual  foetus,  while  the  constitution  and  gradual 
emancipations  of  the  working  classes  are  compared  wit  1 
the  gradual  formations  and  transformations  of  the  mus- 
cular, the  osseous,  the  cutaneous,  the  vascular,  and  t ae 
digestive  systems  and  tissues  of  the  foetal  organism  : 

thus — 

Governments.  Working  Populations. 


1.  Theocracies. 

2.  Feudalisms. 

3.  Monarchisms. 

4.  Constitutionalisms. 

5.  Federalisms.  i 

6.  Fraternalisms, 


1.  Slaves. 

2.  Serfs. 

3.  Hirelings. 

4.  Participants. 

5.  Shareholders. 
G.  Partners. 
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These  denominations  have  no  pretension  to  complete- 
ness, but  they  will  serve  our  purpose  as  indications  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  progressive  evolution  in 
the  constitution  of  property  and  labour  in  past,  present, 
and  future  forms  of  society. 

In  a rudimental  commonwealth  animals  are  the 
natural  slaves  and  drudges  of  mankind  ; in  a further 
state  of  progress,  man  himself  becomes  the  slave  of  a 
privileged  caste  or  class  of  rulers.  Serfs  are  a different 
kind  of  slaves,  and  hirelings  are  a comparatively  free 
class  of  the  labouring  population.  Participants  are 
those  who  receive  a fixed  salary  for  their  labour,  with  a 
certain  share  of  the  profits  realized  by  capital  and  labour 
combined,  salaries  for  labour  and  the  interest  of  capital 
being  fixed  according  to  current  usage  ; the  profits  re- 
alized beyond  these  rates  are  divided  in  proportion  to 
the  annual  sum  of  wages  and  capital  invested  in  the 
business.  This  is  an  - incipient  form  of  association  be- 
tween capital  and  labour,  not  yet  generally  practicable, 
though  likely  enough  to  become  so  at  no  very  distant 
period. 

A further  stage  of  progress  for  the  working  population, 
will  be  that  of  the  most  skilled  mechanics  and  clerks  be- 
coming shareholders  in  the  business,  as  well  as  labouring 
participants  in  the  profits  realized  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  interest  and  wages.  A more  advanced  state 
than  this  will  probably  follow  the  complete  invention 
and  construction  of  an  automatic  slave- organism  of 
instrumentalities  for  the  production  of  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  when  all  men  will  become  artists 
and  artisans,  having  merely  to  construct  the  machinery 
and  direct  its  operations,  as  unequal  partners  in  asso- 
ciative industry.  Centuries  may  be  required  for  this 
degree  of  social  evolution,  but  enough  is  known  already 
of  mechanical  invention  and  commercial  prosperity  to 
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warrant  a general  forecast  of  future  progress  in  all  the 
relations  of  industry,  art,  science,  and  society. 

CLASSES,  SOCIETIES,  RANKS,  AND  PRIVILEGES. 

Homes  and  corporations,  municipalities  and  nations, 
are  societies  organized  for  the  common  good  of  all  con- 
cerned. I he  union  ol  the  sexes  forms  domestic  homes 
or  family  society ; the  quest  of  food  and  comfort  neces- 
sitates division  of  labour  and  the  formation  of  trades 
and  corporations  of  individuals  of  one  sex,  as  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  masons  and  carpenters,  farm  labourers  and 
gardeners,  soldiers  and  sailors,  doctors  and  clergymen. 
Women  may  also  form  separate  corporations  of  dress- 
makers and  milliners,  cooks  and  housemaids,  or  take 
part  in  the  trades  and  professions  mostly  adopted  by 
men,  such  as  weavers  and  glovers,  clerks  and  shop- 
keepers. 

The  organization  ol  parishes  is  necessary  for  schools 
and  churches,  roads  and  canals,  not  to  mention  the 
numerous  public  requirements  of  towns  and  cities,  dis- 
tricts and  provinces,  as  constituent  parts  of  a nation. 

Homes  of  some  kind  are  formed  amongst  all  tribes 
and  races  ; villages,  or  groups  of  homes,  are  common 
forms  of  social  aggregation  ; towns  and  cities,  properly 
so  called,  are  only  built  by  people  who  have  made 
some  advance  in  the  arts  of  industry  and  commerce ; 
while  national  communities  necessitate  the  organization 
of  distinct  orders  and  classes  of  society,  as  well  as  re- 
cognized authorities  and  institutions. 

Savage  tribes  in  all  countries,  as  in  the  ancient  forests 
of  Germany,  elect  their  war-chiefs  and  recognize  some 
kind  of  traditional  authority  in  certain  heads  of  families, 
but  no  distinct  castes  are  formed  amongst  them  ; 
whereas  in  ancient  nations,  such  as  hgyp^  and  Chaldea, 
Assyria,  Persia,  and  India,  different  orders  of  rank  and 
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condition,  trade  or  profession,  were  established  as  here- 
ditary castes,  the  children  following  the  calling  of  their 
fathers  from  generation  to  generation.  Priests,  soldiers, 
artisans,  field  labourers,  and  commercial  traders  formed 
not  only  distinct  classes  of  families  and  callings,  but 
distinct  castes  of  social  rank  and  dignity.  The  same 
system  is  more  or  less  established  and  recognized  by 
Hindoos  at  the  present  time.  Different  orders  of  citi- 
zens were  also  established  in  ancient  Greece  and  Pome, 
as  well  as  a general  distinction  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. 

Priests  and  soldiers  formed  the  ruling  orders  ; artisans 
and  traders,  labourers  and  slaves,  had  little  or  no  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  either  church  or  state.  Women  had 
no  political  status  in  either  Greece  or  Pome,  nor  had 
they  any  social  liberty  in  families  or  in  public  life, 
except  the  intellectual  haetairai  of  Athens,  and  the 
more  dignified  matrons  of  Pome. 

In  some  ancient  customs  wives  were  bought  by  their 
husbands,  as  is  said  to  be  often  the  case  in  China  at 
the  present  time.  In  other  cases,  the  handsomest 
young  girls  were  bought  by  their  admirers,  and  the 
money  went  to  form  a dowry  for  the  plainer  girls,  who 
could  not  find  husbands  without  such  an  additional 
inducement.  Customs  of  this  kind  vary  in  different 
regions  and  at  different  epochs.  In  Germany  and  Gaul 
women  were  never  as  much  enslaved  as  in  the  East, 
nor  castes  as  rigidly  established.  Still  different  orders 
and  classes  were  recognized  somewhat  as  they  are  at 
present  in  modern  European  nations. 

Theocratic  chiefs  in  former  ages  held  the  highest  rank, 
while  in  our  day  the  nobility  consider  themselves  as  a 
superior  class ; the  clergy  come  next  in  order,  and  the 
liberal  professions  claim  rank  with  the  clergy  in  a social 
and  intellectual  point  of  view.  Lawyers  and  doctors 
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deem  themselves  equal  to  clergymen,  although  bishops 
and  judges  rank  with  the  nobility,  while  knights  and 
squires  are  regarded  only  as  an  upper  middle  class  along 
with  rich  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have  been 
successful  in  trade.  U pper  classes,  middle  classes,  lower 
classes,  are  common  distinctions,  but  these  are  not 
strictly  sociological  definitions.  In  our  outline  of  a 
complex  unity  of  social  organism,  we  distinguish  six 
orders  of  political  functions  and  relationships  apart  from 
ranks  and  conditions  in  each  class  ; these  are  the  legis- 
lative, the  protective,  the  productive  or  working  class, 
the  recreative  or  instructive  class,  the  possessive  01  pro- 
perty-holding class,  and  the  administrative  or  governing 
class  of  functions  and  relationships.  Any  one  person 
may  hold  a place  in  all  these  orders,  not  always  at  the 
same  time,  but  in  succession.  An  elector  belongs  to 
the  legislative  class,  and  as  a whole  nation  of  electors 
cannot  meet  together  in  one  place  to  legislate  in  a body, 
they  meet  in  convenient  groups  to  nominate  some  one 
who  is  deemed  competent  to  represent  them,  and  elect 
their  candidate  as  one  of  a representative  body  of  legis- 
lators to  discuss  measures  and  make  laws  in  their 
stead . A member  of  Parliament  m ay  be  a working-  man, 
who  has  organized  a manufactory  by  his  own  industry, 
and  become  a rich  man,  possessing  land,  and  houses, 
and  machinery  ; he  may  also  be  a well-informed  man, 
and  lecture  to  the  people  at  times  on  political  economy, 
and  so  belong  to  the  instructive  class,  in  which  are 
found  professors  at  the  universities,  schoolmasters  in 
colleges,  actors  in  theatres,  who  are  supposed  to  instruct 
the  people  while  amusing  them.  Pie  may,  in  cases  of 
threatened  riots,  enrol  himself  in  a voluntary  body  of 
constables  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  the  com- 
munity from  loss  of  life  and  property  : in  a word,  belong 
to  the  protective  class  of  the  police.  He  may  also  be 
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called  upon  to  take  a part  in  the  government  of  the 
country : become  a minister  of  the  crown  minister  of 
commerce  or  finance ; and  thus  belong  to  all  the  political 
classes  of  society,  whatever  be  the  special  rank  he  holds 
in  any  one  of  these  orders  of  the  social  organism.  He 
may  be  a private  constable  in  the  voluntary  police , an 
amateur  lecturer  in  the  instructive  order  ; a skilful 
artisan  in  the  art  or  craft  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  a 


director  of  the  hands  employed  by  him  ; he  may  be  a 
rich,  or  only  a moderate  shareholder  in  the  property  ol 
the  manufactory,  a small  or  a large  owner  ol  houses  or 
of  land ; he  may  be  a very  modest  or  an  influential 
member  of  Parliament,  or  of  the  administrative  govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  a member.  Still,  as  a rule,  certain 
numbers  of  individuals  will  belong  mainly  to  one  order, 
while  others  belong  mainly  to  another.  Children,  idiots, 
paupers,  and  criminals  can  hardly  belong  to  the  electoral 
or  legislative  class.  Adult  males  of  sound  mind  and 
good  repute  (where  women  have  no  political  rights)  will 
form  the  legislative  class.  Soldiers  and  police  will  form 
a special  order  or  protective  class ; industrious  men  and 
women,  with  little  or  no  property,  will  form  the  great 
body  of  the  working  class,  along  with  their  chiefs  and 
managing  directors  ; those  who  own  much  property  will 
form  a main  portion  of  the  possessive  class  : professors, 
teachers,  priests,  lawyers,  doctors,  orators,  actors, 
painters,  and  musicians,  the  great  bulk  of  an  instruc- 
tive and  recreative  class  ; governing  ministers  and 
clerks,  a special  body  of  the  governing  class.  There 
may  thus  be  all  degrees  of  rank  in  every  class. 

This  sociological  method  of  distinction  differs  greatly 
from  the  ancient  castes  of  Egypt  and  of  Eastern  na- 
tions ; and  hardly  less  from  the  feudal  orders  of  nobility, 
clergy,  gentry,  tradesmen,  servants,  and  labourers. 
Distinctions  of  castes  may  have  been  necessary  in 
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former  ages ; orders  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy 
may  have  been  relatively  needful  and  practically  useful 
in  the  middle  ages ; but  they  are  felt  to  be  in  modern 
times  invidious  distinctions  of  rank  without  adequate 
functions  of  utility.  The  French  Revolution  made  a 
violent  effort  to  abolish  them  at  once,  before  the  time 
of  natural  decay  had  everywhere  in  Europe  rendered 
them  powerless  and  effete,  and  centuries  may  yet 
elapse  before  they  are  dead  and  buried  in  oblivion. 
Still,  signs  are  not  few  or  insignificant  which  predicate 
a change  of  mediaeval  rights  and  privileges. 

Ranks  of  functional  distinction  there  must  always  be 
in  every  order  of  social  and  political  relationships,  but 
it  will  be  deemed  absurd  for  people  to  be  ticketed  of 
any  special  rank  or  class,  while  in  the  cradle.  A soldiei 
may  rise  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  be  deemed  equal 
to  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  any  other  orders,  but 
hierarchal  degrees  of  function  in  any  order  of  useful- 
ness will  not  be  deemed  hereditary  : where  the  father 
becomes  a general  or  a prime  minister,  a poet  laureate 
or  a Shakespeare,  a great  merchant  or  a manufacturer, 
equal  to  the  highest  and  the  noblest  members  of  the 
state,  the  children  will  not  be  hereditary  generals, 
or  ministers,  nor  claim  any  of  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities now  conceded  to  them  in  some  communities.  It 
may  be  useful  and  convenient  to  society  for  ages  to 
come  yet,  to  retain  hereditary  princes  instead  of  elective 
presidents  for  constitutional  authorities  as  in  England 
at  present  (not  governing  powers),  in  order  to  avoid 
political  rivalries  and  discords  in  the  state,  by  periodical 
elections,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America.  This  is 
quite  a different  question  from  that  of  an  hereditary 
nobility  with  exaggerated  rights  and  privileges  without 
obligatory  duties,  claiming  a right  to  “do  as  they  like 
with  their  own,”  as  private  individuals,  irrespective  of 
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ranks  and  titles,  originally  given  for  public  duties  and 
advantages.  The  privileges  of  hereditary  nobles  are  no 
longer  deemed  necessary  as  a means  of  procuring  leisure 
for  useful  purposes.  Many  scions  of  noble  families  lead 
wasteful  lives  which  shock  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  most  of  the  great  generals,  students,  phi- 
losophers, statesmen,  and  inventors  of  modern  times, 
are  men  of  obscure  origin  or  mean  condition.  Napoleon 
the  First  and  his  field-marshals  were  “ parvenus  ” ; the 
great  poet  Shakespeare  was  a peasant ; James  Mill,  it  is 
said,  was  the  son,  or  his  wife  was  the  daughter,  of  a 
shoemaker  in  Arbroath,  and  their  son  one  of  our  deepest 
thinkers ; the  elder  Stephenson  was  a poor  mechanic, 
Burke  was  the  son  of  an  obscure  Irish  attorney,  and 
many  other  men  of  noble  lives  and  influential  labours 
have  been  more  conducive  to  social  progress  than  ten 
times  the  number  of  contemporary  “ noblemen.” 

The  leading  statesmen  of  the  first  nations  of  Europe 
now,  in  1873,  are  self-made  men  of  plebeian  origin — 
Bismark,  the  son  of  a small  farmer,  has  Iona:  been  the 
leading  statesman  of  Prussia,  where  noblemen  are  brave 
and  plentiful ; Thiers  is  a self-made  man,  and,  in  a 
country  where  the  most  chivalrous  nobility  of  the 
middle  ages  have  left  thousands  of  descendants,  brave 
and  talented  in  many  ways,  not  one  of  these,  at  the 
time  we  write,  is  deemed  as  fit  to  govern  France  in  her 
difficult  position,  after  a disastrous  war,  as  this  “ son  of 
a labouring  porter  of  the  city  of  Marseilles.”  Glad- 
stone, the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  is  the  son  of  a 
Liverpool  merchant ; his  rival,  Disraeli,  the  son  of  a 
literary  man  ; Cobden  was  a manufacturer,  the  son  of 
a small  farmer  ; and  John  Bright  is  also  a trading 
manufacturer. 

The  fact  of  conferring  hereditary  titles  of  nobility  on 
the  families  of  great  generals  and  statesmen,  is  now 
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felt  to  be  as  useless  as  it  would  be  to  ennoble  the, 
families  of  bishops  who  are  “ lords  spiritual  ” in  the 
House  of  Peers.  Americans  have  disdained  all  titles  of 
nobility  (except  fashionable  ladies).  France  abolished 
privileges  formerly  monopolized  by  their  nobility,  and 
gave  permission  for  any  one  to  assume  vain  titles,  until 
it  was  found  to  be  a means  of  facilitating  fraud  ; not 
only  on  the  part  of  those  who  assumed  family  titles 
falsely,  but  also  on  the  part  of  younger  branches  of 
noble  houses  or  impoverished  holders  of  noble  titles. 
Some  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  in  England 
are  known  to  be  systematic  knaves,  deceiving  trades- 
men by  their  claims  of  family  connection,  and  incurring 
debts  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  pay,  and  equally 
conscious  of  their  inability,  while  deliberately  swindling 
the  dupes  of  their  perfidious  ingenuity. 

Not  that  swindlers  are  rare  in  any  class,  or  that 
noble  families  are  not  as  moral,  as  honourable,  and 
as  talented  as  the  average  of  any  other  class ; but 
while  and  where  they  are  in  no  sense  superior  in  social 
and  political  worth  to  rich  untitled  families,  they  have 
no  more  claim  to  ranks  and  titles,  without  corresponding 
functions,  nor  to  rights  and  privileges,  without  duties 
and  responsibilities.  The  American  and  the  French 
Revolutions  decided  this  question  radically,  and  the 
other  civilized  nations  of  Christendom  will  have  to 
follow  the  example,  with  other  means  and  better 
results. 

The  real  occupiers  and  workers  of  the  land  and  the 
mines  of  England  are  leaseholders  or  companies,  who 
have  no  sovereign  rights  of  freehold,  which  rights 
properly  belong  to  the  crown  as  the  trustee  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  nobles  originally  held  their  estates 
at  the  discretion  of  the  king,  until  they  obtained  here- 
ditary “ rights  ” of  possession,  and  usurped  the  rights 
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of  absolute  disposal  of  all  that  was  on  their  estates,  and 
beneath  them  in  the  mines.  (See  De  Lolme  on  the 
“ Constitution  of  England/’  and  the  authorities  he 
names.)  This  sovereign  1C  right”  they  now  hold  fast, 
and  lease  possession  to  their  tenants  for  a given  time 
only  ; which  leases  are  renewable  at  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  landlords,  who  levy  ground-rents  for  themselves 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  public  exchequer. 

All  this  will  certainly  be  changed  as  soon  as  the 
people  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  organize  true 
governments  and  national  authorities.  Meanwhile, 
such  an  advancement  is  more  or  less  impracticable, 
even  in  new  countries  like  Australia  and  America. 
Still,  as  England  is  a compact  state,  easily  managed  by 
a legislative  and  executive  government,  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  very  long  before  hereditary  titles  are  abo- 
lished, as  offensive  relics  of  a barbarous  age  ; and  with 
the  titles,  hereditary  private  sovereignty  over  lands  and 
mines.  The  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  may  be 
abolished,  and  the  lands  and  mines  now  held  in  “ abso- 
lute right  ” by  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders, 
revert  to  the  state  as  the  only  sovereign  proprietor,  with 
power  to  lease  possession  for  a long  or  a short  term  of 
years  to  those  who  now  own  estates  and  houses  ; such 
leases  of  possession,  and  renewals  of  leases,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  laws,  framed  and  voted  by  majorities  in 
Parliament,  in  accordance  with  conscientious  views  of 
social  economy  and  justice,  sanctioned  by  public 
opinion.  A fifty  or  eighty  years’  renewable  leasehold, 
without  sovereign  rights,  would  guarantee  the  present 
owners  of  property  against  any  violent  change  in  their 
possessions,  and  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture would  bring  justice  into  the  division  of  property 
amongst  the  children  of  each  family. 

Hereditary  ranks  and  titles  being  abolished  along 
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with  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  ducal  palaces  would  be 
too  grand  and  too  expensive  for  the  smaller  fortunes  of 
their  equalized  descendants,  there  being  no  longer  any 
difference  of  inheritance  between  elder  and  younger 
sons  and  daughters.  What,  then,  should  be  done  with 
great  parks  and  palaces  and  castles,  too  vast  and  too 
expensive  for  less  wealthy  families  ? They  might  be 
bought  from  their  owners  by  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities,  to  be  transformed  into  public  institutions  and 
museums  for  the  recreation  and  instruction  of  all 
classes.  At  present  they  are  often  fdled  with  gems  of 
art  and  invaluable  libraries  seldom  seen  or  used  by 
their  owners,  and  only  now  and  then  on  view  for 
strangers.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  enjoyed  by  a few, 
instead  of  being  a pleasure  and  a benefit  to  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  in  each  locality. 

Life  peerages  would  be  more  efficient  than  hereditary 
peerages,  and.  limited  rights  of  inheritance  need  not 
interfere  with  an  unlimited  right  of  thrift  in  every  use- 
ful vocation  or  profession.  No  family  can  usefully 
spend  more  than  five  thousand  pounds  a year  of  the 
present  money  value,  and  this  might  be  allowed  to 
eldest  sons  as  a privileged  share  of  inheritance,  to  up- 
hold the  rank  and  dignity  of  a wealthy  family,  where 
equal  division  might  reduce  the  status  of  the  eldest  son 
too  much. 

But  would  not  this  reduce  the  country  to  a state  of 
universal  mediocrity  of  fortune  and  aspiration,  without 
openiugs  for  legitimate  ambition  and  public  enterprise  ? 
We  do  not  find  that  France  or  the  United  States  of 
America  are  reduced  to  any  grovelling  state  of  equality 
of  fortune  amongst  private  individuals  and  families. 
Large  estates  are  numerous  in  both  nations,  notwith- 
standing the  equal  division  of  property  amongst  the 
children  of  the  family,  and  men  of  enterprise  realize 
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colossal  fortunes  in  a lifetime,  such  as  bankers,  merchants, 
contractors,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen.  Small  pea- 
sant proprietors  hardly  possess  collectively  one-tenth 
part  of  the  territory  of  France,  while  nine-tenths  are 
held  in  large  farms  and  numerous  farmsteads  on  single 
estates.  Thrifty  proprietors  buy  up  the  small  plots  of 
unthrifty  families,  and  thus  prevent  the  utter  ruin 
which  would  ensue  in  case  of  endless  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  land. 

This  question  would  be  more  easily  settled  in  a lease- 
hold system  of  possession,  without  sovereign  proprietor- 
ship vested  in  freeholds,  since  nobody  would  want  to 
lease  minute  plots  of  land  for  cultivation,  although 
building  leases  of  small  plots  might  be  common. 
Besides,  the  state,  being  sovereign  proprietor,  would 
not  grant  leases  of  land  otherwise  than  on  established 
principles  of  public  interest  and  political  economy. 

Would  you,  then,  organize  society  without  hereditary 
ranks  and  titles,  as  in  America,  where  “ nobody  is  any- 
body,” and  families  have  no  historical  position  ? Vast 
numbers  of  families  in  England  have  no  historical  posi- 
tion of  any  public  interest,  although  they  may  be  able 
to  trace  their  lineage  for  centuries  back,  even  farther 
back,  in  some  cases  (as  in  Ireland),  than  the  titled  no- 
bility of  the  country.  These  families  are  many  of  them 
wealthy  and  respectable,  and  seem  to  thrive  well  and 
happily  without  hereditary  ranks  and  titles.  They 
even  furnish  nearly  all  the  real  dukes  or  captains  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  art  and  science,  army  and  navy, 
government  and  legislation,  justice  and  religion,  furnish- 
ing recruits,  in  fact,  to  the  hereditary  ranks  of  nobility, 
which  would  otherwise  die  out  entirely  in  a few  short 
centuries. 

Titles  do  not  always  represent  the  lineage  or  respec- 
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table  descent,  while  they  often  give  a false  glitter  to 
ignoble  origin. 

Ministers  and  statesmen,  generals  and  admirals,  great 
merchants  and  bankers,  manufacturers  and  traders,  in- 
ventors and  poets,  philosophers  and  philanthropists, 
judges  and  lawyers,  scholars  and  preachers,  professors 
and  teachers,  physicians  and  surgeons,  actors  and  ora- 
tors, artists  and  engineers,  musicians  and  composers, 
travellers  and  explorers,  chemists  and  geologists,  natu- 
ralists and  physiologists,  geographers  and  astronomers, 
mathematicians  and  historians,  not  to  mention  other 
leading  ranks  of  genius  and  usefulness,  require  no  titles 
of  nobility  but  those  which,  they  have  earned  by  enter- 
prise and  merit  ; their  names  shed  lustre  on  their  fami- 
lies, without  holding  up  to  ridicule  descendants  who 
have  not  inherited  the  genius,  and  only  act  as  living 
dummies,  labelled  with  the  names  and  titles  of  sepul- 
chred heroes. 

As  for  the  snobbism  of  “ nobility  ” of  ancient  lineage, 
Adam  and  Eve  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  remote  an- 
cestors of  all  classes  alike,  and  the  root  of  all  preten- 
sions to  antiquity.  Eve  stole  an  apple,  and  Adam  re- 
ceived a part  of  the  stolen  goods.  Both  were  convicted 
and  transported  for  life,  to  go  and  form  a convict  colony, 
the  reputed  ancestors  of  all  mankind. 

The  influence  of  wealth  is  much  greater  without 
titles  than  the  influence  of  penury  with  the  titles  of 
dukes  and  marquises,  as  commonly  met  with  in  Italy  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  lor  perpetuating  this 
relic  of  the  middle  ages  in  modern  nationalities.  Where 
are  the  ancient  nobilities  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  Gieece 
and  Rome  (much  more  ancient  than  those  of  modern 
Europe)  ? Dead  and  buried,  and  forgotten  long  ago. 

Besides  the  natural  distinctions  of  political  classes, 
there  are  natural  degrees  of  collective  society,  undei  the 
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guidance  of  regularly  constituted  authorities.  The 
family  is  ruled  by  the  paterfamilias,  who  is  the  natural 
provider  and  protector,  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  ot  his 
own  household  ; and  similar  functions  of  authority  and 
guidance  are  natural  and  necessary  in  all  degrees  of 
social  complexity,  corporate,  domestic,  municipal,  na- 
tional, international,  and  universal.  In  general  terms, 
we  may  define  them  thus  — 

II.  Prophet — initial  or  inventive  authority  (generative) ; 

U.  Priest— moral  and  educational  authority  (regenerative)  ; 

fp  Judge — judicial  authority  (nioderative) ; 

O.  King — presidental  authority  (regulative) ; 

(Modern  priests  and  teachers  are  not  sacerdotal  antiquities.) 

The  domestic  community  is  easily  regulated  by  the 
head  of  the  household,  who  combines  in  his  own 
person  all  the  natural  degrees  of  authority,  while  di- 
vision of  labour  becomes  necessary  for  similar  functions 
in  a corporate  body  of  any  kind,  as  in  a railway  com- 
pany, for  instance.  The  inventors  of  the  locomotive 
engine,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  railway  system,  as  well 
as  the  promoters  of  the  company  itself  as  a financial  and 
viatorial  enterprise,  may  be  regarded  as  the  generators 
( initial  authorities) , or  authors,  of  the  corporate  commu- 
nity,  while  the  directors  are  constituted  as  a governing 
body,  under  the  regulative  authority  of  a president  of 
the  board  of  directors  ; the  shareholders  have  in  their 
hands  the  legislative  authority,  which  they  delegate  to 
their  representatives  ; the  charter  of  the  company,  given 
by  act  of  Parliament,  subjects  the  company  to  the  laws  of 
the  realm  ; while  the  bye-laws  of  the  company  itself  and 
their  police  regulations,  under  the  control  of  the  direc- 
tois,  maintain  internal  order  in  the  working  depart- 
ment ; the  servants  of  the  company  can  be  fined  or  dis- 
missed for  misconduct  by  the  managers  of  a department, 
or  by  the  board  of  general  management. 
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There  is  no  directly  recognized  moral  authority  of  the 
company  over  its  servants,  although  certain  facilities  oi 
lectures  and  reading-rooms  are  sometimes  provided  for 
the  instruction  and  moralization  of  the  labourers,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  misconduct  would  probably  cause 
any  of  the  agents  or  the  servants  to  be  discharged. 

In  a municipal  community  there  is  a mayor,  and  his 
council  of  aldermen,  as  a regulative  authority  ; a magis- 
trate or  justice  of  the  peace  as  a judicial  authority  ; a 
church  and  a ministering  clergy,  aided  by  teachers  in 
the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  as  an  educational  or  regene- 
rative authority  ; and  whoever  proposes  an  improve- 
ment of  any  kind,  or  a new  invention,  which  is  adopted 
by  the  parish,  is  to  that  extent  an  initial  or  inventive 
authority. 

In  our  national  community,  the  queen  is  the  centre 
of  all  authority,  presidential,  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  legis- 
lative, and  executive,  although  limited  in  power  by 
constitutional  laws  and  customs.  International  autho- 
rities have  hitherto  been  only  brief  sittings  of  a con- 
gress of  diplomats,  to  form  “ holy  alliances  ” not  very 
sacred,  nor  very  long  respected  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties ; and  the  only  semblance  of  an  authority  claiming 
presidential  rule  over  all  nations  has  been  the  papal  see 
of  Rome,  accepted  for  a time  by  Christian  nations  during 
the  middle  ages,  though  never  admitted  by  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Eastern  Buddhists,  nor  by  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Moslem  religion  ; and  even  in  Christendom, 
the  Reformation  has  detached  one  half  of  Europe  from 
the  pope’s  jurisdiction  in  all  international  arrange- 
ments, while  repudiating  his  claims  of  catholic  autho- 
rity and  infallibility  in  matters  of  religion.  Nor  is  the 
pope  of  Rome  ever  likely  to  regain  his  lost  position  in 
the  Christian  world,  or  be  promoted  to  the  universal 
presidency  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  without  a 
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miraculous  conversion  from  his  present  notions  of  in- 
fallibility to  wider  and  deeper  views  of  science  and  of 
revelation,  common  sense  and  liberty,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Gospel  of 
the  Pi’ince  of  Peace. 

AUTHORITIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

Religions  have  always  been  the  main  origin  of  social 
authorities  and  institutions,  and  claim  to  have  been 
derived  from  divine  revelations.  Not  only  the  religion 
of  Christendom  claims  divine  origin  and  authority,  but 
all  known  religions  of  antiquity,  banded  down  to  us  in 
the  Vedas,  the  Zend  Avesta,  and  other  monuments  of 
history,  claim  origin  from  oracular  communications  or 
divine  revelations.  Even  savage  races  appeal  to  a 
supernatural  source  of  religious  knowledge  and  autho- 
rity. Theological  and  ecclesiastical  superstructures 
built  on  revelation  are,  however,  mainly  due  to  induc- 
tive and  deductive  modes  of  reasoning,  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  discussing  the  universality  of  certain  habits  and 
customs  in  all  ages  of  history,  and  in  all  races  of  man- 
kind, Sir  John  Lubbock,  at  the  Dundee  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  of  Science,  some  years  ago,  made 
the  following  statements,  with  reference  to  a paper 
published  by  Mr.  Haliburton,  in  the  “Institute  of 
Natural  Science  ” (Nova  Scotia),  on  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  which  unity  he  wishes  to  prove  by  the 
universality  of  certain  superstitions  with  regard  to 
sneezing.  “If  it  be  once  established,”  says  he,  “that 
a great  number  of  arbitrary  customs,  which  cannot 
have  occurred  naturally  to  all  men  at  the  same  time, 
have  been  universally  observed,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  they  are  primitive  customs  derived  from  a 
common  source,  and  that  if  we  have  inherited  them, 
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they  owe  their  origin  to  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  dis- 
persion of  the  human  race.”  “ To  warrant  such  a 
conclusion,”  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  “the  custom  must 
evidently  be  arbitrary.  The  belief  that  two  and  two 
are  four,  the  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months, 
and  such  like  coincidences,  prove  nothing ; but  I very 
much  doubt,  not  only  the  universal,  but  even  a general, 
existence  of  a custom  which  is  of  an  entirely  arbitrary 
character,  . . . but  many  things  appear  natural  to  a 
savage  which  to  us  may  appear  absurd  or  inexplicable. 

“ Mr.  Haliburton  adduces,  as  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  his  views,  the  common  habit  of  c God  bless 
you,’  or  similar  expression,  when  any  person  sneezes. 
He  shows  the  custom  to  be  very  ancient  and  univer- 
sally prevalent.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  Aristotle, 
Apuleius,  Pliny,  and  by  Jewish  rabbis.  It  has  been 
observed  in  Florida,  Taiti,  and  the  Isles  of  Tongo.  Mr. 
Haliburton  shows  that  this  custom  is  not  arbitrary,  and 
consequently  does  not  fall  under  his  rule. 

“ A belief  in  the  existence  of  invisible  beings  is  very 
general  amongst  savages  ; and  although  they  deem  it 
superfluous  to  attribute  to  their  agency  any  event  of 
an  agreeable  nature,  they  attribute  to  the  agency  and 
ill-will  of  spirits  all  sinister  events  or  occurrences. 
Many  savages  regard  illness  of  any  kind  as  caused  by 
possession.  The  body  of  the  sufferer  is  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit.  In  case  of  illness  they  do  not  suppose  that 
the  organs  themselves  are  affected,  but  that  they  are 
devoured  by  a god.  Their  medicine  men  do  not  try  to 
cure  the  disease,  but  to  drive  out  the  demon.  Some 
tribes  have  a distinct  god  for  each  disease.”  (We  may 
here  observe,  however,  that  the  American  Indians  had 
discovered  many  plants  with  medicinal  properties.— 

H.  D.)  . 

“ The  aborigines  of  Australia  do  not  believe  in  natu- 
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ral  death.  When  a man  dies,  they  believe  him  to  he 
the  victim  of  sorcery,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  find  the  fiend  who  has  bewitched  the  man.  A people 
in  this  state,  and  we  see  that  all  races  have  passed,  or 
are  now  passing,  through  such  a state  of  evolution, 
when  they  see  a man  sneeze,  they  suppose  he  is  attacked 
and  surprised  by  an  invisible  spirit.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural,  therefore,  than  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a god 
more  powerful  than  the  demon  of  possession.” 

“ Mr.  Haliburton  admits  that  sneezing  is  believed  by 
savages  to  be  the  forerunner  of  some  misfortune  going 
to  happen ; that  the  person  who  sneezes  is,  in  fact, 
already  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  There  is  nothing 
arbitrary,  therefore,  in  the  custom  arising  from  this 
natural  and  universal  belief.”  We  need  not  discuss  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  views  on  these  questions. 

This  form  of  belief  in  a world  of  spirits  may  differ 
from  other  forms  of  belief,  but  it  attests  the  fact  of 
spiritual  agency  being  deemed  superior  to  natural 
agency,  and  also  the  habit  of  consulting  spirits  of  a pro- 
tective order  to  avert  the  inflictions  of  evil  spirits  upon 
helpless  mortals  in  the  flesh.  Such  a belief  is  derived 
originally  from  actual  experience  of  communication  with 
the  risen  spirits  of  departed  souls.  Such  experience  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  present  day,  and  is  universally 
attested  in  the  history  of  all  races  in  all  ages.  Other 
phenomena  besides  those  of  direct  communication  with 
spirits  lead  to  rational  speculations  on  death  and  resur- 
rection, birth  and  life,  origin  and  destiny,  health  and 
disease,  happiness  and  misery,  as  the  origin  of  religious 
institutions.  Experience  is  the  foundation  of  belief, 
however  limited  experience  may  be,  or  feeble  and  illogi- 
cal the  faculties  of  mind  ; not  to  mention  human  weak- 
ness as  a natural  yearning  for  protection,  and  human 
vanity  as  a yearning  for  ascendency. 
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The  birth  of  children  in  the  family  strikes  the  mind 
with  wonder  and  delight ; the  death  of  parents  and 
relations  excites  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence,  fear  and 
sorrow.  The  father  of  a family  is  the  provider,  pro- 
tector, and  instructor  of  his  children,  appointed  by 
nature,  and  becomes  prophet,  priest,  and  king  in  his 
own  household  ; thus  religion  is  the  source  of  authority 
in  the  domestic  circle  ; first  in  one  family,  then  in 
many,  and  finally  in  all  families,  grouped  together  in 
villages,  provinces,  or  nations.  God  is  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  the  Father  of  all  human  beings,  the  Pro- 
vidence, Protector,  and  Instructor  of  human  parents, 
through  the  agency  of  ministering  spirits,  messengers, 
or  “ angels  of  the  Lord  and  thus  the  moral  law  is 
first  established  on  divine  authority  for  the  government 
of  families  and  nations.  Communication  with  the 
spirits  of  ancestors  forms  the  earliest  family  religion ; 
divine  revelations  from  angels  to  inspired  prophets  and 
lawgivers  (such  as  those  of  Israel)  form  the  religious 
authority  of  certain  tribes  and  nationalities.  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans,  Persians  and  Hindoos,  not  to  mention 
the  more  Eastern  nations  of  China  and  Japan,  have 
their  sacred  oracles  and  traditions,  handed  down  in 
ancient  records  ; and  some  modern  philosophers  main- 
tain that  such  records  contain  monuments  of  wisdom 
equal  to  those  of  the  Bible  and  the  gospel.  The  life 
and  writings  of  Sakya-Mouni,  the  founder  of  the  Bud- 
dhist religion,  are  deemed  equal  to  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ;  and  no  doubt  all  the  families  of 
mankind  have  been  favoured  with  revelations  of  divine 
truth  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  though  all  have 
not  been  equally  entrusted  with  Messianic  missions  to 
the  most  progressive  races,  and  through  them  finally  to 
all  mankind.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the  relative 
degrees  of  truth  and  potency  in  different  religions. 
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Christendom  at  present  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  the 
races  and  religions  of  humanity. 

Eeligious  authority,  then,  is  the  first  and  highest 
kind  of  authority  for  the  guidance  of  families  and  tribes, 
races  and  nationalities ; and  second  to  this  comes 
general  customs  and  traditions  of  unwritten  law.  These 
two  kinds  of  law  and  authority  rule  nations  long  before 
the  art  of  writing  is  invented,  long  before  statute  laws 
are  formed,  and  long  before  principles  of  jurisprudence 
are  developed  as  a branch  of  human  science. 

Divine  revelations  are  still  considered  much  higher 
authority  than  human  theories  of  jurisprudence,  although 
some  philosophers  object  to  what  are  deemed  “ inaccu- 
rate statements  of  facts  in  sacred  history,  and  incredible 
accounts  of  miracles.”  These  objections  are  easily  met 
on  the  one  hand  by  actual  experience  of  spiritual 
phenomena  in  our  own  times,  just  as  astounding  as  any 
miracles  in  ancient  history  ; and  on  the  other  hand  the 
actual  habits  of  ignorant  people  in  civilized  nations  still 
continue  to  perpetuate  inaccurate  modes  of  statement 
in  the  narration  of  common  and  uncommon  events. 
Yico  observes  in  his  “ Scienza  Nuova  ” (chapter  “ Poli- 
tiques  des  Heros  ”)  that  Latin  authors  write  the  word 
sexcenta,  for  any  indefinite  number ; while  Italians  for- 
merly used  the  word  cento,  and  in  later  times  cento - 
mille.  The  science  of  numbers,  he  remarks,  is  an 
abstract  science,  too  abstruse  to  have  been  familiar  to 
the  people  in  early  periods  of  history.  In  England,  at 
the  present  time,  one  person  will  tell  you  there  were 
fifty  thousand  people  at  a popular  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park,  where  another  will  say  twenty  thousand  ; one  of 
more  cautious  temperament  who  was  also  present  will 
estimate  the  crowd  at  five  thousand,  or  several  thou- 
sands only.  Indefinite  numbers  are  still  commonly 
spoken  of,  therefore,  as  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  tens 
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of  thousands,  or  several  thousands,  for  a multitude  of 
people  that  have  not  been  literally  counted : small 
crowds  are  hundreds,  large  crowds  thousands,  or  tens 
of  thousands.  Similar  modes  of  speech  in  sacred  history 
have  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  cases  of  traditional 
exaggeration  with  regard  to  multitudes  or  undeter- 
mined numbers.  But,  then,  it  is  replied,  why  should 
not  sacred  history  he  perfectly  true,  if  it  is  to  claim 
divine  authority?  Why  should  the  highest  known 
religious  revelation  he  mixed  up  at  all  with  the  vulgar 
history  of  a singular  race  not  otherwise  remarkable  for 
moral  or  intellectual  superiority?  And  why  should 
that  race  have  been  scattered  and  utterly  ruined  as  a 
nation,  without  any  history  at  all,  as  soon  as  a new 
development  was  given  to  their  religious  revelations  ? 
Why  should  human  nature  itself  not  be  perfect  every- 
where, if  it  is  to  claim  a divine  origin  ? Probably 
because  all  things  on  this  eaitli  progress  fiom  impel  fec- 
tion  to  relative  degrees  of  excellence,  in  accordance 
with  natural  and  predetermined  conditions  of  meta- 
morpliic  evolution. 

Religion  is  thus  the  source  of  moral  law  in  families 
and  communities  ; the  basis  of  spiritual  or  theocratic 
government  j while  customs  and  tiaditions  of  ancient 
usages  are  the  origin  of  common  law  (unwritten  law), 
the  basis  of  civil  relations  and  purely  temporal  adminis- 
tration. 

Not  only  social  authority  and  government  have  their 
origin  in  religious  revelations  and  sacerdotal  corpora- 
tions, but  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences  have  the  same 
origin,  since  all  the  religious  inspirations  of  prophets, 
the  scientific  discoveries  of  philosophers,  poetical  and 
artistic  conceptions,  physical  and  mechanical  inventions, 
are  new  ideas  unknown  to  mortals,  until  impiessed 
upon  their  minds  by  beings  in  a spiritual  world,  where 
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all  ideas  are  known  for  ever,  as  nothing  can  exist  in 
principle  but  that  which  is  eternally  known  to  an  omni- 
scient mind.  Apart  from  this,  however,  it  is,  in  a 
measure,  known  and  more  or  less  positively  stated  by 
men  of  great  erudition,  such  as  Vico,  in  a chapter  on 
“ L’astronomie  po&tique”  (by  which  he  means  the 
astronomy  of  the  ancients),  that  £!  astronomy  was  first 
developed  by  the  Cha1  deans  ; the  Phenicians  obtained 
from  the  Chaldeans  a knowledge  of  the  sun-dial  and  its 
uses  ; the  Phenicians  also  communicated  to  the  Greeks 
the  opinions  which  were  current  amongst  Chaldeans, 
with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  gods  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  ” (sun,  moon,  and  planets) . This,  how- 
ever, Vico  deems  a proof  of  the  decline  of  spiritual 
revelation  and  religion  amongst  all  the  nations  who 
originated  or  accepted  such  ideas.  Pie  lays  it  down  as 
a principle  of  historical  criticism,  that  c:  nations  never 
admit  strange  gods  or  new  religions  until  they  arrive  at 
an  advanced  stage  of  religious,  social,  and  political  de- 
cline.” And  as  an  inference  from  this  axiom,  he  con- 
cludes “ that  with  all  the  pagan  nations  of  the  Eastern 
world,  uS  well  as  those  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and.  ancient 
Latium,  astronomy  had  a vulgar,  speculative  origin  (not 
by  revelation).  The  gods  were  located  in  the  planets, 
and  the  heroes  in  che  constellations  of  fixed  stars, 
simply  because  the  former  appear  larger  and  more 
important  to  the  naked  eye,  unenlightened  by  true 
science.  These  opinions  were  imported  from  the  East 
by  Phenicians  in  their  intercourse  with  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Latins,  who  were  just  in  the  right  state  to 
accept  them.  The  history  of  certain  heroes  and  their 
deeds  of  valour  were  already  inscribed  (in  hieroglyphics 
and  other  simple  forms  of  graphic  representation)  on 
extant  monuments,  and  a goodly  number  of  the  greater 
deities  being  already  distributed  amongst  the  stars,  the 
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titles  of  these  gods  and  heroes  furnished  names  for 
planets,  stars,  and  constellations,  as  an  alphabet  of  the 
crudely-formed  sciences  of  astronomy  and  astrology.  ’ 
Mythological  speculations  and  poetical  descriptions, 
such  as  Homer’s,  usurped  in  a great  measure  the  autho- 
rity of  divine  revelation  ; and  religion,  shrouded  by 
poetical  imaginations,  lost  its  original  influence  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  for  the  common  people  first,  and  after- 
wards for  governments.  This  is  enough  to  account  for 
the  extinction  of  pagan  nations,  and  the  continuous 
authority  of  the  Messianic  revelations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  which  never  were  mixed  up  with  pro- 
fane sciences  or  with  heathen  gods  and  goddesses , 
although  many  of  the  pagan  customs  and  institutions 
of  religious  feasts  and  ceremonies  have  been  more  or 
less  modified  by  some  of  the  Christian  churches,  as 
some  of  the  Egyptian  creeds  and  customs  had  been  for- 
merly adopted  by  the  Jews.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  philosophical  and  poetical  inspirations  were 
not  of  divine  origin,  as  well  as  religious  inspirations, 
and  that  the  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences  from 
a pagan  origin  is  not,  in  a measure,  as  important  as  the 
development  of  religious,  social,  and  political  authority 
from  the  more  potent  source  of  Messianic  revelation. 
An  impartial  view  of  providential  rule  in  history  leads 
us  to  believe  all  modes  of  evolution  equally  divine  and 
natural,  and  consequently,  in  a relative  degree,  neces- 
sary and  indispensable,  just  as  extinct  species  of  animals 
may  have  been  indispensable  forerunners  of  the  living 
species  in  our  day. 

In  speaking  of  the  primitive  elements  of  society, 
Vico  says  that  “ Religions,  languages,  marriages,  rights 
of  property  in  families,  and  hereditary  names  of  fami- 
lies, with  traditions  of  laws  or  customs,  and  of  authority 
in  certain  orders,”  are  what  he  considers  the  natural 
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foundations  of  society,  preordained  by  Providence,  and 
gradually  evolved  as  tlie  consequence  of  innate  faculties 
of  human  nature.  The  first  governments  were  theocratic, 
he  maintains,  in  the  early  history  of  the  race,  and  the 
second  aristocratic,  or  “heroic,”  in  the  natural  evolution 
of  society.  The  two  were  more  or  less  combined,  some- 
times the  “ sacred”  or  religious  order  being  predomi- 
nant, while  at  other  times  the  “ heroic'-’  or  the  military 
order  might  prevail.  Theocratic  government  rules  first ; 
then  comes  an  alliance  of  the  “sacred  and  heroic” 
orders  ; the  soldiers  and  the  priests  combine  to  form  an 
aristocracy  which  rules  the  masses  of  the  people  during 
periods  of  popular  ignorance  and  servitude  ; after  which 
the  people,  having  become  more  enlightened  and  in- 
dustrious, clamour  for  the  rights  of  social,  religious,  and 
political  equality  in  law,  and  thus  transform  an  aristo- 
cratic constitution  of  unequal  rights  and  privileges  into 
a democratic  or  a mixed  form  of  constitutional  equality, 
justice,  freedom,  and  authority. 

True  religion  is  always  the  highest  authority  in  moral 
government ; true  aristocracy  or  nobility  of  character 
and  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  weal  the  highest  autho- 
rity in  'political  or  administrative  government;  true 
democracy , or  independent  and  enlightened  industry 
and  sobriety,  the  highest  authority  in  legislative  govern- 
ment and  progressive  evolution.  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  true  religion  ? true  nobility  ? and  true  democracy  ? 
Do  any  of  the  churches  adequately  represent  true  reli- 
gion ? Any  of  the  aristocracies  true  nobility  ? Any  of 
the  industrial  peoples  true  democracy  ? Not  one : 
neither  clergy,  nobility,  nor  laity. 

The  heathen  nations  of  antiquity  lost  sight  of  spiritual 
revelation  in  turning  their  attention  to  natural  phe- 
nomena in  the  heavens.  In  giving  birth  to  philosophy 
and  science  they  lost  spiritual  guidance.  Christian 
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churches  hold  fast  to  Scripture,  and  distrust  the  book 
of  nature  as  a divine  revelation  of  the  laws  of  order  in 
creation.  The'  two  kinds  of  revelation  are  neverthe- 
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less  necessary  for  a due  understanding  of  divine 
truth  and  science.  The  Word  of  God  agrees,  no 
doubt,  with  the  works  of  God,  although  both  may  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  conditions  of  progressive 
evolution  and  relative  degrees  of  imperfection,  which 
are  discernible  in  human  nature,  as  a part  ol  universal 
nature. 

Natural  science  has  been  more  or  less  relinquished  by 
the  clergy  in  Christendom,  and  abandoned  to  the  care 
of  sceptics  and  philosophers.  Why  should  this  be  so  ? 
Have -the  clergy  no  leisure  for  study?  or  do  they 
erroneously  deem  spiritual  theology  incompatible  with 
natural  theology,  as  if  nature  were  not  divine  as  well 
as  Scripture  ? 

Some  of  them  claim  infallibility.  What  kind  of  in- 
fallibility ? That  of  waiting  patiently  and  trustingly 
in  helpless  quietude  until  they  are  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  what  to  do  ? If  that  be  so,  the  popes  of  Home 
may  perhaps  be  inspired  to  understand  that  an  inter- 
national centre  of  moral  authority  will  be  wanted  to 
arbitrate  for  nations,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  sword 
for  a solution  of  political  misunderstandings  ; and  as 
the  papal  hierarchy  has  always  professed  to  stand  above 
princes  and  principalities,  some  enterprising  pope  should 
inquire  of  Heaven  how  he  is  to  regain  the  moral  power 
which  his  predecessors  held  formerly  with  full  consent, 
but  which  has  been  lost  for  want  of  power  to  retain  it 
in  modern  times.  Could  not  an  infallible  pope  perceive 
that]  nature  is  divine  as  well  as  Scripture  ? that  true 
science  is  a safe  guide  to  human  reason  ? The  tradi- 
tions of  Christianity  do  not  forbid  progressive  evolu- 
tion ? That  the  right  of  interpretation  has  been 
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always  maintained  both  for  the  revelations  of  Scripture 
and  of  nature  ? The  personal  “ infallibility”  of  the 
pope  may  unconsciously  have  been  recently  decreed  by 
an  “ oecumenical  council”  for  some  useful  purpose  ? 
and  this  purpose  might  possibly  be  the  right  of  an 
“infallible”  pope  to  introduce  new  ideas  and  new  regu- 
lations into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  against  the 
benighted  will  of  a bigoted  and  unprogressive  body  of 
clergy  and  laity  ? Such  an  obstacle  might  be  invincible 
without  the  personal  infallibility  of  a pope  as  the  vicar 
of  “ the  Prince  of  Peace.” 

No  new  laws  of  international  relations  or  principles 
of  jurisprudence  are  required  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a central  authority.  “ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s 
and  the  fulness  thereof.”  The  gospel  is  the  law  of 
heaven  ; all  Christian  nations  recognize  it  as  the  highest 
law.  The  Prince  of  Peace  is  the  acknowledged  head  of 
celestial  and  terrestrial  humanity,  and  his  gospel  is 
accepted  as  the  law  of  human  brotherhood,  adapted  to 
the  simplest  hearts  and  minds  ; so  plainly  written  that 
“ he  who  runs  may  read.”  It  is  the  law  of  universal 
liberty  and  harmony  ; the  constitution  of  a spiritual 
monarchy  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  All  international 
difficulties  will  in  time  be  settled  by  this  law,  and  those 
who  hold  authority  on  this  divine  condition  will  be 
gladly  recognized. 

In  the  present  state  of  feelings  and  opinions,  no  pope 
is  likely  to  attempt  any  such  a work  of  international 
conciliation.  Catholics  hate  Protestants  and  schismatics 
of  all  denominations ; Protestants  hate  Catholics,  and 
suspect  them  of  sinister  designs  on  civil  and  religious 
liberty  : socialists  (very  numerous  amongst  the  working- 
classes  of  both  Europe  and  America)  cordially  detest 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  who  are  not  less  violent 
in  their  hatred  and  fears  of  socialists,  and  more  espe- 
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cially  of  international  socialists.  It  is  not,  then,  with 
a view  to  any  probable  conversion  of  papal  authority  to 
such  a purpose  that  we  imagine  such  a mode  of  action, 
but  as  a means  of  impressing  on  the  mind  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  such  an  international  centre  of 
evangelical  authority.  There  is,  in  fact,  already  in  the 
British  constitution  a much  more  catholic  principle  of 
international  unity  (civil,  religious,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic) than  anything  of  Homan  origin  and  growth 
ever  has  been,  or  probably  ever  could  become,  although 
not  as  universal  in  theory  as  an  oecumenical  assembly. 
Parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America  are  already 
engaged  in  the  federal  unity  of  the  British  colonial 
empire  under  the  rule  of  Queen  V ictoria.  In  Europe, 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (not 
to  mention.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Heligoland)  . in 
Africa,  the  British  settlements  of  the  western  coast 
and  those  of  South  Africa ; in  Asia  and  Australasia, 
there  are  India  and  Ceylon,  Australia  and  New  Zealand , 
in  America,  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  the  do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia,  not  to  mention  the 
United  States,  which  are  an  offshoot  from  the  British 
empire,  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  mother  country, 
though  not  in  federal  community  with  the  rest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  colonies. 

Under  this  constitution  all  religious  sects  are  free, 
Christians,  Jews,  Mahomedans,  Brahmins,  Buddhists, 
Zoroastrians,  or  Parsees  ; civil  constitutions  are  various 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man , 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark;  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand;  India  and  the  Mauritius; 
Cape  Colonies  and  St.  Helena.  Legislative  and  political 
independency  are  enjoyed  by  each  colonial  community. 
There  is  nothing  ec]ual  to  this  in  libeiality  an  cat  10 
licity  in  all  the  world  (not  even  in  the  United  States  of 
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America,  who  could  not  do  anything  better  than  join 
this  Anglo-Saxon  federation).  This  is  a natural  growth 
of  truly  federative  universality  in  principle  and  in  prac- 
tical reality.  The  throne  of  the  British  empire  is  a 
suggestive  type  of  central  authority  and  connective 
universality  : civil,  religious,  political,  and  economical ; 
limited  merely  by  the  laws  of  rational  liberty  and  com- 
mon sense. 

Commercial  freedom  and  prosperity  are  the  key-note 
of  this  law  of  toleration  and  federal  co-operation — reli- 
gious dogmatism  could  never  accomplish  such  a work. 
All  the  religions  of  the  world  have  been  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  “ mutual ” hostility;  each  one  determined 
to  domineer  and  exterminate  the  others.  Toleration  is 
not  a favourite  dogma  of  any  ecclesiastical  system.  We 
may  class  religions  roughly,  and  ask  ourselves  what 
chance  there  is  of  mutual  conversion,  or  conciliation  : — • 

1.  Fetichism  and  demonism  (with  savages) ; 

2.  Ancestral  worship  in  China  and  Japan  ; 

3.  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  ; 

4.  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  religions  (extinct  ?) ; 

5.  Judaism  and  paganism  (modified?) ; 

G.  Christianism  and  Mahomedanism  (dominant). 

Commercialism  is  the  religion  of  “ respectability”  and 
freedom  in  Europe  and  America,  while  spreading  fast 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  world ; and  science  is  the 
handmaid  of  ingenious  industry  and  commerce.  Science 
is  one  and  invariable  in  truth  and  rationality,  while 
religious  creeds  and  dogmas  are  at  least  as  various  as 
the  list  of  different  sects  above.  Beligious  truth  and 
science  are,  no  doubt,  one  in  principle,  though  not  yet 
equally  developed  in  the  human  mind.  Some  degrees 
of  divine  truth  may  be  common  to  all  religions,  while 
ecclesiastical  systems,  with  special  creeds  and  dogmas, 
are  antagonistic  and  “uncanny.”  Freedom  and  tolera- 
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tion  can  alone  enable  them  to  live  in  peace  together  or 
apart,  and  these  have  become  paramount  in  the  British 
empire,  under  the  rule  of  a limited  monarchy  and  widely- 
spread  commercial  interests. 

Legislative  and  administrative  authorities  in  the  social 
organism  correspond  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  indi- 
vidual body,  while  the  religious  authorities  correspond 
to  the  connective  tissues  and  their  functions.  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  categories  which  act 
and  react  mutually  upon  each  other  ? 

The  central  ganglia  govern  according  to  impressions 
received  from  the  peripheral  nerves  of  sensation,  but 
when  the  organs  have  been  set  in  motion,  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  these  motions  is  effected  by  the  con- 
nective tissues,  some  of  which  pervade  all  the  organs, 
while  others  co-operate  with  the  most  important  systems 
of  the  body.  These  connective  tissues  are  serous,  adi- 
pous,  glandular,  and  ammotic  (matei no-foetal  connec- 
tives). What  are  the  corresponding  factors  and  func- 
tions of  the  social  organism  ? They  are  regal  or  regula- 
tive ; judiciary  or  moderative  ; religious  or  regenerative ; 
and  divine  or  originative,  in  all  the  depths  of  collective 
life  and  organization. 

Religious  revelations,  scientific  discoveries,  poetic  and 
artistic  inspirations,  physical  and  mechanical  inventions, 
belong  to  the  divine  originative  order ; churches,  hos- 
pitals, prisons,  and  asylums  belong  to  the  religious  or 
regenerative  order  ; colleges  and  universities,  museums, 
libraries,  and  academies  of  art,  theatres  and  recreative 
institutions,  engineering  and  architectural  constructions 
anc1  appliances,  belong  to  this  constructive,  instructive, 
recreative,  and  regenerative  order.  Courts  of  justice, 
councils  of  discipline,  commercial  and  industrial  boards 
of  arbitration  between  labour  and  capital,  nebtois  an 
creditors,  belong  to  the  judiciary  or  moderative  ordei  , 
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kings  and  princes,  chancellors  and  governors  of  univer- 
sities, governors  or  presidents  of  academies  of  art,  as 
well  as  theatrical  and  recreative  institutions,  governors 
of  national  and  provincial  banks,  directors  of  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise,  belong  to  the  regal  and  regu- 
lative order  ; and  all  these  presidential,  judiciary,  re- 
generative, and  originative  orders  of  authority  and  con- 
trol are  quite  distinct  from  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative functions  of  government  in  commercial  industrial 
corporations,  artistic  corporations,  scientific  corporations, 
and  social  communities  of  high,  or  low  degree. 

With  regard  to  social  and.  political  organization  in  a 
limited  monarchy  like  that  of  England  or  republican 
America,  electors  and  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment are  legislative  authorities ; the  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative government  is  directly  responsible  to  them  ; 
while  central  rulers  are  invested  only  with  the  moral 
authority  of  honour,  justice,  charity,  and  reverence  for 
divine  truth  and  wisdom,  as  the  regulative,  moderative, 
regenerative,  and  originative  functions  of  a social  organ- 
ism, formed  in  correspondence  with  the  analogous  fac- 
tors and  functions  of  an  individual  body,  in  which  all 
the  parts  co-operate  in  the  associative  order  of  mutual 
relationship.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  absolute 
monarchies  and  military  despotisms,  where  people  and 
parliaments  have  little  or  no  power  against  the  arbi- 
trary rule  of  government,  other  than  that  of  violent 
rebellions  and  revolutions.  But,  in  the  individual 
foetus,  organs  and  systems  are  incompletely  formed, 
and  some  of  these  have  only  formative,  rather  than 
functional  modes  and  degrees  of  activity.  So  in  the 
collective  foetus  of  humanity,  many  of  the  organs  and 
systems  are  but  partially  formed  at  present,  and  have 
only  rudimental  modes  of  action  and  reaction  on  each 
other. 
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Eastern  states  are  much  less  advanced  than  the 
Western  nations  in  all  forms  and  degrees  of  social  evo- 
lution ; England  is  the  most  advanced,  in  some  respects, 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  not  excepting 
even  France  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
are  more  free  from  some  of  the  antiquated  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  middle  ages. 

We  need  not  enter  into  minute  details  of  history  to 
show  the  various  characteristics  of  different  forms  of 
government  in  past  ages  and  in  our  time.  Absolute 
monarchies  differ  widely  from  aristocratic  republics,  and 
these  again  from  constitutional  monarchies  and  repub- 
lics. We  may  observe,  however,  that  governments  im- 
prove the  people  much  less  generally  than  the  people 
themselves  by  their  industry  and  enterprise,  education 
and  public  spirit  improve  and  modify  their  forms  of 
government.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  read 
the  history  of  popular  and  parliamentary  struggles 
against  arbitrary  power,  in  transforming  the  absolute 
power  of  Norman  kings  into  the  limited  monarchy  and 
the  present  constitution  of  the  British  empire.  Parlia- 
ment is  supreme  in  making  laws  and  in  maintaining  all 
other  powers  within  the  limits  of  legal  modes  of  action  , 
the  people  hold  the  real  sovereignty,  since,  they  have 
the  power  of  electing  their  own  representatives  in  the 
Commons  house  of  Parliament,  which  has  the  means  of 
holding  in  check  both  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  king 
from  attempting  arbitrary  rule ; this  check  is  that  of 
voting  supplies  for  one  year  only,  controlling  the  money, 
without  which  arbitrary  power  has  but  little  influence. 
Centuries  of  progress  have  been  required  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a limited  monarchy  in  England  since  the 
forced  concession  of  Magna  Charta  from  King  Jolm  m 
1215  ; the  regular  establishment  of  the  Commons  house 
of  Parliament , with  the  exclusive  light  of  gi anting 
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annual  supplies,  or  voting  money  bills  (Edward  I.,  1295) ; 
the  Petition  of  Rights  wrung  from  the  first  Charles  ; 
Habeas  Corpus  wrung  from  Charles  II. ; t\\cBill  of  Rights 
signed  by  William  and  Mary  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
1G89  ; the  freedom  of  the  Press  legally  established,  1693. 
All  these  enactments  are  of  purely  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
and  of  a different  spirit  from  that  of  the  Pandects,  or 
the  Boman  law,  which  was  partly  introduced  by  the 
clergy  into  the  universities  soon  after  its  discovery  at 
Amalfi,  and  even  proposed  as  the  law  of  the  land  at  the 
time,  but  the  Lords  in  1379  prohibited  its  introduction 
as  the  civil  law  of  England,  and  therefore  it  has  never 
had  an  authoritative  recognition  by  an  English  Parlia- 
ment. 

All  these  questions  are  very  well  explained  for  the 
general  reader,  in  the  small  volume  of  De  Lolme,  on 
“ The  Constitution  of  England,”  which  work  should  be 
read  attentively  by  all  intelligent  men  and  women,  since 
it  is  this  constitution,  the  work  of  the  English  industrial 
towns  and  boroughs  represented  in  Parliament,  which 
has  transformed  absolute  military  despotism  into  a 
limited  constitutional  monarchy,  in  which  the  royal 
authority  is  the  root  of  administrative,  legal,  and  eccle- 
siastical authority,  without  -power  to  legislate  for  the 
people,  or  administer  for  the  people,  or  dictate  religious 
creeds  and  opinions  for  the  people,  who  really  legislate 
for  themselves  through  their  representatives,  and  govern 
themselves  through  ministers  of  the  crown,  chosen  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  changed  by  them  when- 
ever it  suits  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  people  plainly 
manifest  by  public  opinion.  The  English  constitution 
is  not  a fixed  and  unprogressive  system,  and  that  is 
one  of  its  main  qualities.  It  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  some  respects,  though  not  sufficiently,  since  De  Lolme 
wrote  his  book,  but  these  modifications  do  not  diminish 
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the  value  of  the  work  as  an  elementary  treatise  on  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government. 

X)e  Tocqueville’s  work  on  American  Democracy  is 
also  an  instructive  book,  explaining  the  theoiy  and 
practice  of  a federative  union,  with  the  separation  of 
functions  and  the  responsibility  of  authority  in  parishes 
and  townships,  counties  and  states,  in  a fedeial  re- 
public of  united  states,  under  a constitutional  form  of 
government. 

Industrial  energy  and  intellect  have  effected  a com- 
plete transformation  of  feudal  monarchy  and  arbitrary 
government,  in  England,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
commercial  liberty  and  intercourse  of  nations,  as  a 
means  of  organizing  finally  some  form  of  international 
authority  and  law.  A feeble  commencement  of  such  a 
court  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  has  recently  been 
attempted  by  England,  in  concert  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  settling  a dispute  between  them 
with  regard  to  international  duties  and  responsibilities 
(not  yet  duly  acknowledged  by  great  military  monai- 
chies).  The  result  has  been  useful  in  preserving  peace, 
though  hardly  sufficient  as  a means  of  showing  the  best 
method  of  constituting  an  international  tribunal.  Much 
remains  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  transforming  military 
despotisms  into  limited  monarchies  or  patriarchal  re- 
publics, before  a very  influential  international  authority 
can  be  fully  established  and  universally  recognized  ; but 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  and  opinions  must 
have  power,  in  time,  to  bring  about  such  changes  m all 
civilized  communities.  It  is,  however,  no  small  business 
to  educate  the  people  of  a backward  nation,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  develop  common  sense  and  prudence  man  un- 
reflecting or  impulsive  race,  full  of  bellicose  vam  y,  sue  i 
as  the  French  and  the  Irish,  even  when  they  are  edu- 
cated and  accomplished  in  many  ways.  The  Ueiman 
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may  probably  progress  much  faster,  and  organize  con- 
stitutional authorities  and  governments  much  sooner. 
Spain  seems  still  more  backward  than  France,  in  this 
respect,  and  Italy  is  hampered  by  traditions  and  ob- 
structions which  retard  her  progress  as  an  incipient 
nationality.  As  much  depends  on  the  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  people  (as  a race)  in  the  conduct  of  a 
national  community,  as  the  conduct  of  an  individual 
depends  upon  the  natural  ability  and  good  sense  of  the 
person. 

The  English  constitution  is  truly  representative  in  a 
scale  of  measured  and  tolerably  well-balanced  degrees. 
The  queen  represents  the  collective  personality  and 
executive  authority  of  the  whole  nation  ; having  also 
a voice  in  the  sanction  of  all  laws  and  public  acts  of 
government.  The  House  of  Lords  represent  their  own 
interests  and  privileges,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
royalty,  as  a permanent  council  of  state  and  tribunal  of 
equity.  The  House  of  Commons  represent  their  con- 
stituents, and  these  electoral  constituents  are  supposed 
to  be  heads  of  families  who  represent  the  whole  popula- 
tion. They  represent  those  who  are  deemed  incapable 
of  judging  for  themselves,  such  as  women  and  children, 
idiots  and  paupers,  lunatics  and  criminals.  Certain 
classes  of  very  ignorant  people  are  deemed  unfit  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  votes  in  elections  ; but,  as  educa- 
tion spreads  amongst  them,  penetrating  more  and  more 
extensively,  the  franchise  is  extended  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, as  nearly  as  the  statesmen  of  the  day  can  judge. 
The  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive  authority  of 
each  head  of  a family  in  his  own  household  is  collec- 
tively delegated  to  the  throne,  to  the  judges,  and  to 
Parliament,  as  the  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive 
authorities  of  the  collective  household  or  national  com- 
munity, in  which  “ every  man’s  house  is  his  castle,” 
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while  the  conditions  of  this  threefold  delegation  of  power 
to  the  state  are  defined  and  limited  by  wise  restrictions 
and  regulations.  In  criminal  jurisprudence  the  law  of 
trial  by  jury  secures  the  power  of  the  people  against 
insidious  forms  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
established  authorities.  The  people  as  jurymen  have 
sovereign  power  in  courts  of  law,  as  well  as  in  the  elec- 
tion of  legislators. 

The  authority  and  privileges  of  the  monarch  are 
limited  by  the  laws  of  the  constitution ; the  authority 
and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  also  limited  ; 
the  power  of  judges  is  limited  by  juries  and  by  law  ; 
the  assemblies  and  discussions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  partly  regulated  by  themselves  and  paitly  by 
the  privileges  of  the  monarch,  to  summon  and  prorogue 
their  meetings,  in  accordance  with  stated  rules  and 
customs,  as  well  as  by  periodical  dissolutions  and  elec- 
tions. The  purity  of  elections  is  guaranteed  by  laws, 
which  have  been  systematically  evaded  in  many  cases, 
but  are  now  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Thus  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  Norman  kings  after 
the  conquest,  has  been  curtailed  and  vanquished  by  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  Per- 
sonal, civil,  religious,  and  political  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence have  been  secured  for  every  “ British  subject,” 
by  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

England  has  already,  therefore,  arrived  at  a relatively 
complete  state  of  national  unity  and  organization,  with 
some  mediaeval  hindrances  not  difficult  to  overcome  in 
time.  The  intelligent  body  of  the  people  hold  sovereign, 
political,  and  legislative  power  in  selecting  and  electing 
the  members  of  the  Commons  House  of  Pailiament, 
whch  really  makes  the  laws  and  establishes  all  the 
other  authorities  in  church  and  state.  The  church 
is  by  law  established,  but  dissenting  congregations  have 
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also  a legal  status  ; courts  of  justice  and  the  judges  are 
by  Jaw  established ; the  royal  power  of  the  crown  is  by 
law  established ; thus  all  the  moral  and  connective 
authorities  of  regulative,  moderative,  and  regenerative 
functions  in  the  national  community  are  established  by 
laws  enacted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  (The 
House  of  Lords  is  only  a consultative  and  suggestive 
body  as  a legislative  annex.  The  queen  is  a sanction- 
ing authority.) 

The  political  and  legislative  Parliament  selects  the 
political  and  administrative  ministers  of  the  crown 
(representing  national  unity),  and  controls  the  govern- 
ment of  that  authority  in  church  and  state.  It  or- 
ganizes a whole  series  of  public  services  under  the 
direction  of  political  ministers  and  ecclesiastical  bishops 
or  overseers ; and  when  any  of  these  ministers,  over- 
seers, and  directors  fail  to  carry  out  its  wishes  or  obey 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  has  power  to  revoke  the  measures, 
dismiss  the  agents,  and  call  in  new  ministers  to  do  its 
bidding.  Bishops  and  overseers  of  charitable  and  re- 
ligious institutions  may  be  arraigned  and  set  aside  ; 
.judges  may  be  arraigned  and  dismissed ; the  royal  head 
of  the  nation  may  be  arraigned  and  dethroned,  by  a 
Parliament  of  the  people's  representatives  assembled, 
but  not  by  any  other  power  or  authority. 

" The  first  operation  of  the  House  of  Commons,”  says 
De  Lolme,  “ at  the  beginning  of  a session,  is  to  appoint 
four  grand  committees.  One  is  a committee  of  religious 
affairs  ; another  of  courts  of  justice  ; another  of  trade  ; 
and  another  of  grievances.  They  are  standing  com- 
mittees during  the  whole  session.”  How  far  this 
custom  is  followed  or  neglected  in  the  present  day  we 
do  not  know,  but  ministers  and  members  of  Parliament 
ought  to  know.  All  these  factors  and  functions  of  a 
social  organism  correspond  exactly  with  the  various 
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organs  and  functions  of  an  individual  body,  as  may  be 
easily  discerned  in  the  following  table,  of  regulative 
factors  of  society. 


cu  / Z.  Truth  : Divine  authority  and  revelation; 

B g j y.  Charity : Religious  authority  and  ministration  ; 

t \ x.  Justice  : Judicial  authority  and  conciliation ; 

6 ^ ( W.  Unity  : Royal  authority  and  regulation  ; 

y.  x VII.  Viatorial,  telegraphic,  and  postal  regulation  ; 
o I 7.  Commercial  and  insurance  regulation  ; 

- | 6.  Public  works  and  sanitary  regulation  ; 

.2  j 6.  Cultural  supervision  and  regulation  ; 

§3  I V.  Domestic  authority  and  regulation ; 

6 V5.  Colonial  policy  and  regulation ; 


c3 

O 


DQ 

o 

O 

a 
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IV.  Political  and  executive  direction  ; 

III.  Possessive  and  financial  regulation ; 

2.  Educative  and  recreative  regulation ; 

II.  Manufactural  inspection  ; 

1.  Protective,  police,  army,  navy,  diplomacy  ; 
I.  Political  and  legislative  sovereignty. 


Political  and  legislative  sovereignty  are  easily  under- 
stood, and  members  of  Parliament  are  invested  by  the 
electoral  people  with  this  delegated  sovereignty.  The 
political  ministers  of  the  nation  are  invested  with  direct- 
ing powers  of  government,  by  the  legislative  and  political 
representatives  of  the  people.  Protective  forces  of  police, 
armies,  navies,  and  diplomatic  corps  are  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  responsible  agents  of  Parlia- 
ment, commonly  called  “ ministers  of  the  crown.  the 
available  forces  of  nature  within  the  dominions  of  the 
national  unity,  are  (like  the  land  itself,  the  mines, 
forests,  and  wild  animals,  &c.)  subject  to  legislative 
regulations  for  the  appropriation  of  water-falls,  river 
courses,  explosive  compounds,  See.,  which  are  undei 
public  jurisdiction  even  where  they  are  claimed  as 
private  property.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  special  boai 
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of  control  for  these  natural  forces,  but  there  is  an  esta- 
blished power  of  intervention  in  some  of  the  departments 
of  administrative  government.  Possessive  and  financial 
administration  has  been  somewhat  confused  by  the 
usurpations  of  sovereign  possession  of  lands  and  mines 
by  the  feudal  nobility  descended  from  ancient  military 
heroes,  but  this  can  easily  be  rectified  in  future  ; mean- 
while certain  royal  forests  and  demesnes  have  been 
resumed  by  the  nation,  and  the  crown  has  been  “ com- 
pensated ” by  a parliamentary  vote  of  annual  stipend. 
The  collection  of  taxes  and  import  duties,  coinage, 
interest  on  public  debt,  and  other  questions  of  finance, 
are  under  the  direction  of  a minister  of  state,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ; while  a board  of  education  has 
been  recently  established  for  some  of  its  elementary 
functions,  though  not  yet  thoroughly  organized  as  a 
ministry  for  the  regulation  and  direction  of  all  kinds  of 
public  instruction  and  recreation. 

This  forms  the  relational  class  of  social  factors  and 
functions  in  a national  community,  and  organic  factors 
and  functions  are  equally  definite  and  simple,  partly 
organized  already  in  England,  and  easily  to  be  deve- 
loped in  future.  There  is  already  a cabinet  minister  of 
postal  and  telegraphic  services.  Pailway  supervision 
and  control  is  a most  important  public  service  in  con- 
nection with  commercial  interest  and  freedom.  There 
is  a board  of  trade  for  the  latter  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  perfect  control  of  railway  companies  and  ship- 
owners, so  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  commercial 
circulation  and  the  security  of  passengers.  Viatorial 
and  commercial  boards  of  direction  should  form  two 
distinct  departments  of  one  responsible  ministry. 
Public  works  and  sanitary  regulations  are  under  the 
control  of  one  administration,  along  with  industrial 
supervison  and  factory  regulation  as  a separate  depart- 
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rnent.  Colonial  policy  and  administration  are  under 
the  direction  of  a cabinet  minister,  but  little  is  yet 
thought  of  domestic  order  and  regulation,  beyond  the 
administration  of  poor-law,  and  some  slight  regulations 
of  emigration.  Recently  broached  questions  of  internal 
migrations  from  places  where  labour  is  not  wanted  to 
where  it  is  in  great  demand, belong  to  this  department  of 
domestic  regulation  with  regard  to  population,  migra- 
tion, emigration,  pauperism,  &c. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  connective  factors  and 
functions  of  a national  community,  beyond  observing 
that  the  royal  and  judicial  authorities  seem  well  esta- 
blished and  defined,  while  religious  authorities  and 
ministrations  seem  to  be  much  more  occupied  with  ques- 
tions of  ritual,  theology,  and  temporalities,  than  with 
science  and  pastoral  duties,  hospitals,  asylums,  orphan- 
ages, and  other  healing,  consoling,  regenerative  offices 
of  education,  charity,  and  mercy,  lliis  will  no  doubt 
in  time  be  better  organized  and  regulated  than  it  is  at 
present,  since  it  has  only  retrograded  to  admit  of  a 
more  complete  division  of  labour  between  doctois  of 
medicine  and  doctors  of  theology,  the  medicine  men 
of  civilized  communities. 

By  means  of  action  on  the  sovereign  people,  by 
healthy  education  and  the  enlightenment  of  public 
opinion,  any  amount  of  wholesome  influence  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  authorities  of  a national 
community  ; just  as  by  judicious  modes  of  therapeutical 
action  on  the  external  skin  and  the  internal  mucous 
membranes,  any  amount  of  influence  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  internal  viscera  and  the  ganglionic  nervous 
centres  of  the  individual  organism.  Turkish  baths  and 
hydropathic  modes  of  treatment,  not  to  mention  the 
influence  of  air,  water,  exercise,  and  diet,  may  aftect  all 
the  organs  and  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  local  ini- 
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tations  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  are  common 
modes  of  medical  treatment  in  cases  of  nervous  malady. 
Medications  of  the  blood  are  more  obscure  modes  of 
treatment  in  all  cases,  and  often  not  a little  hazardous. 
Chemical  theories,  however,  of  organic  actions  and  re- 
actions in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  by  drugs, 
vaccinations,  and  subcutaneous  injections,  are  rife  at 
present  in  medical  schools  and  physiological  labora- 
tories, while  physical  modes  of  action  on  the  system  by 
means  of  heat  and  cold,  mesmerism  and  mechanical 
manipulations,  are  erroneously  deemed  of  small  im- 
portance. 

Political  and  medical  doctors  have  much  to  learn  yet 
concerning  health,  life,  and  organic  unity  in  both  col- 
lective and  individual  organisms.  We  have  all  much 
to  learn,  and  not  a little,  probably,  to  unlearn,  as  new 
light  dawns  upon  the  world  of  social,  religious,  and 
political  life  and  organization.  Fortunately  for  hu- 
manity, the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  British  empire 
extend  to  almost  every  region  of  the  globe  in  both  the 
Boreal  and  the  Austral  hemispheres,  and  promise,  by 
their  direct  influence  and  example,  to  impress  all  races 
and  all  nations  with  those  principles  of  liberty  and  pro- 
gress which  have  raised  England  and  her  colonies, 
along  with  the  United  States  of  America,  to  their  pre- 
sent most  beneficent  pre-eminence  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Evolutive  imperfections  are,  no  doubt, 
manifest  enough  in  all  directions,  but  still  mankind  im- 
prove as  they  advance  in  knowledge  and  in  power,  with 
every  prospect  of  continuous  improvement  and  per- 
fectibility. 

It  may  be  asked  in  what  biological  sense  the  queen 
is  the  root  of  connective  authority  in  the  collective 
body,  since  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  legislative 
powers.  Cellular  tissues  are  the  root  of  all  the  tissues 
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in  tlie  individual  body,  being  earliest  formed  and  per- 
manently most  universal  in  function  and  in  distribution. 
It  is  not,  however,  a nervous  system  of  sensation  and 
initiative  motion  or  direction.  The  special  organs  and 
functions  of  a collective  body  are  as  definite  as  those  of 
an  individual  complex  organism.  An  independent  in- 
dividual is  a law  unto  himself,  his  own  legislator,  artist, 
working-man,  and  protector,  but  he  cannot  be  his  own 
son.  Nature  has  divided  the  sexes,  and  they  must 
unite  to  form  a family.  The  division  of  labour  is  a 
social  necessity  and  a social  advantage,  a duty  and  a 
pleasure.  An  independent  individual  could  not  con- 
struct a railway,  nor  travel  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  but  an  association  of  individuals  can.  There  are 
immense  advantages,  then,  to  be  derived  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  association. 

Mail  is  a gregarious  animal,  and  would  not  like  to 
live  alone,  however  much  he  may  complain  of  every- 
body, but  himself,  as  an  innocent  creature,  surrounded 
by  wicked  mortals,  like  himself  (especially  in  blaming 
others,  while  holding  themselves  comparatively  blame- 
less). It  is  no  doubt  a “ wicked  world,”  but  it  will 
mend  as  fast  as  people  learn  to  blame  themselves  as 
well  as  their  neighbours,  for  all  that  is  blamable  in 
humanity. 

As  man  cannot  be  happy  and  powerful  alone,  he 
must  form  classes  and  societies  for  the  due  division  of 
labour,  and  the  production  of  wealth.  If  he  cannot 
form  them  properly  at  once,  he  must  try  again  and 
again,  until  he  can  succeed  more  or  less  thoroughly. 
National  associations  have  been  already  organized  in 
many  regions  of  the  earth,  and  international  associa- 
tions are  evidently  necessary  to  secure  peace  and  pio- 
sperity  for  all,  instead  of  war  and  ruination.  We  may, 
therefore,  speak  of  federal  unions  as  a proximate  neces- 
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sity,  ancl  of  universal  unity  as  an  ultimate  necessity,  ac- 
cording to  the  feeble  .light  of  science  already  obtained 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  organic  evolution  in  all  the 
realms  of  nature  hitherto  explored. 

But  how  are  different  religions  to  be  harmonized  ? 
and  how  can  universal  unity  be  organized  without  re- 
ligious unity  ? Is  not  religious  evolution  a part  of 
social  evolution  ? It  is,  nodoubt ; but  ecclesiastical  in- 
fallibility and  despotism  are  no  part  of  religious  liberty 
and  conscientious  freedom  of  opinion,  with  regard  to 
spiritual  revelation  and  moral  education.  Social,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  unity,  then,  admit  of  almost  infinite 
diversity  in  forms  and  disciplines ; and  just  as  abso- 
lute monarchies  may  be  transformed  with  advantage 
into  constitutional  monarchies,  as  in  England,  so  infal- 
lible poperies  may  be  transformed  into  presbyterian 
pastorships,  as  in  Scotland,  and  even  be  improved  in 
time  beyond  the  model  of  Scotch  presbyterianism.  It 
may  be  long  before  absolutism  and  infallibilism  give 
way  to  constitutionalism  and  presbyterianism  every- 
where in  Europe,  but  that  which  has  happened  in 
Great  Britain  already  has  been  still  further  developed 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  may 
happen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  only  deal- 
ing here  with  the  forms  of  progressive  evolution  which 
lead  from  absolutism  to  constitutionalism,  and  thence 
to  fedeialism,  as  a future  phase  of  social  organization, 
already  commenced  on  a large  scale  in  England  and  in 
the  federal  republic  of  the  United  States. 

At  present  an  imperfect  state  of  federalism  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Italy  is  giving  way  to  the  passing  neces- 
sity of  national  unity  for  military  strength,  in  order  to 
resist  the  conquering  proclivities  of  great  military 
monarchies  and  ecclesiastical  infallibilities  ; but  when 
the  intolerable  burdens  of  expensive  armies  and  cen- 
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tralized  administrative  abuses  have  exhausted  the  pa- 
tience of  the  people  in  these  monarchies,  reforms  or 
revolutions  will  surely  bring  a change  of  constitution  in 
each  case  ; and  as  the  laws  of  social  evolution  and 
economy  become  better  understood,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  mountains  and  rivers  will  at  once  sug- 
gest the  natural  limitations  of  political  unities  and 
communities  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  Take  France, 
for  instance,  as  one  of  the  military  monarchies  which 
force  all  Europe  to  maintain  great  standing  armies  and 
navies  at  a ruinous  expense,  not  only  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure wasted  upon  bellicose  vanity,  but  of  centralized 
administrative  abuses,  and  neglect  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  soil  and  of  the  people.  The  ignorance  of 
the  peasantry,  and  the  backward  state  of  agriculture,  in 
France  are  conspicuous  facts,  and  abuses  of  centralized 
administrations  are  equally  notorious.  This  state  of 
things  creates  periodic  wars  and  revolutions,  which  are 
wearisome  to  the  people,  and  detrimental  to  then  inte- 
rests. Some  day  or  other,  in  the  next  century  of 
thought,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  natural  di- 
visions which  require  independent  administrative  unity, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soil  and  the  people,  of  those  pro- 
vincial states,  namely,  the  great  river  basins  of  the 
Sa6ne  and  the  Bhone  ; those  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  with  their  important  tributaries ; and  those  of 
the  Gave  and  the  Garonne,  with  their  respective' tribu- 
taries. These  natural  divisions  form  three  provincial 
states,  which  are  large  enough  for  industrial,  commer- 
cial and  economic  administration,  without  being  power- 
ful enough  to  maintain  each  one  a standing  army  to 
threaten  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  neighbouring 
nations  ; and  they  might  easily  form  a fed®™1  union  0 
states,  along  with  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  for  defensive  mutuality  and  protection 
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against  large  military  states,  until  these  have  been  dis- 
solved also  into  natural  divisions  and  federal  u nions, 
on  the  plan  of  “ separate  authorities  and  personal  re- 
sponsibilities,” free  from  such  hierarchal  and  centralized 
administrative  systems,  as  are  actually  ruining  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  American  constitution  is  a sufficient 
pattern  of  federal  organization  to  begin  with,  and  may 
be  easily  improved  as  time  and  circumstance  suggest, 
the  two  main  ideas  being  those  of  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial autocracy  in  connection  with  political  or  national 
supremacy,  involving  a due  “ separation  of  functions, 
and  the  responsibility  of  functionaries,”  in  every  town- 
ship, county,  state,  or  province  of  the  federal  union. 

This  is  all  we  need  say  of  social  evolution  in  the  next 
phase  of  progress,  after  which,  no  doubt,  there  will  be 
preparations  made  for  universal  mutuality  and  co-opera- 
tive unity.  Centuries  may  possibly  be  required  for 
such  an  evolution,  but  that  makes  no  difference  in  a 
question  of  organic  science.  “ A thousand  years  are 
as  one  day,”  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  and  this  one  day 
is  probably  a day  of  social  evolution.  When  federalism 
has  been  extensively  organized,  fratemalism  will  be 
thought  of ; and  when  that  has  been  organized  in  uni- 
versal unity,  we  may  expect  spiritualism  to  be  realized 
in  a biniversal  or  amphicosmic  unity  of  terrestrial 
humanity  in  the  visible  natural  world,  with  celestial 
humanity  in  the  invisible  spiritual  spheres.  That  is  far 
enough  at  present  to  look  forward  in  the  future  of 
evolutive  science  and  investigation. 
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II.  ORGANIC  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Passions  and  instincts  are  the  roots  of  individual  and 
of  social  action.  Bees  swarm  by  instinct,  seek  for  wax 
and  honey  in  their  daily  rounds  amongst  the  flowers, 
and  build  their  honeycombs  in  a sheltered  hive,  wher- 
ever most  conveniently  situated.  Other  species  of 
insects  have  different  instincts,  and  obey  these  tenden- 
cies as  fatally  as  an  apple  falls  to  the  ground,  or  the 
earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  a predetermined  orbit. 

Greater  or  lesser  degrees  pertain  to  each  species. 
The  spider  has  one  sort  of  intellectual  endowment,  the 
ant-lion  has  another  : one  weaves  a web  to  catch  flies 
for  his  provision,  the  other  delves  a conical  pit  in  fine 
sand  for  his  unwary  victims  to  fall  into,  but  each  of 
these  operations  denotes  a particular  kind  of  intellect 
to  construct  the  snares  intended  to  procure  the  prey 
the  insects  want  to  feed  upon. 

These  predacious  instincts  of  small  insects  might  be 
thought  superior  to  the  instincts  of  some  of  the  higher 
animals,  such  as  sheep,  which  seem  almost  devoid  of 
intelligence  beyond  that  of  selecting  food  in  accordance 
with  the  sense  of  taste  ; though,  possibly,  in  a wild 
state,  before  their  innate  faculties  have  been  blunted 
by  artificial  conditions,  even  sheep  may  know  how  and 
where  to  seek  for  the  food  which  is  by  nature  fitted  for 
them.  How  far  degrees  of  intelligence  accompany 
various  kinds  of  sensitivity  or  sensibility  and  instinct  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine,  even  in  the  lowest  polyps, 
such  as  the  sea-anemone,  while  some  degrees  of  intellect 
accompany  the  higher  animals  of  all  species,  and  still 
higher  degrees  of  intellect  belong  to  the  innate  instincts 
of  mankind,  even  where  the  faculties  of  reason  are  un- 
developed in  individuals  or  in  tribes.  By  faculties  of 
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reason,  as  distinct  from  intellect,  we  mean  the  power  of 
understanding  the  laws  of  any  branch  of  science.  In- 
sects form  societies,  or  lead  solitary  lives ; the  higher 
animals  herd  together  by  instinct,  or  lead  solitary  lives  ; 
human  beings  congregate  by  instinct.  It  is  not  by 
calculation  that  human  beings  form  societies.  The 
sexual  instincts  and  intellect  organize  the  family  or 
domestic  order  of  community ; the  predacious  instincts 
of  mankind  bring  them  together  to  hunt  wild  animals 
and  slaughter  them  for  food,  since  one  individual  is  less 
able  to  contend  with  a herd  of  animals  than  a group  of 
men  banded  together  for  a common  purpose  ; and  this 
leads  to  the  formation  of  a company,  or  corporate  com- 
munity of  military  “ braves  ” or  heroes.  This  warlike 
company  cannot  live  far  apart  with  their  respective 
families,  and  hence  they  pitch  their  tents  or  build  their 
wigwams  near  together,  to  form  a clan  or  tribal  com- 
munity, with  a war  chief  for  fighting  expeditions,  and 
a grandfather  of  several  families  for  a patriarchal  chief 
or  judge. 

The  same  instincts  allied  with  passions  of  plunder  and 
ambition  cause  one  tribe  to  conquer  and  enslave  another 
until  nations  grow  out  of  small  communities,  and  reason 
begins  to  have  some  degree  of  influence,  in  concert 
with  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  and  the  passion 
of  ambition.  Innate  instincts  and  passions,  therefore, 
are  the  fundamental  factors  of  society  up  to  the  degrees 
of  tribal  and  national  combinations  ; for  reason  has  but 
little  influence  on  the  feelings  and  passions  of  civilized 
races,  full  of  bellicose  vanity,  although  we  may  pre- 
sume it  will  finally  assert  its  power  in  organizing  inter- 
national federations  and  commercial  unity. 

Let  us  examine,  then,  these  generators  of  the  social 
organism — the  instincts  and  the  passions  of  humanity 
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— first  in  their  effects,  and  then  as  causal  principles  or 
forces. 

Love  and  Marriage. — The  marriage  of  the  sexes  is 
the  result  of  love,  as  an  instinct  or  a passion  in  human 
beings  (an  organic  sensitivity  in  plants  and  in  the 
lowest  types  of  animality)  ; and  marriage  leads  to 
cohabitation,  which  requires  a home  for  the  parents  and 
the  offspring,  when  children  have  been  born.  The 
parental  care  of  children  gives  a new  interest  to  married 
life,  and  education  becomes  an  important  function  in 
the  family.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  united  in  fraternal 
affection,  until  they  grow  up  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, when  they  leave  the  parental  home,  to  form  new 
affections,  marriages,  homes,  and  families,  in  separate 
households,  near  to,  or  remote  from,  the  ancestral  home- 
stead. 

Children  are  born  to  young  married  couples,  grand- 
children to  the  previous  generation,  and  great-grand- 
children to  more  ancient  progenitors,  when  these  live 
to  see  the  children  of  their  children’s  children  born  and 
grow  up  around  them.  Death,  however,  not  unfre- 
quently  cuts  short  the  lives  of  very  old  people  ; of 
young  husbands  and  wives ; and  even  of  young  chil- 
dren. This  introduces  feelings  of  sorrow  and  regret, 
awe  and  wonder,  into  the  family.  A home  is  required 
for  the  dead  as  well  as  for  the  living  ; and  thus  by  de- 
grees a city  of  the  dead  is  formed  beside  the  city  of  the 
living  : Neapolis  and  necropolis  side  by  side. 

Grief  for  the  loss  of  loved  ones,  and  wonder  how  and 
where  the  living  soul  has  wandered  away  from  the  dead 
body,  afflict  and  puzzle  the  souls  of  those  who  are  left 
to  mourn  ; and  not  unfrequently  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
so-called  dead,  who  are  living  in  a spiritual  world  in- 
visible to  mortal  eyes,  are  anxious  to  console  the 
mourners,  by  giving  them  some  evidence  of  continued 
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life  and  love,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  their  providen- 
tial care  and  spiritual  guardianship.  This  is  not  easy 
in  the  normal  state,  though  often  very  possible  in 
sleep,  and  in  abnormal  states  of  magnetic  hysteria,  or 
insensitive  trance.  Some  temperaments  are  naturally 
more  or  less  susceptible  of  spiritual  visions  and  impres- 
sions, while  others  are  not  at  all  (or  very  transiently 
and  feebly)  impressible  by  supernatural  forms  and 
forces ; hence  two  categories  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
such  events  and  possibilities — namely,  sceptics  and  be- 
lievers, scoffers  and  suppliants,  or  evokers  of  spirits. 
More  women  than  men  are  naturally  “ nervous  and 
hysterical,”  more  inclined  to  mystery  and  revelation, 
religion  and  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  “ dead.” 
Wizards  and  prophets,  however,  have  been  numerous, 
as  well  as  witches  and  prophetesses,  in  all  past  ages, 
and  “ spiritual  mediums  ” are  almost  equally  common 
in  both  sexes,  at  the  present  time,  in  Europe  and 
America,  whatever  they  may  be  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

Spiritual  inquirers  who  consult  mediums  mostly  ob- 
tain, at  first,  communications  from  parents  and  relatives, 
friends  and  acquaintances,  who  have  passed  into  the 
upper  world,  and  continue  their  affection  for  those  left 
behind.  This  is  very  natural,  and  has  a twofold 
advantage  for  beginners— namely,  that  of  interesting 
the  affections,  and  of  obtaining  evidence  of  spiritual 
identity  from  persons  who  recall  to  mind  special  ideas 
and  past  occurrences  unknown  to  any  (or  to  no  one  pre- 
sent) but  the  inquirer  and  the  friend  or  relative  in  the 
spirit  world,  who  communicates  with  the  inquirer 
through  the  mediumship  of  a third  person,  in  a state  of 
magnetic  “ rapport.”  Nothing  is  so  convincing  of  the 
real  existence  of  a spirit  after  carnal  death  as  this 
special  kind  of  experience  of  mutual  memory  and  affec- 
tion between  a mortal  and  a spirit  brother  or  sister, 
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parent  or  child,  friend  or  acquaintance,  in  earthly  life- 
times and  in  spirit  life.  When  once  the  heart  and 
mind  have  been  convinced  by  this  experience,  higher 
views  of  life  and  destiny  may  be  communicated  to  be- 
lievers by  ministering  angels,  through  the  mediumship 
of  seers  and  prophets,  who  have  been,  or  may  yet  be, 
commissioned  for  the  purpose  by  a ruling  Providence 
in  the  spiritual  spheres,  which  guards  and  guides  all 
human  actions  in  this  lower  world. 

Religion  was  thus  first  established  in  the  world  on 
ancestral  grounds  of  experience  and  immortality. 
Familiar  spirits  and  communications  were  the  sources 
of  such  forms  of  reverence,  worship,  fear,  and  supersti- 
tion. 

The  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  thunder  and  light- 
ning, winds  and  storms,  floods  and  droughts,  pestilence 
and  famine,  excite  wonder  and  awe  amongst  the  people, 
and  philosophers  begin  to  observe  times  and  seasons, 
nights  and  days,  winter  and  summer,  with  the  motions 
and  eclipses  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; these  also  excite 
fear  and  superstition,  as  mysterious  forces  overwhelm- 
ing human  powers,  and  scattering  ruin  in  all  directions. 
By  slow  degrees  some  ideas  of  astronomy  are  acquired, 
and  benignant  or  malignant  influences  are  attributed 
to  heavenly  bodies.  Theories  of  astrology  are  imagined 
to  account  for  meteorological  phenomena,  while  theories 
of  demonology  account  for  psychological  bewitchments. 
The  powers  of  nature  become  divinities  ; summer  gods 
and  winter  gods — good  and ' evil  deities  in  alternating 
ascendency.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  gods  and  god- 
desses ; departed  heroes  are  also  demigods,  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  common  mortals  ; and  living  emperors  claim 
worship  as  their  due  from  conquered  nations  and  servile 
subjects.  Ancestral  worship  loses  its  simplicity  by 
alliance  with  polytheistic  philosophy;  and  religion  thus 
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corrupted  becomes  an  abomination  to  the  spiritual 
world.  Prophets  of  a higher  order  are  inspired  by 
ministering  angels  to  denounce  familiar  spirits,  witches, 
and  wizards,  as  the  oracles  of  a corrupted  faith,  and 
proclaim  a higher  law  of  revelation  as  a Messianic 
mission  of  regeneration  and  religious  evolution.  Long- 
after  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  communed  with  angels, 
Moses  received  the  tables  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  formed  a unitary  nation  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to 
war  against  all  forms  of  polytheism  and  necromancy, 
as  deadly  enemies  to  moral  and  religious  progress  ; and 
although  the  Jews  were  only  half  converted  practically 
at  the  time,  and  have  been  since  dispersed  amongst  all 
nations,  as  an  evidence  of  spiritual  unworthiness,  the 
Messianic  mission  has  not  been  lost,  but  transferred 
mainly  to  Christian  nations,  and  is  doing  a great  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  means  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  toleration. 

Homes  and  sepulchres  are  thus  the  basis  of  religious 
faith  and  worship.  Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  unite 
the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  as  alternate  homes  of 
individuals  and  families  ; real  communications  of  de- 
parted spirits  with  friends  and  relatives  in  the  natural 
world  bring  conviction  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  bereaved  inquirers  ; this  enables  the  mind,  once  con- 
vinced of  existence  in  a spiritual  sphere,  to  understand 
the  hio-her  laws  of  moral  and  religious  life  in  this  world 

o o 

and  the  next,  revealed  through  the  mediumship  of  seers 
and  prophets,  by  the  ministering  angels  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence in  both  worlds. 

Love  and  marriage,  then,  lead  to  births  and  deaths, 
homes  and  sepulchres,  which,  in  their  turn,  naturally 
lead  to  spiritual  invocations  and  communications  as 
the  basis  of  religion,  before  it  is  corrupted  by  astrolo- 
gical and  theological  demonologies  and  superstitions. 
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Demonology  and  astrology  are  not,  perhaps,  tlie  causes 
of  much  superstition  in  civilized  communities  at  pre- 
sent, but  metaphysical  speculations  and  sophistical 
methods  of  deduction  from  dogmatic  premises,  have 
perverted  simple  truths  of  revelation  into  stumbling- 
blocks  of  reason,  by  rendering  them  unfit  for  spiritual 
sustenance — much  as  chemical  distillations  of  alcohol 
from  wholesome  natural  fruits,  render  the  sublimated 
fluids  and  ethers  of  these  fruits  unfit  for  physical  food, 
and  poisonous  as  medicine,  if  incautiously  administered. 
We  need  not  dwell,  however,  on  these  facts,  in  point- 
ing out  the  natural  origin  of  religious  faith  and  worship, 
along  with  their  perversions  and  corruptions,  as  natural 
results  of  social  evolution. 

Homes  of  the  living  and  cities  of  the  dead  are  the 
first  points  of  organization  in  the  collective  body  of 
mankind,  and  these  are  subject  to  less  marked  changes 
than  other  institutions  during  the  successive  phases  of 
metamorphic  progress.  Shrines  and  temples  are  sacred 
monuments  in  every  community  ; and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  changes  of  our  time  is  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
rating churches  from  cemeteries  in  large  cities,  carrying 
the  dead  far  away  from  the  homes  of  the  living.  As 
the  light  of  science  dispels  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  the 
necessities  of  sanitary  regulation  separate  dead  bodies 
from  the  house  of  prayer  to  the  living  God  in  heaven, 
where  risen  spirits  live  in  a bright  home,  and  not  with 
their  cast-off  bodies  in  a dismal  grave. 

SEXES,  AGES,  HOMES,  AND  COLONIES. 

The  sexes  are  male  and  female  in  a generative  point 
of  view,  but  they  are  also  impuber  and  sterile  in  a social 
point  of  view.  That  is  to  say,  that  ages  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  family,  as  well  as  the  sexes  of  its  mem- 
bers. 
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The  home  of  a family  includes  a farm,  or  some  other 
means  of  providing  for  the  sustenance  of  the  household, 
and  this  involves  want  of  help  to  nurse  the  children, 
and  work  the  farm  to  grow  food  for  them.  Service  is 
necessary  for  children,  and  somebody  must  be  their 
servants,  as  well  as  teachers  and  directors.  Parents 
and  grandparents  are  delighted  to  serve  their  children, 
but,  having  other  business  to  attend  to,  they  call  in 
such  aid  as  they  can  find,  to  help  them  in  their  house- 
hold  duties  and  farm  labours  ; and  thus  the  home  of  a 
family  includes  parents,  children,  and  famuli,  or  aids. 

These  homes  are  variously  constituted  amongst 
savage  tribes,  patriarchal  clans,  military  kingdoms,  and 
industrial  nations,  while  the  necessity  of  forming  new 
homes  for  the  grown-up  children  of  a family  (too  nume- 
rous to  be  lodged  under  the  paternal  roof),  and  new 
settlements  for  a swarming  population  (too  numerous  to 
be  located  and  fed  on  the  limited  territory  of  the  tribe 
or  nation  to  which  they  belong),  gives  rise  to  a policy 
of  extension  beyond  the  domain  of  the  private  family, 
or  that  of  the  national  community.  Homes,  therefore, 
generate  swarms,  and  these  form  new  settlements  or 
colonies. 

We  need  not  dwell  at  present  on  the  principles  of 
domestic  and  colonial  policy,  as  practically  understood 
by  tribes  and  clans,  monarchies  and  republics  ; but  we 
may  examine  the  habits  and  customs  of  different  races, 
with  regard  to  marriages  and  sexual  relations,  as  con- 
ducive to  social  progress  or  the  reverse. 

MARRIAGE  AND  CELIBACY,  POLYGAMY,  AND 
PROMISCUITY. 

Under  various  forms,  it  seems  that  monogamy  and 
celibacy,  polygamy  and  promiscuity,  have  always  existed 
side  by  side,  in  every  race  and  every  region,  since  the 
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earliest  dawn  of  authentic  history,  up  to  the  present 
time,  not  excepting  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe 
and  America ; and  from  what  we  read  of  Captain 
Cook’s  voyages  round  the  world,  and  other  travellers 
amongst  savage  races  who  have  no  history  (and  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  represent  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  prehistoric  ages),  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  This  indicates  a strong  degree 
of  animality  and  imbecility,  as  a leading  characteristic 
of  all  races  of  mankind,  during  the  early  phases  of 
social  evolution,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  advanced  to- 
wards a less  imperfect  state  of  rational  and  moral  con- 
science and  understanding.  Foxes  are  monogamous, 
dogs  are  promiscuous,  and  seals  are  polygamous  in  their 
habits  ; canine  animality  and  human  are  therefore  not 
unlike. 

Monogamy  is  the  law  of  marriage  in  civilized  com- 
munities, and  is  sufficiently  general  to  preserve  society 
from  utter  barbarism,  though  not  from  dangerous  de- 
pravity and  physical  contamination.  Celibacy  is  deemed 
highly  moral  m some  Christian  churches,  though  not  in 
a, if;  while  marriages  are  deemed  imprudent  by  some 
people,  where  labour  is  the  only  means  of  providing  for 
a family.  Fortunately,  however,  for  society,  such  mar- 
riages are  not  uncommon,  while  promiscuity,  unfortu- 
nately, is  almost  universal,  sometimes  diversified  by  a 
masked  form  of  concubinage  or  polygamy.  Even  re- 
ligious parents  and  relations  object  to  imprudent  mar- 
riages, although  they  cannot  be  ignorant  (while  they 
shut  their  eyes)  of  the  dangerous  temptations  of  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  and  physical  as  well  as  moral 
contamination. 

Marriage  is  the  only  remedy  for  all  these  evils  ; a 
remedy  deemed  often  worse  than  the  asease  y lose 
who  regard  family  connection  as  the  mam  object  o 
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ambition,  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  unable  to  gain  a 
living  for  themselves  by  honest  labour. 

Political  economists  are  much  afraid  of  over-popula- 
tion, and  but  little  apprehensive  of  physical  degeneration, 
or  of  moral  depravity.  Theologians  preach  temperance 
and  continence,  celibacy  and  discretion.  Philanthro- 
pists do  all  they  can  to  promote  migrations  of  labour 
and  emigration  to  new  settlements  or  colonies,  while 
general  indifference  leaves  the  “ social  evil  ” as  a run- 
ning sore  upon  the  body  politic. 

The  “ social  evil  ” is  a very  complex  problem,  difficult 
to  deal  with,  and  pauperism  is  hardly  less  perplexing 
in  its  complications.  Promiscuity,  pauperism,  and 
criminality  are  closely  allied  as  leprous  sores  on  the 
collective  body.  There  are,  then,  two  opposite  causes 
constantly  at  work,  with  regard  to  increase  and  de- 
crease of  population  in  a tribe,  or  in  a nation.  Fruitful 
marriages  are  the  irrepressible  cause  of  increase,  while 
celibacy  and  promiscuity,  war,  pestilence  and  famine, 
are  the  ever-recurring  causes  of  destruction  ; not  to 
mention  natural  deaths  as  a counterpoise  to  births, 
nor  artificial  restraints  as  a hindrance  to  marriages. 
Where  “imprudent  marriages”  are  feared,  celibacy  is 
commended  to  both  sexes,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
virtue  of  resignation,  with  women  and  with  some  few 
men  ; or,  as  a vice  of  respectable  hypocrisy,  with  men 
in  general,  and  with  some  few  women. 

Why  should  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  be  added 
to  natural  deaths,  as  a check  on  natural  modes  of  mul- 
tiplying the  human  race,  in  all  barbarous  ages  of  his- 
tory ? and  numerous  artificial  restraints  be  added  in 
civilized  communities  ? Natural  sympathies  of  the 
sexes  tend  to  multiply  the  species,  according  to  simi- 
larities or  differences  of  age,  complexion,  personal  tastes, 
rank,  fortune,  class,  or  race ; antipathies  being  gradu- 
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ated  as  well  as  sympathies,  in  all  these  cases.  Sexual 
sympathies,  however,  preponderate  immensely  over  an- 
tipathies where  accidental  restrictions  limit  the  means 
of  choice.  Savage  and  indocile  races  may  become 
extinct,  in  certain  regions,  as  civilized  races  invade  the 
country  and  take  their  place,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
fear  of  diminution  in  collective  humanity,  as  arts  and 
sciences  increase  the  means  of  subsistence  in  cultivated 
regions.  Wars  and  famines  are  less  frequent  and  de- 
structive in  civilized  than  in  barbarous  states.  Dis- 
ease and  death  are  very  rife  in  nations  which  are  not 
very  prolific  (either  from  natural  or  artificial  causes), 
and  still  more  destructive  in  prolific  races  which  are 
distressed  by  over-population,  as  in  England  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Continuous  emigration  on  a very  extensive 
scale  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  down  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  although 
measles,  scarlatina,  whooping-cough,  small-pox,  and 
other  zymotic  diseases  carry  off  more  than  half  the 
children  before  they  arrive  at  puberty  ; while  peri- 
odical visitations  of  cholera,  and  other  epidemics,  deci- 
mate the  adult  population ; not  to  mention  constitu- 
tional diseases,  such  as  scrofula,  cancer,  phthisis,  &c., 
which  make  awful  ravages  in  both  town  and  country. 

Churches,  hospitals,  asylums  (for  the  poor),  and 
prisons  (for  the  criminal  classes),  do  their  best  to 
moralize  the  people,  and  maintain  an  average  rate  of 
physical  and  moral  health,  while  political  economists 
throw  all  the  light  they  can  on  questions  of  labour  and 
capital,  and  the  evils  of  over-population.  This  leads  to 
the  question  of  innate  instincts,  as  the  cause  of  labour 
in  procuring  food  and  clothing  for  the  families  of  an 
industrial  nation.  Breeding  families  and  homes  serve 
to  increase  the  population,  while  nunneries  and  monas- 
teries, barracks  and  prisons — all  forms,  in  fact,  of  celi- 
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bacy  and  promiscuity — war,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
check  the  natural  ratio  of  increase,  and  maintain,  in 
many  cases,  a stationary  or  a diminishing  ratio  of 
numbers. 

A relatively  small  number  of  breeding  families,  how- 
ever, especially  in  polygamous  tribes,  may  suffice  to 
maintain  the  population,  while  celibacy  and  other  causes, 
seem  to  act  in  a contrary  direction  ; just  as  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  fruit  and  grain  are  largely  consumed  as 
food,  while  a relatively  small  proportion  is  reserved  for 
seed  to  grow  new  crops  and  perpetuate  the  species. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  eggs  of  poultry. 

Work  and  food,  necessary  for  individuals  and  fami- 
lies, lead  to  the  invention  of  arts  and  sciences.  To 
obtain  food,  a man  must  work  ; hunt  or  fish  to  slaughter 
animals  ; domesticate  cattle  to  obtain  their  milk  ; pluck 
fruit  from  trees,  or  gather  herbs,  for  food  ; sow  seeds 
or  plant  roots,  garden  and  water  them  with  care,  and 
reap  the  harvest  in  due  time,  as  the  reward  of  all  his 
labour.  Idleness  means  privation  and  depravity;  in- 
dustry and  courage  lead  to  plenty  and  prosperity, 
health  and  morality.  These,  however,  are  more  or  less 
controlled  by  surrounding  conditions.  A lame  or  a 
blind  man  is  not  as  free  as  one  who  is  sound  of  sense 
and  limb  ; excessive  cold  or  heat  may  paralyze  the 
energies  of  young  and  old,  and  barren  3oils  or  deserts 
may  defy  the  efforts  of  laborious  industry.  Food,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  for  existence,  and  some  kind  of  work 
is  necessary  to  obtain  food.  Pastoral  and  agricultural 
pursuits  obtain  it  easily,  where  conditions  are  favour- 
able ; hunting  animals  to  eat  their  flesh,  besides  obtain- 
ing food,  affords  the  hides  of  the  victims  as  clothing  for 
the  victor  ; spinning  threads  of  grass,  or  wool,  and  net- 
ting these,  or  weaving  them  into  cloth,  affords  another 
kind  of  clothing  for  industrious  men  and  women,  who 
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have  ingenuity  enough  to  invent  the  means  of  working 
them  and  wearing  them. 

Both  food  and  clothing  are  necessary  in  cold  climates 
or  ungenial  seasons,  and  some  kind  of  shelter  from  wild 
beasts,  insects,  and  inclement  weather  is  necessary  for 
a family  of  helpless  children.  All  these  needs  of  life 
and  comfort  call  for  work  as  a means  of  procuring  what 
is  wanted,  and  this  is  regulated  in  a measure  by  external 
conditions. 

Nature  is  a workshop  as  well  as  a home  for  mankind, 
and  this  workshop  differs  widely  in  distant  regions  of 
the  globe.  Mountains  and  valleys,  hills  and  plains, 
fields  and  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  vary  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  earth,  and  as 
these  vary,  modes  of  life  and  industry  are  naturally 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  existence  and  the  wants 
of  the  people.  This  need  not  detain  us  ; but  how 
are  individuals  and  families  to  secure  the  rights  of 
labour  in  a given  region  ? 

Fields  and,  Forests,  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Seas. — Pro- 
perty in  the  fruits  of  industry  leads  to  rights  of  labour 
in  fields  and  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  and  these 
rights  have  to  be  recognized  in  temporary  or  perpetual 
holdings.  Such  are  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
families  in  a tribe  or  clan,  without  which  labour  is 
precarious,  and  the  reward  of  labour  insecure. 

Air  and  water  are  as  necessary  to  existence  as  food 
and  clothing,  while  fruits  grow  naturally  on  the  land. 
This  renders  the  possession  of  land  more  urgent  than 
that  of  air  and  water,  since  it  may  more  easily  be 
monopolized  by  warlike  tribes  and  families.  Pastoral 
tribes  may  roam  at  liberty  from  place  to  place,  and 
pitch  their  tents  where  water  is  handy  and  pasture 
abundant.  Tribes  who  live  mainly  by  hunting  or 
fishing  may  also  move  from  place  to  place  where  room 
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is  plentiful  and  no  one  willing  to  dispute  the  right  of 
occupation.  The  case  is  different  where  population 
becomes  crowded,  and  agricultural  industry  requires 
fixed  homesteads.  Those  who  first  occupy  the  land 
and  till  it  claim  the  right  of  absolute  possession.  Their 
rights  may  be  contested  by  other  tribes  and  families  in- 
clined to  lift  the  produce  of  the  land  and  drive  away 
the  cattle,  where  they  cannot  drive  the  tribe  away  that 
holds  possession  of  the  territory.  This  is  plunder  and 
warfare,  which  leads  to  rancour  and  revenge,  and  in 
such  conditions  of  home-life  and  industry,  peace  and 
plenty  are  uncertain  : defensive  and  aggressive  warfare 
become  exciting  questions  of  social  existence,  and  a 
definite  policy  of  political  rights  and  duties  is  imposed 
by  necessity  upon  tribes  and  clans  in  these  condi- 
tions. 

Peace  aucl  War,  Plunder  and  Revenge. — The  rights 
of  property  in  land  and  water  may  still  be  ill-defined  in 
pastoral  and  agricultural  communities,  while  the  contin- 
gencies of  war  and  plunder  are  hovering  near  in  all 
directions ; this  necessitates  new  combinations  of  soci- 
ability and  concert  in  the  policy  of  both  aggressive  and 
defensive  warfare.  The  young  and  valiant  are  organ- 
ized and  disciplined  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  people, 
while  the  elders  are  brought  together  in  council  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  clan.  Single  homesteads, 
hitherto  located  side  by  side,  without  political  cohe- 
sion, are  now  united  in  new  bonds  of  unity,  for  mutual 
protection  and  security  ; and  thus  rights  of  property 
and  military  duties  of  protection  may  be  deemed  the 
origin  of  political  union,  as  distinct  from  domestic, 
social,  and  religious  fellowship.  The  patriarchs  hither- 
to consulted  and  revered  as  pastors  and  judges  of  the 
tribe,  are  now  invested  with  political  as  well  as  judicial 
and  social  authority,  but  this  new  power  will  soon  be 
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contested  by  war-chiefs,  who  become  popular  heroes, 
and  claim  sovereign  rule  in  the  community,  as  impe- 
rators  or  leaders  of  the  valiant  men,  the  saviours  and 
protectors  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  the  families. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Bible  shows  how  priests 
and  judges  were  supplanted  in  political  authority  by 
kings  who  lead  the  fighting  men  in  battle,  and  this 
order  of  things  has  been  more  fully  developed  in  mili- 
tary nations,  and  still  continues  to  prevail  in  the  king- 
doms of  continental  Europe,  where  constitutional  forms 
of  government  are  only  formal  imitations,  under  the 
iron  heel  of  imperial  despotism. 

Nor  are  war  and  plunder  obsolete  words  in  modern 
Europe.  France  went  to  war  in  1870  with  the  avowed 
object  of  taking  the  Rhenish  provinces  by  force  from 
Prussia,  and  the  war  ended  by  Prussia  despoiling  F ranee 
of  Alsatia  and  Lorraine.  Another  course  of  action  in 
small  and  large  communities,  however,  has  been  at 
work  from  the  beginning  as  a friend  of  peace  and  an 
enemy  to  war,  and  this  is  the  need  of  reciprocity  and 
barter  between  neighbouring  tribes  and  families.  The 
practice  has  grown  simultaneously  with  that  of  warfare, 
and  bids  fair  to  conquer  at  no  distant  period  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  when  war  shall  be  no  more,  as 
prophesied  in  Scripture  long  ago. 

Reciprocity  and  Barter  are  natural  relations  between 
neighbouring  localities  and  tribes.  Where  one  family 
produces  wine  and  oil  more  than  necessary  for  its  own 
consumption,  and  another  corn  and  poultry,  it  is  natural 
for  them  to  barter  one  kind  of  produce  for  another;  and 
these  inequalities  of  proportion  in  all  other  commodities, 
extends  the  needs  and  the  convenience  of  reciprocal  ex- 
changes, to  all  families  and  all  communities.  Commerce 
is  thus  the  handmaid  of  reciprocity  and  peace,  while 
violence  and  plunder  are  the  cause  of  war. 
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The  arts  of  commerce  and  political  economy  have  been 
developed  gradually  along  with  the  arts  of  strategy  and 
war  ; and  while  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
destructive  agents  threaten  to  render  war  impossible, 
without  extermination  to  contending  hosts,  improve- 
ments in  the  art  and  science  of  political  economy  and 
commercial  intercourse  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
bonds  of  peace  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ; so  that 
war  itself,  in  conquering  and  intermingling  races  in  all 
regions,  has  promoted  the  physical  arts  and  sciences  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  instrumentalities,  along  with 
useful  means  of  industry,  Avhile  reciprocity  and  barter 
were  too  feeble  to  have  much  influence  on  ignorant 
barbarians,  bent  on  plunder  and  conquest  as  a means  of 
acquiring  wealth  and  “glory.” 

Military  chiefs  are  still  rewarded  with  high-sounding 
titles  and  considerable  wealth,  in  military  monarchies, 
but  merchant  princes  are  much  more  influential  in  con- 
stitutional . empires  and  republics.  Reciprocity  and 
barter  have  conquered  war  and  plunder  in  the  hearts 
of  civilized  nations,  and  will  continue  to  conquer,  until 
peace  is  established  in  all  the  regions  of  the  earth. 

INSTINCTS  AND  TASTES,  APTITUDES  AND  VOCATIONS. 

Sexual  instincts  create  the  family,  while  industrial 
instincts  provide  food  and  raiment,  warmth  and  comfort, 
for  the  household.  These  instinctual  impulses  are 
limited  to  a few  pursuits  in  savage  tribes,  such  as  those 
of  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering  wild  fruits  and  herbs, 
together  with  some  slight  efforts  of  plaiting  straw  for 
clothing,  constructing  wigwams  for  housing,  and  shap- 
ing stones  or  lances  for  instruments  and  arms.  Pas- 
toral and  cultural  industry  are  added  to  these  simple 
arts  in  patriarchal  clans,  and  numerous  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry  are  developed  in  feudal  monar- 
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dries  and  military  nations.  All  these,  however,  are  of 
a very  simple  and  primitive  description  before  the  in- 
vention of  looms  and  other  kinds  of  manufacturing 
implements  and  machinery.  Industrial  instincts  are 
rudimental,  therefore,  in  the  early  history  of  the  race, 
and  are  gradually  unfolded  in  rich  variety  and  ingenuity 
as  the  arts  and  sciences  advance  in  civilized  nations. 
The  sexual  instincts  seem  to  be  sufficient  at  once  for 
the  creation  of  domestic  unity,  while  industrial  in- 
stincts require  ages  of  progressive  evolution  to  arrive 
at  a refined  degree  of  social  and  industrial  collective 
unity. 

Special  aptitudes  and  vocations  are  innate  in  human 
beings,  but  have  little  opportunity  of  display  in  rudi- 
mental aggregations  of  families  and  tribes.  They  be- 
come very  manifest,  however,  when  they  have  a chance, 
in  the  more  complex  and  varied  occupations  of  a civilized 
community;  although  even  now  it  is  not  common  for 
individuals  to  choose  a trade  or  a profession  for  which 
they  have  a natural  preference  from  inborn  aptitude, 
since  pressing  necessities  or  preconceived  ideas  on  the 
part  of  parents,  force  children  into  given  occupations, 
with  or  without  natural  vocation  for  such  a mode  of 
life. 

Born  poets,  painters,  musicians,  inventors,  engineers, 
actors,  orators,  philosophers,  and  politicians  are  often 
brought  into  notoriety  by  their  own  efiorts,  as  well  as 
merchants  and  bankers  who  realize  great  fortunes,  while 
less  degrees  of  force  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
other  inborn  instincts  and  aptitudes  have  little  chance 
of  finding  their  true  places  in  the  social  hive  of  in- 
dustry. This  is  a loss  to  the  community  by  putting 
“ square  pegs  into  round  holes,  and  round  pegs  into 
square  holes,”  as  the  popular  dictum  has  it,  and  by 
rendering  labour  unattractive  to  the  individuals 
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wrongly  placed,  causing  them  to  shirk  disagreeable 
drudgery  as  much  as  possible,  and  cultivate  habits  of 
idleness  and  dissipation  for  want  of  an  attractive  occu- 
pation in  harmony  with  their  natural  vocation  ; for 
labour  is  a pleasure,  and  the  greatest  of  all  pleasures, 
where  the  occupation  is  in  unison  with  the  natural 
aptitude  of  the  person : a drudgery,  when  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  aptitude.  Not  that  every  man 
may  not,  to  some  extent,  feel  interested  in  any  useful 
occupation ; but  habitual  occupations  are  most  agree- 
able when  sought  for  with  untiring  zest  by  natural 
vocations.  Every  man  should  be  happy  in  his  work, 
and  every  woman  also  ; every  child  in  its  school  and 
in  its  play ; and  every  aged  person  in  favourite 
pursuits. 

There  is  a time  for  labour  and  a time  for  rest ; a time 
for  learning  and  a time  for  recreation  ; and  by  duly 
alternating  from  one  to  another  of  these  modes  of 
being,  no  time  is  lost  that  is  agreeably  spent. 

Industrial  instincts  have  not  yet  created  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  they  are  predestined  to  bring  forth : national 
society  alone  is  not  enough  to  give  them  room  for  full 
development.  International  wants  and  intercourse  will 
offer  new  facilities  and  call  forth  new  inventions  ; and 
universal  unity  will  open  up  new  fields  of  ingenuity,  but 
little  dreamt  of  at  the  present  time.  Instincts  of  these 
higher  classes  lie  hidden  in  the  soul,  as  pistils  and 
stamens  in  the  buds  of  undeveloped  flowers. 

We  do  not  suppose  with  certain  “positivists”  that 
wings  will  grow  on  man's  body  to  enable  him  to  fly  at 
some  future  period  of  evolution ; but  we  do  suppose 
that  the  instinct  of  inventive  ingenuity  may  be  un- 
folded so  as  to  construct  an  artificial  means  of  locomo- 
tion in  the  air,  as  well  as  many  other  instrumentalities 
of  which  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  at  the  present 
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time.  Balloons  already  give  the  means  of  floating  heavy 
bodies  in  the  air,  and  not  improbably,  ere  long,  bird- 
like machines  may  be  invented  to  drag  or  steer  balloons 
in  all  directions,  as  birds  direct  their  flight  before  the 
wind,  or  when  the  air  is  still. 

A small  apparatus  is  not,  however,  the  true  concep- 
tion of  a social  mechanism  for  atmospheric  navigation. 
A series  of  connected  balloons  to  raise  a lightly-con- 
structed boat  a thousand  feet  long  or  more,  with  a 
series  of  opening  and  closing  fan-like  wings  and  tail,  to 
be  drawn  in  or  spread  out  as  a parachute,  might  be  able 
to  carry  scores  of  people  through  the  air,  with  some 
means  of  generating  gas  and  working  some  kind  of 
windmill  sails,  and  a steering  tail.  The  boat  might  swim 
on  water,  if  necessary,  to  be  safe  from  danger  by  falling 
on  the  sea.  This  is  a notion  to  be  some  day  realized 
and  surpassed  by  mechanical  invention. 

Degrees  of  knowledge  rise  up  gradually  from  the 
depths  of  ignorance;  degrees  of  skill  unfold  by  slow 
degrees  from  rude  beginnings.  Industrial  education  is 
a practical  as  well  as  theoretical  process  of  evolution. 
What  are  the  conditions  of  this  useful  training  ? 

EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

Practical  training  and  education  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  theoretical  exercitation,  and  thence  it  is 
that  useful  labour  is  a greater  moralizer  than  mere  talk 
and  exhortation  : workshops  more  influential  than 
schools  and  churches.  Not  that  any  means  of  educa- 
tion are  to  be  neglected. 

The  moral  discipline  of  workshops  and  of  schools, 
commercial  offices  and  stores,  is  as  important  as  indus- 
trial training,  not  only  lor  the  home  and  lor  the  nation, 
but  for  the  excellence  of  work  done  and  the  skill  ol 
those  employed  in  it.  The  physical  health  ol  those 
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employed  is  also  most  important  botli  for  families  and 
nations. 

There  is  little  skill  and  less  morality  in  savage  tribes; 
not  much  of  either  in  patriarchal  clans  or  feudal  nations ; 
and  a woful  want  of  both  in  the  most  advanced  indus- 
trial communities.  Still,  the  latter  are  not  so  bad  as 
any  of  the  others,  and  we  may  fairly  hope,  from  past 
examples,  that  knowledge,  skill,  and  honesty  will  in- 
crease in  all  classes,  as  the  world  advances  in  progres- 
sive evolution. 

Abundant  supplies  of  food  and  raiment,  wholesome 
air  and  water,  are  important  questions  of  industrial 
and  commercial  policy,  while  culinary  skill  in  rendering 
food  digestible  and  pleasant  to  the  palate,  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  best  attention,  as  a part  of  national 
education. 

Chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  arts  and  inven- 
tions afford  increasing  means  of  practical  and  theore- 
tical education  for  industrial  nations,  and  the  improving 
means  of  animal  and  vegetal  culture  are  equally  im- 
portant for  general  advancement ; apart  from  the  de- 
velopments of  science  and  philosophy,  though  not 
entirely  independent  of  these  higher  branches  of 
mental  activity. 

The  most  important  schools  of  training  are  those  of 
useful  trades  and  occupations ; the  fine  arts  are  of  less 
importance ; theology  and  metaphysics  have  less,  per- 
haps, of  practical  utility  than  schools  of  fine  art,  in 
connection  with  industrial  pursuits ; while  moral  and 
religious  training  in  early  youth  is  often  contradictory 
and  more  than  counteracted  by  external  influences 
in  corrupt  societies.  Still,  within  due  limits  of  propor- 
tion, all  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  and 
the  progress  of  the  race.  Practical  experience  and 
discipline  should,  however,  in  all  kinds  of  schools  and 
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workshops,  laboratories  and  academies,  accompany  and 
illustrate  theoretical  teaching  ; especially  in  early  train- 
ing, as  the  youthful  mind  is  quick  to  perceive  concrete 
facts  and  relations,  while  unable  to  grasp  abstract  laws 
and  relations  by  means  of  words  and  symbols. 

The  great  majority  of  mankind  occupied  in  the  prac- 
tical arts  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  require 
but  little  theory  beyond  the  limits  of  their  calling. 
Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  elementary  degrees, 
are  mostly  all  that  is  useful  to  them,  and  all  that  they 
desire.  It  is  also  known  that  the  majority  of  men  of 
o-enius  who  have  made  a mark  in  the  world,  have,  in 
a great  measure,  been  self-taught  men.  Such  minds, 
however  little  taught  in  youth,  never  fail  to  find  out 
where  the  learning  they  require  is  to  be  found,  and  by 
what  means  they  can  obtain  it.  Painters  and  musicians, 
sculptors  and  decorators,  need  but  little  more  than  ele- 
mentary instruction,  with  some  knowledge  of  history 
and  technical  resources.  Actors  and  orators  need  not 
be  very  learned  in  order  to  please  the  public,  if  they 
possess  the  natural  gifts  of  eloquence  and  simulation. 
Architects  and  engineers  require  much  technical  in- 
struction, as  well  as  general  learning;  while  doctors 
and  lawyers  require  long  and  special  training  in  prac- 
tice and  in  theory,  along  with  all  the  learning  they 
can  master  in  accessory  arts  and  sciences.  Statesmen, 
clergymen,  and  schoolmasters,  professors  of  abstract 
science  and  philosophy,  may  study  and  be  able  to  master 
many  subjects  ; or  they  may  select  a certain  number  of 
allied  sciences  and  confine  their  labours  mainly  to  some 
speciality.  In  all  cases  practical  experience  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  theory  and  abstract  science.  In  the 
practical  arts  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce,  the 
proper  training-schools  are  actual  work,  not  much  de- 
layed by  abstract  studies,  and  this  is  what  has  naturally 
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taken  place  in  all  communities.  Muck  stress  is  laid  on 
school-training  for  the  poorer  classes  in  our  day,  and 
comparatively  high  standards  of  church  doctrine  and 
general  scholarship  are  put  forth  as  examination  tests 
in  elementary  schools  : this  seems  to  exceed  the  limits 
of  practical  utility  and  common  sense  for  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  much  of  it  is  thrown  away  on  other 
people. 

Long  years  spent  in  what  is  called  classical  educa- 
tion are  often  injurious  to  students,  who  have  little  or 
no  vocation  for  the  church  or  the  law,  and  only  create 
swarms  of  journalists  and  play-wrights  in  large  cities 
beyond  the  numbers  who  can  find  employment.  Prac- 
tical experience,  and  useful  work  of  some  kind,  are  the 
most  important  schools  of  training  for  both  sexes  and 
all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  gifted 
and  ungifted  ; and  this  is  easily  discerned  in  the  results 
of  education  at  all  times  in  all  nations. 


PASSIONS  AND  CHARACTERS,  RANKS  AND  DEGREES. 
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As  sexual  instincts  form  families,  and  industrial  in- 
stincts form  companies,  so  innate  passions  and  ambitions 
form  ranks  and  degrees  of  order  in  the  more  complex 
organization  of  a clan  or  a community. 

Love  and  family  affections  are  predominant  passions 
in  some  individuals  ; friendship  and  courage  in  others  ; 
while  ambition  is  insatiable  in  a different  class  of  tem- 
peraments and  aspirations.  Hierarchal  order  is  neces- 
sary in  society  ; some  must  teach  while  others  learn, 
some  lead  while  others  follow. 

All  men  and  women  want  homes,  convivial  society, 
and  some  kind  of  enterprise,  but  one  finds  his  chiefest 
delight  in  one  kind,  another  in  a different  kind  of  social 
intercourse  and  habitual  relationships.  Hierarchal  pas- 
sions and  characters  are  manifest  in  all  vocations,  as  a 
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means  of  forming  ranks  and  degrees  of  function  in  the 
social  organism. 

An  army  of  soldiers  would  not  be  able  to  conquer 
twice  as  many  individuals  in  a rabble  without  discipline 
and  unity  of  co-operative  action  in  its  ranks.  Squads 
and  companies,  battalions  and  regiments,  centre  and 
wing  divisions  of  an  army,  are  necessary  groups  and 
series  of  a collective  body,  in  which  small  groups  of 
privates  are  kept  in  order  by  corporals  and  sergeants, 
companies  by  captains,  battalions  and  legiments  b^ 
colonels,  divisions  of  an  army  by  generals,  and  the 
whole  army  marshalled  by  a commander-in-chief,  who 
directs  the  movements  of  advance  or  retreat,  attack  or 
defence  (fee. 

There  are  at  least  three  general  degrees  of  hierarchal 
distinction  in  an  army,  namely,  fighting  men,  or  pri- 
vates, disciplinary  chiefs  or  officers,  and  marshalling 
chiefs  or  commanders  ; not  to  mention  auxiliary  sei  vices 
of  transport,  commissariat,  &c.  The  whole  army,  as  an 
organized  body  of  servants  of  the  state,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  war,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
state  in  the  councils  of  the  queen.  All  the  organized 
bodies  of  the  state  are  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  a council  of  ministers  of  all  departments,  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  the  government  of  the  nation.  The 
minister  of  commerce  has  an  organized  body  of  clerks 
and  chiefs  of  departments  under  his  control ; the  minister 
of  finance  lias  also  the  control  of  an  organized  body  of 
tax-gatherers  and  revenue  officers;  the  minister  of 
home  affairs  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  have 
each  of  them  respectively  the  direction  and  control  o 
an  army  of  public  servants,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Queen,  and  are  responsible  for  their  public  acts  to  tie 

people’s  House  of  Parliament.  . . 

Governing  chiefs  and  controlling  authorities  are 
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essential  parts  of  an  organized  body  for  civil,  military, 
naval,  financial,  commercial,  telegraphic,  sanitary,  edu- 
cational, or  colonial  service,  and  those  who  are  most 
ambitious  of  distinction  and  of  rank  in  any  of  these 
public  duties  are  generally  endowed  by  nature  with 
capacity  for  such  functions  as  they  strive  to  obtain  by 
merit  in  the  service  ; and  if  by  chance  mere  vanity 
impels  an  individual  to  seek  for  a rank  of  office  too 
high  and  responsible  for  his  capacity,  he  soon  becomes 
the  laughing-stock  of  those  above  him,  or  of  those  who 
have  to  do  his  bidding. 

Private  companies  require  direction  in  their  enter- 
prise, and  those  who  are  most  competent  are  elected  to 
manage  and  direct  the  business.  Workmen  are  the 
privates,  managers  the  officers,  directors  the  com- 
manders of  the  company,  responsible  to  a parliament  of 
shareholders,  who  have  the  control  of  the  capital,  and 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  establishment. 

Like  other  passions  of  mankind,  ambition  may  take  a 
noble  or  an  ignoble  course  of  life.  The  passion  of  love 
may  be  virtuous  or  vicious  ; friendship  may  be  cordial 
or  insincere  ; ambition  may  become  sublime  or  diabo- 
lical. In  a true  society,  parents  are  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  and  devoted  to  their  service  ; 
friends  are  devoted  to  companion, s,  and  willing  at  all 
times  to  aid  them  ; officers  are  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  interests  and  comforts  of  the  members  of  that  body. 
As  parents  have  more  care  upon  their  minds  than  chil- 
dren, so  the  officers  of  a company  have  more  care  upon 
their  minds  than  privates,  clerks,  or  labourers.  Parents 
seldom  seek  their  own  personal  advantages  in  preference 
to  those  of  their  own  offspring,  but  similar  devotion  is 
not  quite  so  common  with  officers  and  managers  for  the 
welfare  of  the  men  who  have  to  do  their  bidding.  In- 
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justice  and  indifference  are,  however,  much  less  general 
in  these  relationships  than  vulgar  gossip  might  lead  us 
to  suppose.  Idleness,  intemperance,  misconduct,  and 
neglect  are  not  uncommon  amongst  working-men  and 
clerks,  who  make  loud  wails  of  discontent  whenever 
reprimanded  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  good 
service  of  subordinates  not  easily  obtained. 

Faults  on  both  sides  are  not  uncommon  amongst 
friends  ; nor  in  family  misunderstandings  ; nor  in  the 
hierarchal  relations  of  officers  and  their  subordinates, 
in  rude  societies  and  in  civilized  communities.  It  is 
not  our  business  here  to  dwell  on  such  details,  but  v e 
may  notice  the  effects  of  rival  interests  and  pretensions 
in  all  the  walks  of  life,  which  cause  much  strife  and 
litigation. 

Parents  are  the  natural  and  responsible  governors 
and  protectors  of  their  own  children,  however  simple 
they  may  be,  and  otherwise  incompetent,  except  m 
cases  of  insanity.  Private  homes  are  not  the  only  kinds 
of  domestic  establishments  which  require  moral  and 
economical  supervision  and  direction.  Family  hotels  m 
large  cities,  hospitals  and  asylums  of  all  kinds  (not  to 
mention  prisons  and  penitentiaries),  require  domestic 
order  and  economy,  masters  and  matrons  to  direct  a 
staff  of  servants  to  attend  to  inmates,  as  the  heads  of  a 
family  direct  servants  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  chil- 
dren and  themselves.  All  parents  may  be  more  or  less 
competent  to  govern  a private  family,  but  all  men  and 
women  are  not  equally  competent  to  manage  an  hotel, 
or  govern  hospitals,  prisons,  and  asylums.  There  are, 
therefore,  individuals  of  both  sexes  endowed  with  supe- 
rior gifts  for  such  responsible  positions,  not  by  educa- 
tion and  experience  alone,  but  by  inborn  gilts  of  spe- 
cial aptitude. 

All  trades  and  occupations  require  special  gifts  or 
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aptitudes  in  those  who  follow  them ; those  who  have 
not  a natural  liking  for  the  craft  which  they  adopt  are 
never  skilful  in  the  work  they  undertake.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  should  be  men  who  have  a natural  preference 
for  those  professions,  and  so  of  every  other  useful  art 
or  craft  in  a community.  Nature  endows  all  men  and 
women  with  such  special  gifts  and  aptitudes,  though 
circumstances  often  make  it  difficult  for  individuals  to 
choose  a profession  in  accordance  with  their  natural  apti- 
tudes. There  are,  however,  special  preferences  for  cul- 
tural, manufacturing,  commercial,  and  other  useful  occu- 
pations, as  well  as  inborn  gifts  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  ; and  these  inborn  instincts  of  vocation 
in  the  human  race  are  as  definitely  marked  as  those  of 
the  higher  animals,  amongst  which  feline  tribes  are 
butchers,  canine  species  scavengers  as  well  as  butchers ; 
horses,  elephants,  and  camels  are  carriers,  and  other 
animals  have  special  instincts,  aptitudes,  and  vocations. 
These  animals  are  armed  for  warfare  and  self-defence, 
as  well  as  for  industrial  habits  of  obtaining  food  ; and 
we  have  only  to  observe-  a troop  of  horses  and  a troop 
of  cattle,  differently  organized  for  self-defence  (although 
much  alike  in  means  of  cropping  herbage  for  their  food), 
to  see  how  different  instincts  employ  different  modes  of 
action  to  obtain  a like  result ; and  that,  while  a troop  of 
horses  (having  to  defend  themselves  against  a common 
enemy)  form  a ring  around  the  young  and  weakest  of 
the  troop,  turn  their  heads  towards  the  centre  of  the 
ring,  and  their  heels  outwards,  towards  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  kick  at  him  with  all  their  might — a troop  of 
cattle,  being  armed  with  horns  on  the  head,  form  a ring 
also,  with  the  young  and  weak  members  of  the  herd 
in  the  middle,  but  they  turn  their  heads  outwards  to 
meet  the  enemy  and  gore  him  with  their  horns.  Whence 
it  follows  that  these  two  species  of  instincts  may  browse 
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side  by  side  in  feeding  on  the  same  general  stock  of 
herbage,  while  they  could  not  combine  in  one  and  the 
same  ring  for  self-defence. 

And  so  it  is  with  human  aptitudes  for  neighbourly 
alliance  or  co-operative  union  ; the  capacities  of  leaders 
must  be  in  unison  with  vocational  instincts,  or  they 
cannot  lead  the  corporate  body.  To  take  the  in- 
stincts of  horses  and  cattle,  for  example,  a knowing 
horse  could  not  marshal  a troop  of  cattle  in  defensive 
tactics  by  commanding  them  to  turn  heads  inwards  and 
heels  outwards  in  forming  the  collective  ring ; nor  could 
a knowing  bull  marshal  a troop  of  horses  in  a defensive 
war,  by  telling  them  to  form  a ring  with  their  heads 
outwards  and  their  heels  within. 

There  are  natural  leaders  for  each  kind  of  instinct 
amongst  troops  of  animals  and  corporations  of  mankind. 
A man  who  may  be  naturally  qualified  to  lead  an  army 
of  soldiers  might  not  be  fit  for  the  command  of  sailors, 
and  still  less  for  the  direction  of  a manufacturing  esta- 
blishment or  a commercial  company. 

The  ambition  of  leaders  and  directors,  then,  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
co-operative  body  they  direct,  or  their  notions  of  voca- 
tional habits  and  requirements  may  be  quite  at  variance 
-with  those  of  the  people  they  wish  to  lead.  Not  only 
the  ambition  of  leaders  and  directors  should  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  instinct,  but  that  of  inferior  officers 
should  also  be  of  the  same  nature  ; in  a word,  com- 
manders, officers,  and  men  should  always  be  in  unison 
of  instinct  or  aptitude  in  every  special  vocation,  or  the 
co-operative  power  and  unity  will  be  lessened  for  want 
of  such  community  of  instinct  and  of  aptitude. 

Domestic  ambition  and  capacity  (apart  from  family 
and  clan  ambition)  of  various  degrees  form  one  order  of 
passional  character  in  a community ; corporate  ambi- 
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tions  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  form  another  order 
of  inborn  instincts  and  capacities ; municipal  ambition 
and  capacity  for  government  in  various  conditions  and 
degrees  forms  a third  order  of  passional  character  and 
aptitude ; national  ambition  of  various  kinds  and 
degrees  forms  a fourth  class  ; and  here  we  may  observe 
that  a minister  of  state  capable  of  governing  a nation 
like  France,  from  being  every  inch  a Frenchman  in  his 
habits  and  feelings,  aspirations  and  peculiar  modes  of 
thought,  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  success  in  a coun- 
try like  England,  where  the  habits  and  feelings,  aspira- 
tions and  modes  of  thought,  are  very  different,  and 
often  very  opposite,  to  those  of.  Frenchmen,  on  social, 
religious,  political,  and  economical  questions  of  policy* 
Bismark  in  Germany,  at  present,  Thiers  in  France, 
and  Gladstone  in  England  are  successful  statesmen  in 
each  country  respectively,  while  probably  no  one  of 
these  men  would  suit  the  people  of  the  other  nationali- 
ties, either  in  peace  or  war.  England  is  bovine  and 
defensive  ; France  feline  and  aggressive  ; Germany  more 
akin  to  England  than  to  France  in  all  respects,  without 
being  of  the  same  ruminant  species  as  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

We  hardly  need  speak  of  higher  orders  of  ambition 
and  government  than  the  national,  since  international 
federations  have  not  yet  been  organized  on  our  planet, 
and  still  less  the  universal  unity  of  continents.  These 
passions  of  international  and  universal  unity  can  hardly 
have  been  felt  in  strong  degrees  while  practically  useless; 
but  as  time  rolls  on,  and  the  dormant  faculties  of  the  race 
are  called  into  action,  there  is  little  doubt  that  nature 
has  predestined  certain  individuals  for  the  highest  order 
of  functions  in  the  social  organism,  and  that  capacities 
will  not  be  wanting  when  necessity  calls  for  them. 
Meanwhile  corporate,  domestic,  municipal,  and  national 
ambitions  are  rife  enough,  and  many  restless  spirits 
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seem  to  be  unable  to  find  suitable  conditions  of  useful 
activity  and  great  responsibility. 

The  arts  and  sciences  are  freer  than  more  definitely 
organized  corporations.  Individual  painters  and  musi- 
cians, chemists  and  mathematicians,  poets  and  actors, 
orators  and  singers,  may  attain  great  celebrity  without 
having  to  command  a troop  or  corporation  of  artists  or 
scientists.  Professors  and  teachers  are  not  commanders. 
Still  universities  and  colleges  require  some  degrees  of 
discipline  and  direction,  though  not  necessarily  by 
talent  of  the  highest  order  in  special  arts  and  sciences. 

The  natural  endowments  of  mankind  in  parallel  with 
those  of  animals  is  an  interesting  question  of  biological 
science,  enabling  us  to  understand  the  cause  of  different 
opinions  and  modes  of  thought  in  various  schools  ol 
science  and  philosophy,  which  have  always  been  most 
conspicuous  in  the  two  sects  of  materialists  and 
spiritualists — one  maintaining  that  nothing  exists,  or 
can  be  known  by  man,  but  matter,  force,  and  motion  ; 
while  the  other  contends  for  the  existence  of  immortal 
spirits  in  a spiritual  or  an  ethereal  world.  The  rivalry 
of  these  two  sects  has  been  useful  in  all  ages,  because 
one  is  naturally  bent  on  studying  physical  and  mecha- 
nical phenomena  mainly,  while  the  other  has  been 
almost  entirely  absorbed  by  spiritual  experiences  and 
elucubrations.  Mathematical  science  has  been  mostly 
cultivated  by  one  sect,  and  metaphysics  by  the  other. 

The  word  existence,  however,  has  never,  that  we 
know  of,  been  well  defined  in  either  school.  Berkeley 
and  others  have  dwelt  on  sensation,  or  subjective  defini- 
tions of  the  word,  as  absolute,  denying  the  “ existence  ” 
of  matter  ; while  materialists  define  matter  as  a per- 
manent possibility  of  sensation,  and  the  only  foim  ot 
indestructible  existence. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  address  to  the  Bntish  Asso- 
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ciation  at  Belfast,  in  August,  1874,  has  given  a very 
lucid  explanation  of  the  atomic  or  materialistic  philoso- 
phy in  ancient  and  in  modern  schools,  and  we  see  how 
well  he  runs  along  the  ground  of  physical  facts,  and 
dives  into  the  mysteries  of  atomic  or  molecular  modes 
of  motion  in  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  forms  of  matter  ; 
while  he  takes  for  granted  that  heat  and  light,  electri- 
city and  gravitation,  are  convertible  with  vital  modes 
of  thought  and  motion  in  all  the  realms  of  reason  and 
of  nature.  Has  he  any  right  to  take  such  views  for 
granted  ? We  think  he  has  ; but  then,  what  sort  of 
right  ? The  right  of  an  apterygian  species  ? 

How  is  it  that  men  living  in  the  same  world  of  con- 
ditions with  equal  advantages  of  education  cannot  have 
the  same  experience  of  natural  and  spiritual  pheno- 
mena— the  same  facilities  of  imagination  and  reflection  ? 
All  men  can  think,  and  all  birds  can  fly  ; but  force  of 
wings  and  force  of  legs  differ  in  birds  as  means  of  loco- 
motion, while  powers  of  imagination  and  reflection 
differ  in  mankind,  as  faculties  of  thought  and  ratiocina- 
tion. 

Every  hale  bird  can  fly  except  the  apteryx,  the 
ostrich,  and  some  other  tribes  with  only  rudimental 
wings,  which  cannot  raise  their  bodies  from  the  ground; 
while  to  compensate  for  loss  of  power  in  the  wing,  they 
have  strong  legs,  and  can  run  more  rapidly  along  the 
ground,  or  dive  more  deeply  in  the  sea,  than  other 
birds.  Birds  that  fly  easily  cannot  all  fly  equally  well ; 
nor  can  runners  and  divers  run  or  dive  equally  well. 
There  are,  then,  different  degrees  of  power  and  aptitude 
in  birds,  and  so  it  is  with  men.  Nature  endows  all 
creatures  with  special  faculties  of  instinct  adapted  to 
their  respective  aptitudes  and  vocations,  and  renders 
them  most  happy  in  their  natural  pursuits.  It  is  vain 
for  a born  magpie  to  wish  to  fly  like  a hawk,  or  run 
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like  an  ostrich,  or  dive  like  a penguin  ; vain  for  a born 
poet  to  wish  to  accumulate  a large  fortune  in  business, 
or  for  a born  financier  to  emulate  a Shakespeare. 

Every  hale  man  can  think  with  some  powers  of  lofty 
speculation,  except  those  who  have  little  or  no  imagina- 
tion ; to  compensate  for  which  they  have  usually  strong 
powers  of  practical  judgment  and  perception,  and  can 
deal  with  questions  of  business  or  physical  investigation 
more  rapidly  and  soundly,  or  dive  into  the  mysteries 
of  finance  more  deeply,  than  men  of  lofty  conception 
and  imagination.  It  is  puzzling  to  one  family  of  birds 
to  see  how  well  another  tribe  can  run,  or  swim,  and 
dive,  and  not  less  puzzling  to  these  to  understand  how 
other  birds  can  fly  so  high. 

There  are  amphibious  instincts  and  faculties,  how- 
ever, in  both  animals  and  men,  but  they  are  rare  and 
quite  exceptional ; there  are  unequal  powers  in  faculties 
of  the  same  order  in  both  animals  and  men.  All  men 
have  faculties  of  reflection  and  imagination,  as  birds 
have  legs  and  wings.  Some  birds,  however,  have  strong 
legs  and  tiny  wings,  while  others  have  ample  wings  and 
tiny  legs,  and  others  again  have  equally  developed  legs 
and  wings.  Some  men  have  strong  practical  intellects, 
with  little  or  no  imagination,  while  others  have  more 
imagination  than  practical  judgment  and  perception  ; 
others  again  have  equally  developed  faculties  of  reason 
and  imagination. 

Let  us  look  at  one  of  the  fundamental  points  of 
difference  between  spiritualists  and  materialists.  One 
sect  maintains  that  nature  is  a mystery  quite  impene- 
trable to  the  human  mind,  quite  “ unknowable,”  with 
regard  to  infinite  and  eternal  causes,  fihe  otliei  postu 
lates  that,  as  the  finite  is  a part  of  the  infinite  and  the 
absolute,  the  relations  of  one  to  the  other  may  be  dis- 
covered by  human  reason  as  a unitary  part  of  omni- 
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scient  reason  ; and  maintains,  moreover,  that  as  laws  are 
invariable  in  given  finite  conditions  of  life  and  organi- 
zation, they  must  be  invariable  in  all  definite  conditions 
of  life,  action,  and  reaction,  in  all  possible  worlds,  ad 
infinitum , or  science  would  be  impossible  to  both  finite 
and  Infinite  reason. 

This  is  apart  from  difference  of  temperament  in  human 
beings  with  faculties  of  spiritual  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  usual  powers  of  physical  experience,  or 
without  such  amphibious  faculties  of  living  in  two 
worlds  at  once.  We  do  not  expect  the  apteryx  to  fly, 
nor  the  powerful  ostrich  to  unfold  large  wings,  but  we 
may  appeal  to  other  kinds  of  birds  for  evi  deuce  of  safe 
locomotion  in  lofty  regions. 

Wild  geese,  we  may  be  told,  soar  very  high,  and  that 
is  true  of  many  other  species,  but  the  wisdom  of  nature 
is  manifest  in  her  children  of  every  class  and  species. 
Physical  philosophers  are  very  useful  adepts  of  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  mechanical  sciences,  while  meta- 
physical philosophers  ought  to  be  equally  useful  adepts 
of  logical,  biological,  and  sociological  sciences.  Such 
rivalry  is  highly  conducive  to  healthy  and  vigorous 
social  evolution.  Rival  interests  and  aspirations  may 
occur  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  do  occur  for  good  or 
evil  constantly.  What  is  the  use  of  strife  and  emula- 
tion ? 


RIVAL  INTERESTS  AND  AMBITIONS. 

Competition  and  co-operation  are  contrasted  views  of 
the  passion  of  ambition.  All  the  members  of  an  or- 
ganized body,  public  or  private,  are  supposed  to  co- 
operate for  the  same  purpose  in  a general  enterprise, 
such  as  that  of  a railway  company  or  a bank.  There 
may,  however,  be  several  railways  passing  through  a 
certain  district  of  a country,  and  meeting  in  populous 
centres  of  trade,  where  competition  arises  between  these 
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companies  for  the  largest  share  of  traffic,  as  between 
rival  houses  in  a particular  trade,  for  the  largest  share 
of  business  ; and  such  a competition  may  be  useful  to 
the  public,  or  injurious  to  both  the  public  and  the  rival 
parties. 

Similar  rivalries  and  competitions  occur  between 
shopkeepers  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; misunder- 
standing and  litigation  often  arise  between  landlords 
whose  properties  are  contiguous  or  conterminous, 
having  disputed  claims  to  collateral  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  water-course  or  road-way ; several  suitors 
may  be  rivals  for  the  hand  of  a young  lady,  or 
several  candidates  for  the  sufirages  ot  an  electoral 
constituency. 

More  important  interests  are  sometimes  involved  in 
the  rival  pretensions  of  nations  to  military  preponder- 
ance and  aggrandizement,  as  in  the  late  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  in  which  France  lost  two  of  her 
richest  provinces,  besides  having  to  pay  two  hundred 
millions  sterling  as  a war  indemnity.  She  wanted  to 
assert  a right  to  dictate  to  all  Europe  who  should  reign 
on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  also  to  make  this  a pretext 
for  annexing  to  France  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia, 
as  they  had  been  annexed  by  the  first  Napoleon.  This 
rivalry  between  two  military  nations  has  caused  misery 
and  bloodshed  to  both,  not  because  their  real  interests 
were  threatened  by  peace,  but  because  vainglory  urged 
on  France,  and  self-defence  the  Germans.  Vanity,  as 
thus  defined,  is  false  ambition,  and  a ruinous  passion 
for  the  nations  which  indulge  in  it. 

There  are,  however,  honourable  rivalries  and  compe- 
titions between  individuals  and  societies,  01  nations, 
vying  with  each  for  prizes  of  excellence  in  ait  oi 
science,  industry  and  general  culture.  France  might 
easily  excel  in  these,  and  be  self-satisfied.  Emulation 
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in  all  good  works  is  a noble  stimulus,  while  envy  and 
avarice,  vainglory  and  bellicose  vanity,  are  mean  per- 
versions of  passion,  which  render  tne  character  ignoble 
as  a collective  nationality,  or  as  an  individual  member 
of  society.  Rival  interests  sometimes  arise  spontane- 
ously, without  being'  sought  for  by  the  parties,  but  still 
they  stimulate  the  passions  of  greed  and  selfishness  to 
some  extent,  and  lead  to  litigation  and  bad  feeling. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  in  trade  arise  from  supposed  or 
really  opposite  interests  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, and  often  cause  much  harm  to  both.  1 hese 
troubles  come  like  storms  in  an  oppressive  atmosphere, 
and  may  perhaps  do  good  to  the  social  body,  as  a storm 
may  render  the  atmosphere  more  healthy  and  agreeable, 
even  where  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  house 
and  land,  by  floods  or  hailstones.  Certain  wars  may 
possibly  be  useful  in  a similar  way,  although  they  have 
a hideous  appearance  and  desolating  consequences. 

Beneficial  co-operation,  where  this  can  be  achieved, 
is  the  remedy  for  hurtful  competition  ; but  difficulties 
and  obstructions  often  render  such  an  arrangement 
more  or  less  impracticable  for  a time,  although  eventu- 
ally not  impossible. 

Thrift  is  a legitimate  passion  when  rightly  exercised 
in  the  economies  of  life,  while  greed  and  fraud  are  not 
noble  passions  of  economy  and  thrift,  but  perversions  of 
the  natural  passions  of  acquisitiveness  and  industrial 
energy.  Economy,  however,  may  be  carried  too  far, 
and  degenerate  into  avarice  and  meanness,  just  as 
acquisitiveness  may  degenerate  into  theft  and  robbery. 
These  are  vices  far  removed  from  legitimate  emulations 
and  honourable  rivalries,  and  even  from  the  litigations 
of  disputed  claims.  Theft  and  fraud  may  be  dealt  with 
by  criminal  laws,  but  rival  interests  are  often  difficult 
to  reconcile,  even  by  impartial  arbitration,  especially 
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where  the  litigants  have  equally  exaggerated  notions 
of  their  real  claims. 

Activity  and  Strength  of  Body  and  of  Mincl. — Indi- 
viduals are  not  endowed  with  equal  degrees  of  activity 
and  strength  of  body  and  of  mind.  Some  are  strong 
and  active,  others  weakly  and  inactive— not  only  from 
different  degrees  of  health  or  sickness,  but  from  natural 
temperament  and  constitution  in  a perfect  state  of 
health. 

These  differences  of  natural  constitution  are  adapted 
to  natural  vocations  in  the  body  politic,  just  as  inter- 
mittent and  continuous  degrees  of  activity  are  adapted 
to  vocational  functions  in  the  organs  of  the  individual 
body.  The  functions  of  the  vascular  system,  for  in- 
stance, are  incessant,  while  those  of  other  systems  are 
intermittent.  The  heart  beats  day  and  night,  to  keep 
up  circulation ; the  lungs  breathe  day  and  night,  to 
aerate  the  blood ; the  kidneys  secrete  constantly,  to 
purify  the  blood.  Activity  is  ceaseless  in  these  organs, 
although  not  equally  intense  in  all  states  of  health,  nor 
during  periods  of  activity  and  rest  in  other  systems, 
night  and  day. 

The  bulk  of  the  body  consists  of  the  muscles  and  the 
bones,  and  these  are  active  only  in  the  waking  state, 
while  totally  inactive  during  sleeji,  and  often  need  re- 
pose during  the  wakeful  state.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  a social  community. 
Incessant  care  and  toil  would  be  to  them  utterly  insup- 
portable ; while  those  who  conduct  the  business  of  the 
world,  or  occupy  responsible  positions  in  society,  must 
watch  and  think  incessantly  without  repose,  except 
while  overpowered  by  sleep,  and  even  then  they  often 
dream  of  things  which  absorb  attention  when  awake. 
Ambitious  men  and  women  never  cease  to  watch  and 
mind  whatever  interests  they  have  at  heart.  Those 
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who  want  to  make  a fortune  in  business  of  any  kind, 
must  keep  a constant  guard  on  all  that  pertains  to  their 
interests  ; those  who  wish  to  accumulate  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  or  of  science,  must  never  lose  an  hour  of 
study,  or  an  opportunity  of  observation  and  investiga- 
tion ; those  who  wish  to  become  great  orators  and 
statesmen  must  toil  incessantly  to  obtain  more  know- 
ledge than  their  rivals,  and  more  popularity.  Am- 
bition, like  the  heart  and  lungs,  must  work  night 
and  day  to  keep  the  body  politic  alive  and  healthy, 
while  other  passions  may  work  leisurely  by  day,  and 
rest  in  quiet  sleep  at  night. 

Those  who  envy  the  large  fortunes  of  men  of  busi- 
ness, the  popularity  of  statesmen,  orators,  and  actors, 
the  scientific  attainments  of  a Newton  or  a Leibnitz,  a 
Linnseus  or  a Cuvier,  have  but  a faint  idea  of  the  inces- 
sant labours  of  investigation  and  enterprise  necessary 
to  obtain  such  eminence  of  rank  in  wealth,  or  science, 
or  society.  All  the  gold  of  Peru  could  never  compen- 
sate for  such  incessant  cares  and  struggles  in  the  minds 
of  men  who  are  endowed  with  faculties  of  intermittent 
labour  only,  and  who  cannot  regain  strength  of  tired 
muscle  without  long  intervals  of  sleep  and  rest.  And 
this  is  the  case  with  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  body  politic. 

All  varieties  of  temperament  are  necessary  to  ani- 
mate a social  organism,  and  form  a hierarchal  scale  of 
classes  and  characters,  with  different  degrees  of  energy 
and  thrift,  proportional  to  natural  endowments  and 
mutual  co-opei’ation,  just  as  bone  and  muscle,  heart  and 
lungs,  brain  and  nerve,  co-operate  for  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  What,  then, 
are  the  natural  systems  and  series  of  organs  in  a collec- 
tive body  ? instincts  and  tastes  in  a collective  soul  ? 
faculties  and  sciences  in  a collective  mind  ? social  and 
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religious  institutions  in  a collective  spirit  ? These  are 
questions  of  organic  sociology. 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  social  institu- 
tions, or  their  respective  rules  and  regulations,  we  may 
give  a general  outline  of  their  leading  characteristics  as 
known  in  history  or  in  actual  existence ; not  to  mention 
such  as  may  he  still  in  embryo,  or  in  the  range  of  future 
probability.  These  may  be  defined  under  the  heads  of 
domestic,  municipal,  professional,  national,  federal,  and 
universal  communities,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
subordinate  varieties.  Under  the  head  of  domestic  in- 
stitutions we  may  class  family  homes  ; boarding  schools, 
colleges,  and  seminaries ; hotels,  country  inns  or 
taverns,  lodging  houses,  boarding  houses,  clubs,  &c.  ; 
monasteries,  nunneries,  and  religious  houses  ; barracks 
for  soldiers,  and  ships  for  sailors  ; hospitals,  asylums, 
prisons,  and  workhouses.  All  such  establishments  are 
various  kinds  of  homes  under  special  rules  and  regula- 
tions ; the  natural  growth  of  human  needs  and  passions, 
under  moral  discipline,  penal  restraint,  or  degraded 
exclusion. 

DOMESTIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Domestic  institutions,  as  distinct  from  family  consti- 
tutions, embrace  questions  of  household  economy  and 
education  in  town  and  country  life ; in  all  states  of 
social  and  religious  evolution.  In  a country  village  a 
family  may  add  a farmstead  to  the  homestead,  and  with 
the  aid  of  “ famuli,”  or  slaves,  or  salaried  labourers, 
produce  on  its  own  domain  the  raw  materials  of  food 
and  clothing,  as  well  as  prepare  them  for  use  in  the 
family.  Pastoral  and  agricultural  industry  may  provide 
for  all  the  physical  wants,  while  cookery,  confectionery, 
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' pharmacy,  and  distillation  occupy  a portion  of  the  time, 
as  well  as  spinning,  weaving,  netting,  matting,  tailor- 
ing, and  upholstering  ; not  to  mention  building,  tool- 
making, and  other  operations  of  domestic  industry  and 
ingenuity. 

It  is  only  in  a rudimental  state  of  society  that  all 
these  operations  are  combined  in  simple  households  ; 
and  as  a few  individuals  in  such  conditions  must  turn 
their  hands  to  a variety  of  occupations,  little  progress 
is  made  in  the  arts  of  culture  and  manufacture,  for 
want  of  more  concentrated  attention  on  each  special 
branch  of  industry.  “Jack  of  all  trades,  master  of 
none,”  is  a common  adage,  describing  a state  of  things 
in  which  the  females  bake,  brew,  cook,  and  preserve  ; 
spin,  weave,  and  make  the  clothing  of  the  family;  while 
the  males  dig  and  delve,  hunt  and  fish,  slaughter  and 
dress  cattle  for  food,  shear  the  wool  for  clothing,  plough 
and  harrow,  sow  and  reap,  thresh  and  store  up  corn, 
manufacture  tools,  and  build  up  tents  or  houses,  barns 
and  stables,  for  the  shelter  of  the  inmates.  Domestic 
institutions  are  thus  very  complex  in  isolated  home- 
steads, while  they  become  more  and  more  simple  as 
homes  are  multiplied  in  close  vicinity,  and  labour  is 
divided  amongst  numerous  individuals,  who  devote 
themselves  to  special  occupations  all  the  year  round, 
and  during  a whole  lifetime ; some  being  butchers, 
others  bakers,  brewers,  distillers,  cooks,  confectioners, 
farmers,  artisans,  spinners,  weavers,  tailors,  hatters, 
glovers,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  wheel- 
wrights, with  such  other  crafts  and  callings  as  are  com- 
monly required  in  a country  village.  Many  household 
labours  are  still  performed  by  the  male  and  female 
members,  of  the  family  ; while  facilities  of  barter  and 
exchange  multiply  the  means  of  comfort,  without  entail- 
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ing  great  diversity  of  occupation  by  the  same  indi- 
viduals. 

As  villages  grow  into  towns,  and  roads  are  made  in 
all  directions,  more  minute  divisions  of  labour  become 
practicable,  and  ingenuity  is  stimulated  to  improve  and 
cheapen  products  in  every  department.  Oceanic  navi- 
gation brings  foreign  produce  into  markets,  and  foreign 
luxuries  become  as  common,  in  a measure,  as  home  pro- 
ducts ; while  industry  is  stimulated  to  produce  these 
more  abundantly,  as  a means  of  barter  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  increased  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  different 
climates.  Commercial  towns  and  cities  grow  apace  by 
means  of  such  exchanges  ; while  new  developments  of 
art  and  science  multiply  the  powers  ol  production,  until 
wealthy  families  need  little  or  no  domestic  labour  in 
the  homestead,  beyond  the  services  of  cooks  and  house- 
maids, grooms  and  coachmen,  who  may  be  slaves,  or 
serfs,  or  salaried  domestics,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  bar- 
barous, feudal,  or  civilized  communities. 

Domestic  institutions  vary,  then,  as  society  advances 
from  one  degree  of  progress  to  another ; and  although 
comfort  and  refinement  may  advance  considerably  in 
the  homesteads  of  all  classes,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  happiness  increases  in  the  family.  Ennui 
and  dissipation  often  increase  with  luxury  and  self- 
indulgence.  Ladies  learn  to  sing  and  play  on  the  piano, 
draw,  paint,  model,  or  do  crochet  work,  while  they 
neglect  useful  housework  as  a means  of  healthy  exercise 
and  moral  satisfaction. 

FAMILY  CONSTITUTIONS.  ■ 

The  constitution  of  the  family  is  more  or  less  distinct 
from  questions  of  household  economy  and  education. 
Polygamy  is  one  leading  form  of  family  constitution  ; 
monogamy  is  another.  Coenobitic  celibacy  is  a bastai 
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kind  of  family  constitution,  and  loose  concubinage  still 
worse.  In  patriarchal  ages  of  the  world  polygamy  was 
a religious  institution.  King  David  had  many  wives 
and  concubines  ; his  son,  King  Solomon,  had  a populous 
harem  of  seven  hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  con- 
cubines. Other  Jewish  chiefs  had  as  many  wives  and 
concubines  as  they  could  manage  to  maintain.  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  each  of  them  wives  and  con- 
cubines in  less  extravagant  numbers,  but  still  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jewish  family,  before  the  time  of  Moses 
and  long  afterwards,  was  devoutly  and  legitimately 
polygamous.  Not  only  polygamous,  but  more  or  less 
incestuous,  according  to  modern  ideas  of  incest,  since 
both  Abraham  and  Isaac  had  taken  to  wife  their  own 
half-sisters.  The  marriage  customs  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles in  those  days  were  equally  tolerant  of  legal 
marriage  between  very  near  relations  of  consanguinity, 
while  more  or  less  intolerant  of  marriage  with  strangers, 
except  with  converts  or  with  families  of  heathen  kings 
and  princes. 

Other  ancient  nations  were  lawfully  and  religiously 
polygamous.  Mahomedans  are  at  present  in  much  the 
same  state  of  social  and  religious  family  constitution. 
This  system  does  not  now  (as  far  as  travellers  report), 
nor  did  in  an  ancient  history,  prevent  the  evils  and  the 
vices  of  adultery  and  promiscuity  ; not  to  mention  the 
disgusting  vices  tolerated  in  antiquity,  though  loathed 
and  strongly  repressed  by  criminal  jurisprudence  in 
modern  civilized  states. 

Greeks  and  Homans  seem  to  have  been  less  given  to 
polygamy  than  oriental  nations,  though  hardly  less 
addicted  to  immoral  habits  and  disgusting  vices. 

Convents  and  monasteries  seem  to  have  existed  in 
the  East  from  time  immemorial ; but  they  were  enor- 
mously multiplied  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
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along  with  the  monogamic  constitution,  of  the  Christian, 
family.  Since  the  Reformation  in  Protestant  countries 
monastic  institutions  have  gone  out  of  fashion  ; while 
prudent  marriages  are  limited  by  the  means  of  subsist-, 
ence;  celibacy,  in  the  forlorn  condition  of  old  maids 
and  bachelors,  seems  ever  on  the  increase  in  modern 
society. 

MUNICIPAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Under  the  head  of  municipal  institutions  we  may 
include  villages,  burghs,  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  pro- 
vinces. Some  kind  of  social  organization  is  required  in 
all  these  cases.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  simple  or 
more  complex  administrative,  sanitary,  judicial,  moial, 
and  religious  regulations,  which  are  various  in  charac- 
ter and  in  extent,  according  to  the  habits  and  customs, 
creeds  and  doctrines,  of  the  citizens  or  the  parishioners 
of  a municipal  community  in  any  given  race  or  clime. 
All  we  need  say  is,  that  domestic  institutions  are,  to 
some  extent,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
municipal  authorities  and  institutions.  Aldermen  and 
mayors,  magistrates  and  lord-lieutenants,  sheriffs  and 
warders,  constables  and  scavengers,  rate  collectors  and 
guardians  of  the  poor,  not  to  mention  other  municipal 
agencies,  are  elected  by  the  heads  of  families  01  insti- 
tuted by  superior  authorities  ; and  varieties  of  ignorance 
and  imperfection  may  be  noted  in  all  such  institutions 
and  authorities. 

Domestic  institutions  are  still  far  from  ideal  perfec- 
tion in  any  case  ; for  even  monastic  institutions  which 
aspire  to  religious  purity  are  very  far  from  asocial  ideal 
of  family  affection,  industry,  and  prosperity,  not  to 
mention  procreation.  Municipal  institutions  are  also 
very  far  from  an  ideal  perfection  of  social  mutuality  m 
any  of  the  numerous  relationships  of  life  in  village, 
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burgh,  market  town,  city,  county,  or  province.  Hoads 
and  rivers,  woods  and  forests,  drains  and  marshes, 
insects  and  noxious  vermin  of  all  kinds,  are  not  as  well 
managed  as  they  might  be  in  any  municipal  district ; 
nor  can  we  look  indeed  for  even  proximate  degrees  of 
an  ideal  in  any  race  or  any  region  in  the  present  state 
of  rudimental  social  evolution. 

PROFESSIONAL  CLASSES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

Under  this  head  we  class  all  trades  and  professions, 
companies  and  hierarchal  castes  or  corporations  in  a 
national  community.  Domestic  servants  and  labourers 
form  one  division  ; craftsmen  and  artisans  another ; 
artists,  musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  actors  and  con- 
jurors form  a third  division  ; professional  men,  with 
collegiate  diplomas,  such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  architects, 
and  engineers  form  a fourth  division  ; hierarchal  castes, 
military,  naval,  sacerdotal,  judicial,  and  baronial  or 
feudal,  with  definite  commissions  and  titles  under  royal 
or  sacerdotal  authorities,  form  a fifth  category  ; while 
chartered  companies,  viatorial,  telegraphic,  commercial, 
and  financial  form  a sixth  category  of  professional  or 
corporate  crafts.  Railway  and  canal  companies  are 
chartered  for  a special  kind  of  useful  industry  ; in- 
surance companies  are  incorporated  for  a special  kind 
of  business  ; “ East-India  companies,”  commercial  com- 
panies of  lesser  magnitude,  and  limited  companies  of  all 
descriptions,  subject  to  special  charters  or  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  professional  corporations  organized  for  special 
purposes,  on  a more  extensive,  scale,  than  domestic  and 
municipal  societies.  What,  then,  are  the  duties  and 
responsibilities,  rights  and  privileges  of  these  various 
categories  of  castes  and  corporations,  crafts  and  pro- 
fessions ? 
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CASTES,  CORPORATIONS,  AND  PRIVILEGES. 

In  oriental  nations  families  were  anciently  distributed 
in  different  castes  for  each  calling  or  profession.  In 
India  there  were  priests,  soldiers,  merchants,  artisans, 
and  farmers  classed  in  hereditary  castes,  forbidden  to 
intermarry  with  each  other,  and  constrained  to  follow 
the  same  trade  or  profession  in  each  family,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  Below  these  regular  castes  were 
vagabonds  of  all  descriptions,  which  had  lost  caste  and 
were  looked  upon  as  outlaws  (like  modern  thieves  and 
prostitutes),  with  whom  it  was  forbidden  to  have  any 
kind  of  intercourse,  more  than  with  dogs  or  unclean 
animals.  The  same  distinctions,  with  very  slight  modi- 
fications, are  still  recognized  and  perpetuated  in  India. 
Similar  distinctions  of  hereditary  castes  were  established 
in  ancient  Egypt,  in  a state  of  obstinately  arrested  de- 
velopment which  brought  on  national  decay  and  final 
dissolution.  Arrested  development  in  India  has  been 
partly  neutralized  by  Mahomedan  conquests  and  au- 
thorities in  mediaeval  ages,  and  still  more  thoroughly 
by  English  rule  and  commerce  in  modern  India.  Still, 
ancient  habits  and  customs,  castes  and  prejudices  render 
India  sluggish  and  unprogressive,  compared  with  Euro- 
pean races  and  nationalities. 

Military  and  sacerdotal  castes  of  freemen  were  esta- 
blished in  ancient  Greece  and  Borne,  while  most  of  the 
useful  trades  and  professions,  arts  and  sciences,  farm- 
labour  and  commerce  were  allotted  to  slaves  who  had 
no  social  equality  with  freemen,  unless  they  had  been 
emancipated  by  their  masters  ; and  even  then  it  was 
deemed  a sort  of  stigma  to  be  the  son  of  an  emanci- 
pated slave.  Freemen  themselves  were  divided  into 
nobles  and  plebeians,  but  the  latter  could  obtain  com- 
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missions  in  the  army  and  be  ennobled  by  the  senate  or 
the  emperors.  Quirites  or  lance  men,  common  soldiers, 
belonged  to  one  order  of  freemen ; equestrians  to  an- 
other ; and  patricians  to  another  and  a higher  order. 

Castes  and  corporations  were  greatly  modified  in 
Europe  by  feudalism  in  the  middle  ages.  They  re- 
mained, however,  more  or  less  hereditary  in  families, 
though  not  exclusively.  All  except  slaves  or  serfs  were 
free  to  become  priests  or  soldiers,  artisans  or  merchants, 
by  conforming  to  certain  laws  and  prescriptions.  Nearly 
all  trades  and  professions  were  organized  in  guilds  and 
corporations,  with  special  rights  and  privileges,  not  to 
be  infringed  by  strangers,  nor  by  members  of  the  cor- 
porations. Some  of  these  monopolies  and  privileges  of 
caste  are  still  maintained  in  European  nations,  although 
they  were  abolished  in  France  during  the  revolution. 
In  England  and  in  Germany  they  are  partially  recog- 
nized, with  serious  misgivings  in  the  popular  mind  with 
regard  to  their  utility.  “ Nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy” 
are  distinguished  from  tradesmen  in  showmen’s  bills  of 
invitation  to  an  entertainment  of  any  kind  ; and  as  one 
of  these  distinctions  is  less  exclusive  than  the  others, 
all  tradesmen  who  can  make  a fortune  by  their  industry, 
rank  themslves  amongst  the  “ gentry,”  whether  they  are 
recognized  or  not  as  such  by  county  families  of  ancient 
lineage.  There  is  a metam orphic  principle  at  work, 
however,  in  this  direction,  which  promises  a revolution 
of  some  kind  in  social  distinctions  and  monopolies. 
Dukes  and  marquesses  of  ancient  families  in  Italy,  hav- 
ing lost  ancestral  wealth,  and  being  obliged  to  paint 
portraits  for  a living,  or  give  lessons  in  music  and  in 
languages,  lower  the  ideas  of  caste  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  wealthy  tradesmen  take  precedence  of  im- 
pecunious “ counts  and  barons,”  however  well-born 
these  may  be. 
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Priests  and  soldiers,  lawyers  and  doctors  are  still 
organized  in  corporations,  with  certain  rights  and 
privileges  of  a limited  description,  while  the  aits  and 
crafts  of  trade  and  commerce  are  more  or  less  free  to  all 
the  nation.  Certain  guilds  are  still  recognized  in  name 
as  corporate  bodies  holding  property  collectively,  though 
not  as  privileged  monopolists  of  any  particular  branch 
of  industry  in  town  or  country.  Contracts  of  appren- 
ticeship to  any  trade  are  binding  in  law,  while  the 
habit  of  long  apprenticeships  is  dying  out,  and  easier 
terms  of  membership  in  any  craft  or  calling  are  be- 
coming general. 

The  case  was  very  different  in  the  middle  ages  : 
regulations  and  restrictions  hampered  every  trade  and 
calling,  in  connection  with  strict  monopolies  and  privi- 
leges, subject  to  heavy  fiscal  penalties  and  obligations. 
This  was  more  notorious  in  France,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  European  kingdom,  and  is  well  described  in 
Levasseur’s  “History  of  the  Working  Classes  from 
the  Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century”  (2  vols.  Svo. 
1859). 

“ The  fringe-makers  and  button-coverers  of  Paris 
formed  a numerous  body  of  tradesmen,  organized  as  a 
corporation  with  royal  grants  of  privilege  and  monopoly 
of  trade.  Their  chief  branch  of  business  was  that  of 
manufacturing  buttons,  which  were  covered  by  hand- 
labour  with  needle  and  thread.  Their  statutes  of  in- 
corporation prohibited  them  from  making  them  by 
machinery,  or  otherwise  than  by  hand-labour.  This 
expensive  method  rendered  buttons  very  dear,  and 
caused  tailors  and  mercers  to  make  a cheaper  kind  of 
button  covered  with,  cloth,  and  some  outsiders  to 
manufacture  less  expensive  kinds  of  silk-worked  but- 
tons made  by  machinery. 

“ This  innovation  in  the  button  trade  was  detrimenta 
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to  the  sale  of  needle-worked  buttons,  and  the  corpora- 
tion appealed  to  the  law  for  protection  of  their  trade  ; 
the  council  of  the  king  issued  an  interdict  against  the 
sale  of  any  buttons  but  those  made  by  hand,  consider- 
ing that  such  an  abuse  of  manufacturing  innovation,  if 
tolerated,  would  ruin  the  button-making  corporation, 
composed  of  numerous  families  who  had  to  gain  a 
living  by  the  exercise  of  their  calling;  consequently  all 
merchants  and  dyers  are  prohibited  from  selling  any 
kind  of  buttons  but  those  which  are  made  by  hand. 

“Machine-made  buttons,  and  cloth- covered  buttons 
were  seized  in  all  the  shops  and  destroyed  by  fire ; 
shopkeepers  were  subject  to  a fine  of  five  hundred 
livres  for  keeping  in  store  or  selling  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  buttons  ; and  some  persons  were  actually  fined  three 
hundred  livres  for  wearing  said  cheap  buttons  on  their 
coats  ; and  as  this  penalty  was  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1700,  deemed  too  light  for  the  offence,  the  fine  for 
wearing  cheap  buttons  on  their  clothes  was  raised  to 
five  hundred  livres : the  same  as  for  selling  them  or 
keeping  them  on  the  premises”  (Levasseur,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
332). 

Similar  monopolies  were  granted  to  nearly  every 
trade,  and  costly  law-suits  were  perpetual  between 
privileged  corporations  and  persons  who  in  any  way  in- 
fringed upon  the  “legal  rights”  of  such  monopolists. 
Capital  and  labour,  monopolies  and  privileges,  “ strikes 
and  lock-outs  are  still  at  war,  though  many  ancient 
abuses  have  been  done  away  with. 

Oriental  castes  and  mediaeval  regulations  have  been 
partly  neutralized  or  completely  set  aside  in  modern 
usages,  though  certain  ranks  and  titles,  rights  and 
privileges  with  regard  to  buttons  and  badges  of  distinc- 
tion still  remain,  while  principles  of  social  evolution  and 
commercial  intercourse  are  busily  at  work  in  underlain- 
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ing  antiquated  and  obstructive  laws  and  institutions. 
Hierarcbal  castes  and  corporate  privileges,  however, 
are  intimately  connected  with  national  institutions,  and 
as  one  advances  or  recedes  the  other  is  affected  in  a 
marked  degree.  Let  us  glance,  then,  at  the  known 
varieties  of  national  institutions. 

NATIONAL  COMMUNITIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

National  customs  and  institutions  are  of  various 
kinds  and  degrees  ; namely,  savage,  despotic,  consti- 
tutional, patriarchal,  monarchal,  and  republican.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  usages  of  savage  tribes  and 
races  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  Military  empires 
of  small  or  great  extent  have  risen  and  fallen  in  history, 
to  be  replaced  by  absolute  monarchies  in  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  world.  China  and  Japan,  Persia  and 
the  Turkish  empire,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  not 
to  mention  France  and  Italy,  are  military  states  of  vast 
extent,  but  little  modified  as  yet  by  constitutional  laws 
and  institutions,  such  as  those  of  England  and  the 
states  of  North  America.  Still,  these  military  despot- 
isms are  being  rapidly  developed  in  manufacturing  and 
commercial  capabilities,  and  imbued  to  some  extent 
with  those  ideas  and  necessities  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial freedom,  which  call  incessantly  for  constitutional 
laws  and  institutions,  more  or  less  incompatible  with 
military  barbarism  and  lust  of  conquest. 

European  states  have,  nevertheless,  of  late,  been 
multiplying  the  destructive  means  of  war  as  fast  as  the 
productive  arts  of  peace  have  given  military  monarchies 
the  benefit  of  wealth,  increased  by  new  mechanical  and 
chemical  inventions.  This  looks  like  the  growth  of  in- 
dividuals in  gigantic  bodily  strength  before  the  mind 
has  been”  developed  in  maturity,  and  not  improbably  a 
great  abuse  of  physical  power  may  be  expected  from 
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these  nations  before  the  public  mind  has  gained  enough 
experience  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  people  in  ac- 
cordance with  right  reason ; just  as  in  youthful  indi- 
viduals, of  precocious  physical  growth  along  with 
violent  passions,  under  the  guidance  of  an  ignorant  and 
feeble  intellect.  France  and  Germany  have  lately  been 
at  war,  and  not  improbably  will  soon  again  be  in  deadly 
conflict,  for  France  is  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  raise  a numerous  army  ; while 
Germany  is  waiting  with  stern  resolve  and  increasing 
armaments  to  hurl  the  hosts  of  France  back  from 
their  projected  onslaught. 

Such  national  hatreds  and  cupidities  seem  to  be  un- 
controllable by  higher  reason  in  these  bellicose  nations, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  as  inevitable  in  the  present  as  in 
past  ages  of  humanity  ; but  when  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion has  been  expended  in  destructive  warfare  and 
political  revolutions,  new  combinations  will  bring  forth 
new  conditions  of  national  evolution,  and  aggressive 
instincts  be  succeeded  by  defensive  tactics  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  such  as  we  see  exemplified  in  constitu- 
tional England  and  in  North  America.  It  is  not  by 
the  development  of  the  fine  arts,  or  by  improved  codes 
of  civil  and  criminal  laws,  that  we  judge  of  the 
evolutive  rank  of  military  nations,  but  by  the  aggressive 
policy  of  war  in  contrast  with  the  defensive  policy  of 
industry  and  commerce. 

Wb  need  not  dilate  on  the  general  characteristics  of 
small  and  great  military  nations  in  comparison  with 
those  of  constitutional  kingdoms,  empires  and  republics, 
our  object  being  to  show  that  social  evolution  leads 
naturally  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  phases  of 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  economic  systems  in  na- 
tional existence.  England  was  the  military  rival  of 
France  during  centuries  of  papal  unity  and  feudal 
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monarchy  in  both  countries,  until  the  Reformation 
divided  Protestant  from  Catholic  nations ; the  lattei 
submitting  to  papal  authority  and  discipline,  while  the 

former  claimed  civil  and  religious  liberty,  enabling  them 

to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry,  by  which 
wealth  has  been  increased  more  rapidly  and  circulated 
more  extensively.  Military  monarchies  in  Europe, 
then,  are  what  may  be  termed  partially-arrested  poli- 
tical developments,  and  these  naturally  lead  to  war  as 
the  inevitable  means  of  social,  religious,  political,  and 
economic  change  and  reformation.  Southern  Germany 
is  mostly  Catholic,  while  Prussia  is  Protestant,  and  the 
pope  has  great  authority  in  Catholic  countries,  which 
oppose  a stubborn  resistance  to  all  forms  of  innovation. 
Papalism  is  the  stronghold  of  arrested  religious  and 
political  development  in  Europe  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  Prussian  Protestant  Emperor  of  Germany  will 
be  constrained  to  meet  the  hosts  of  papalism  in  deadly 
feud  for  mastery,  before  many  years  are  past,  with  or 
without  the  co-operation  of  German  Catholics  at  home, 
or  English  Protestants  abroad;  for  the  progressive 
evolution  of  continental  nations  is  hampered  with  the 
wars  and  revolutions  of  papal  and  imperial  despotisms. 
Until  these  battles  have  been  fought  there  is  no  hope 
of  peace  ; but  when  the  pope  has  been  subdued  as  a 
political  pretender,  and  reduced  to  the  position  of  an 
inoffensive  bishop,  like  the  grand  rabbi  of  the  Jews 
continental  nations  will  probably  become  both  able  and 
willing  to  renounce  aggressive  military  and  ecclesias- 
tical instincts,  and  cultivate  more  thoroughly  and 
steadily  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry  m connection 
with  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Then  may  pioba  y 
the  fighting  nations  of  papal  Christendom  be  succeeded 
by  the  commercially  and  politically  united  states  of 
Europe,  with  civil  and  religious  liberty  secured  to  a , 
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as  in  tlie  constitutional  United  States  of  republican 
America . 

INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATIONS  AND  ALLIANCES. 

International  alliances  are  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  industrial  and  commercial  developments  in  military 
nations,  where  these  have  not  been  utterly  destroyed 
by  wars  and  conquests.  There  is  already  in  existence 
the  small  federal  republic  of  Switzerland,  the  great 
federal  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  still  greater  federal  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  Swiss  cantons  are  municipally  independent 
republics,  united  in  federal  nationality  and  mutuality. 
The  states  and  territories  of  the  American  republic  are 
independent  legislative  and  administrative  communi- 
ties, united  in  constitutional  bonds  ■ of  federation  for 
mutual  security  and  political  co-operation.  The  united 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  intimately 
connected  by  constitutional  bonds  of  federal  unity  with 
all  their  independent,  or  partially  dependent,  colonies  in 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  Despotic  nations 
have  no  such  intimate  alliances  as  these  with  anv  of 
their  colonies.  Military  alliances  and  dependences,  in 
fact,  are  very  different  from  federal  and  commercial 
alliances.  The  latter  are  nearly  as  much  in  advance  of 
the  former  as  these  are  in  advance  of  savage  tribes  ; 
not,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  fine  arts,  but  certainly  in 
all  the  most  essential  arts  and  sciences  of  civilized 
societies. 

These  limited  degrees  of  federal  alliances  foreshadow 
greater  extensions  of  international  federation,  to  be 
realized  in  future  generations  ; and  when  these  have 
been  organized  on  all  continents,  it  will  be  feasible,  no 
doubt,  and  even  necessary,  to  unite  the  continents 
themselves  in  bonds  of  universal  unity  and  mutuality. 
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International  codes  of  laws  are  not  yet  formally  re- 
cognized by  fighting  nations,  while  federal  laws  of 
union  have  been  codified  in  Swiss  republics,  and  in 
those  of  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a recognized 
bond  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  indepen- 
dent colonies.  A few  international  relations  have  been 
established  between  fighting  nations,  by  treaties  of 
commerce,  and  by  treaties  of  peace,  defining  territorial 
boundaries  and  rights  of  navigation.  These  are  the 
incipient  forms  of  more  complete  future  international 
bonds  of  mutual  respect  and  social  intercourse,  to  be 
established  when  political  and  ecclesiastical  rivalries 
and  jealousies  have  been  exhausted  by  ruinous  wars 
and  revolutions,  inflated  public  debts  and  final  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Varieties  of  laws  and  languages,  habits  and  customs, 
religions  and  forms  of  government,  in  domestic,  muni- 
cipal, professional  and  national  communities,  are  subor- 
dinate to  these  distinctions  of  aggressive  instincts  and 
ambitions,  in  contrast  with  commercial  and  pacific  in- 
stincts and  aspirations.  And  thence  it  is,  we  dwell  on 
the  latter,  mainly,  while  barely  mentioning  the  former. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  trace  an  outline  of  international 
laws  and  regulations  based  on  principles  of  abstract 
justice,  because  no  such  principles  are  recognized  in 
practical  relations,  and  because  all  social  evolutions  ot 
religions  and  governments,  laws  and  languages,  habits 
and  customs,  industry  and  commercial  intercourse,  are 
questions  of  natural  growth  in  different  races  and 
communities,  independently  of  rational  01  imaginai) 
theories. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Constitutional  authorities  and  responsibilities . are 
necessary  in  all  degrees  of  society  (domestic,  municipal, 
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professional,  national,  international,  and  universal).  By 
constitutional  we  mean  limited,  elective,  selective,  and 
responsible  authorities,  in  contrast  with  infallible  and 
irresponsible  popes,  emperors,  high-priests,  kings,  pro- 
tectors, and  dictators.  Man  and  woman  elect  each 
other  to  become  man  and  wife  ; heads  of  a family,  with 
authority  to  generate  children,  educate,  and  protect 
them  from  evil,  and  also  with  power  to  engage  servants 
and  administer  the  household.  This  is  a miniature 
type  of  all  communities.  The  inhabitants  of  a parish 
or  a township  elect  a council  of  aldermen  and  a mayor, 
with  authority  to  generate  or  formulate  laws  and  re- 
gulations for  the  government  of  the  district,  engage 
municipal  officers,  administer  the  affairs  of  the  parish, 
and  control  subordinate  agencies.  Public  companies 
elect  boards  of  directors  to  manage  the  business  and 
control  officers  and  agents.  Professional  corporations, 
military,  legal,  clerical,  &c.,  are  controlled  by  respon- 
sible ministers  of  state,  for  the  departments  of  justice 
and  peace,  war  and  diplomacy,  public  instruction  and 
religion,  financial  and  other  branches  of  administration. 
Professions  are  governed  by  responsible  authorities 
wherever  they  are  under  discipline  and  regulative  laws 
of  order.  National  authorities  in  constitutional  mon- 
archies or  republics,  with  hereditary  monarchs  or  elec- 
tive presidents,  are  controlled  by  representatives  of  the 
people  in  Parliament,  who  choose  and  control  ministers 
of  state  for  all  departments  of  the  public  service.  Se- 
lected or  elected  plenipotentiaries  of  confederate  states 
meet  in  congress  to  concoct  measures  of  common  secu- 
rity and  welfare : and  in  due  time,  no  doubt,  an  areo- 
pagus  of  senators  will  be  elected  by  federal  states  to 
promote  measures  of  interest  for  the  universal  common- 
wealth of  all  races  and  localities.  Various  modes  of 
electing  and  selecting  representatives  and  ministers  of 
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state,  senators  and  plenipotentiaries,  of  fedeial  unions, 
may  be  found  practicable  and  convenient  in  different 
races,  but  despotic  and  irresponsible  dictators  will  natu- 
rally be  supplanted  everywhere,  in  time,  by  constitu- 
tional and  responsible  authorities. 


III.  MORALS  AND  ECONOMICS. 


We  have  now  to  review  the  past  and  present  states  of 
conscience  and  progressive  knowledge  in  individuals, 
families,  corporations,  and  communities,  along  with  the 
controlling  forces  and  conditions  of  social  evolution— an 
imperfect  organization  of  instincts  and  tastes,  aptitudes 
and  vocations,  as  an  artistic  soul  of  the  body  politic— a 
feeble  organization  of  schools  of  science,  as  a rational 
mind  cf  the  collective  body— and  a still  more  feeble 
organization  of  moral  sentiments  and  human  brother- 
hood,  as  a religious  conscience  of  the  spiritual  embryo 
of  terrestrial  humanity.  This  will  not  be  difhcu  o 
verify  in  history  and  in  actual  experience. 


SOCIAL,  RELIGIOUS,  AND  POLITICAL  CONSCIENCES. 

As  the  individual  body  is  formed  by  slow  degrees  in 
utero,  so  the  individual  mind  is  formed  by  slow  degrees 
of  evolution,  after  the  body  is  born  into  the  world  T le 
collective  body  of  mankind  is  not  yet  completely  or- 
ganized in  its  purely  material  aspect  of  social  unity, 
nor  is  the  conscience  of  mankind  collectively  yet  formed 
in  perfect  unison  with  the  ideal  of  divine  love  and 
wisdom.  What  are  the  various  states  of  conscience  in 
different  races  of  mankind  ? in  different  classes  of  the 
same  community  ? What  is  the  difference  between  the 
, the  social,  the  religious,  and  the  political  con- 
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science  of  individuals  in  a family,  in  a corporation, 
in  a class,  in  a nationality  ? 

It  has  been  said  “ self-love  and  social  are  the  same," 
and  this  is  no  doubt  true  in  principle,  but  what  of  prac- 
tical morality  ? What  is  the  state  of  conscience  in  a 
tribe  of  cannibals  ? Red  Indians  who  scalp  their  ene- 
mies ? the  ancient  heroes  of  pagan  Greece,  described  by 
Homer  ? a modern  gang  of  banditti  in  Greece  or  Italy  ? 
persecuting  sects  of  religion  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  ? privileged  classes 
of  nobility  and  clergy  in  ancient  empires  or  in  any 
modern  states  ? military  nations  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  with  regard  to  each  other’s  rights  and  feelings  ? 
What  was  the  political  state  of  conscience  of  the  French 
government  and  people  before  the  war  of  1870,  in 
wishing  to  impose  their  own  views  on  the  Spanish 
nation  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a king  ? and  in 
seizing  such  a pretext  as  a legitimate  cause  of  war  with 
Prussia,  and  an  excuse  for  annexing  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  to  France  ? 

National  consciences  are  not  yet  perfect  in  either 
individual  or  social,  religious  or  political  principles  of 
conduct ; nor  are  class  consciences  yet  perfect ; nor  cor- 
porate, nor  individual  consciences  in  any  of  these  as- 
pects, in  any  of  the  nations.  Wild  animals  are  not 
supposed  to  have  much  conscience ; tame  animals  are 
more  subdued.  Wild  human  beings  have  not  much 
conscience,  nor  have  civilized  communities  yet  acquired 
a thorough  consciousness  of  social,  religious,  and  po- 
litical justice  and  morality.  Still,  they  recognize  re- 
ligious duties  and  responsibilities  for  everybody  but 
themselves,  and  by  degrees  they  will  be  brought,  per- 
haps, to  feel  and  understand  that  “ self-love  and  social 
are  the  same  ’’  in  practice  and  in  principle. 

Religious  scruples  sometimes  exist  without  political 
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scruples  of  conscience ; social  without  religious  scruples  ; 
while  political  qualms  of  conscience,  either  national 
or  international,  commercial  or  diplomatic,  are  more 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  than  by  obtrusiveness, 
unless  it  be  in  the  “ peace  society.” 

The  relations  of  masters  and  servants  are  not  con- 
spicuous examples  of  economical  scruples,  either  with 
servants  or  employers,  although  a certain  amount  of 
honesty  and  fairness  are  indispensable  on  both  sides  lor 
practical  stability.  There  is,  nevertheless,  much  room 
for  improvement  in  these  relations,  as  well  as  in  re- 
ligious and  political  relationships. 

Sermonizing  is  not  enough  to  work  a revolution  in 
all  consciences  ; economical,  social,  and  political  educa- 
tion are  required  for  all  classes  and  all  nations.  This 
is  a work  of  time,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  well  as  of  moral  and  religious  light  amongst 
the  people.  We  need  not  blame  one  class  more  than 
another,  for  if  one  is  as  good  as  another,  they  are  all, 
perhaps,  equally  bad,  in  the  imperfections  of  individual, 
social,  religious,  and  political  conscientiousness. 

“ What,  then,”  says,  the  individual,  “ have  I no  con- 
scientious scruples?  it  is  a libel.”  The  corporation  ex- 
culpates itself  in.  like  manner  ; each  class  denies  indig- 
nantly ; and  no  nationality  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  ’indictment  against  itself,  though  ready  enough 
to  admit  it  against  other  nations.  The  same  with 
classes,  corporations,  and  individuals,  except,  perhaps, 
a few  of  the  “ elect,”  as  a doubtful  exception  which 
does  not  invalidate  the  rule.  Terrestrial  humanity  is 
nevertheless,  predestined  to  arrive  at  the  evolutive  goal 

of  human  perfection  or  divine. 

The  Gospel  is  the  best  authority  on  questions  of 
social  and  religious  conscience;  social  and  religious 
duty  being,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same.  The  Gospel, 
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however,  is  simple  and  universal  in  its  doctrine,  while 
human  science  requires  analytical  distinctions  and  de- 
grees of  knowledge  to  enlighten  the  understanding.  The 
rights  and  duties  of  individuals  to  themselves  and  to  so- 
ciety,  are  numerous  and  various  in  details.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  families  to  themselves 
and  to  society  ; of  municipal  communities  to  themselves 
and  to  society  ; of  organized  companies  and  corporations 
to  themselves  and  to  society  ; of  national  communities  to 
themselves  and  to  their  neighbours  ; of  international 
federations  to  themselves  and  to  other  federations  ; of 
terrestrial  humanity  to  itself  and  to  other  humanities  ; 
of  celestial  humanity  to  itself  and  to  other  humanities  ; 
the  rights  and  duties  of  all  humanities  with  regard  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  Omniscient  Deity.  All  these 
degrees  of  conscience  with  regard  to  rights  and  duties 
require  to  be  enlightened  by  the  science  of  collective 
biology,  and  little  has  been  done  hitherto,  or  can  be 
done  at  present,  for  the  evolution  of  the  human  con- 
science in  all  these  definite  degrees. 

Pope’s  “ Essay  on  Man  ” is  a useful  elementary  trea- 
tise on  human  rights  and  duties.  Paley’s  “ Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,”  and  many  other  works,  have  been 
written  in  a popular  style,  but  none  of  these  constitute 
a definite  science  of  collective  biology,  or  a complete 
guide  to  the  study  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  mankind, 
as  a means  of  enlightening  the  conscience  of  all  races, 
classes,  families,  and  individuals,  with  regard  to  health 
and  sanity,  use  and  beauty,  truth  and  goodness,  in  all 
degrees  of  complex  unity  and  mutuality,  from  the  lowest 
degrees  of  individuality  to  the  utmost  limits  of  univer- 
sality. The  Gospel  is  sufficient  for  all  classes  in  all 
ages,  while  analytical  degrees  of  science  are  evolved  by 
each  new  generation  in  proportion  to  its  growing  needs, 
as  physical  food  is  derived  from  the  earth  by  each 
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generation,  in  proportion  to  its  growing  wants  and  mul- 
tiple necessities. 

Each,  generation  forms  its  own  special  laws  and  in- 
stitutions in  accordance  with  the  acquired  capabilities  of 
art  and  science,  under  the  guidance  of  revelation,  and 
therefore  it  is  useless  to  construct  beforehand  schemes 
of  social  organization  which  are  not  called  forth  by  actual 
necessities,  and  may  not  correspond  with  future  needs 
and  more  abundant  resources  of  art  and  science  than 
such  as  are  familiar  to  the  present  generation. 

Hundreds  of  volumes  of  English  law  exist  at  present, 
nine-tenths  of  which  are  obsolete,  or  will  be  set  aside 
as  useless  by  future  generations.  Hundreds  of  volumes 
of  theology  are  already  obsolete  ; utopian  schemes  of 
social  and  political  organization  are  almost  equally 
numerous  and  impracticable.  Without  adding  to  the 
number  of  these  we  may  observe  that,  the  perfectibility 
of  the  human  conscience,  individually  and  collectively, 
is  intimately  correlated  with,  first,  the  nature  of  its 
orio-in  and  destiny  ; second,  the  degrees  of  its  evolutive 
progress ; and  third,  the  terrestrial  conditions  of  its 
evolutive  welfare  and  the  vital  diathesis  of  its  collective 
constitution.  These  are  complex  problems,  but  we  may 
obtain  a general  idea  of  their  bearings  from  an  outline 
of  their  leading  characteristics.  (By  the  word  diathesis 
we  mean  healthy  or  unhealthy  peculiarities  of  nutri- 
tional constitution  in  body,  soul,  mind,  and  spirit,  as 
explained  in  vol.  iii.  on  Biology). 

RELIGIOUS  EVOLUTIONS  AND  REVOLUTIONS. 

Whatever  he  the  true  religion  of  mankind,  lnstoi) 
shows  that  it  has  not  been  found  at  once  in  abso  ute 
perfection  upon  earth,  by  any  race  of  men  in  any  clime. 
Sun  and  moon,  clouds  and  thunder  first  excite  m man 
his  latent  wonder ; then  sleep  and  trance,  death  an 
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spirit,  resurrection  manifest  in  voice  and  vision,  sounds 
and  “ miracles”  so  called,  draw  liis  wonder  into  super- 
stitious awe  and  fear.  Disease  and  suffering  cry  for 
help,  and  human  weakness,  overawed  by  visible  cosmic 
forces  and  invisible  mysterious  agencies,  kneels  in  prayer 
to  the  unknown  powers  of  “ good  and  evil,”  which  sur- 
round frail  mortals  in  this  natural  world.  Medicine- 
men and  fetish-men  arise  in  savage  tribes ; astrologers 
and  dsemonologers  claim  religious  rule  in  ancient  na- 
tions ; nature-worship  and  spirit-worship  co-exist  in 
schools  of  materialism  and  of  spiritualism,  and  alternate 
in  relative  supremacy  in  different  epochs  of  history  and 
different  phases  of  modern  nationality.  A few  quota- 
tions from  an  article  on  “ Progress,”  by  Mr.  James 
Anthony  Froude,  in  his  second  volume  of  “ Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects,”  will  partly  explain  our 
meaning  with  regard  to  these  alternations  of  religious 
faith  and  practice  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

<f  The  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its  daily  services 
at  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Bourse,  with  interna- 
tional exhibitions  for  its  religious  festivals,  and  political 
economy  for  its  gospel,  is  progress,  if  it  be  progress  at 
all,  towards  a wrong  place  (?).  Baal,  the  god  of  the 
merchants  of  Tyre,  counted  four  hundred  and  fifty  pro- 
phets, when  there  was  but  one  Elijah.  Baal  was  a 
visible  reality.  Baal  rose  in  the  sun-chariot  in  the 
morning,  scattered  the  evil  spirits  of  the  night,  light- 
ened the  heart,  quickened  the  seed  in  the  soil,  clothed 
the  hill-side  with  waving  corn,  made  gardens  bright 
with  flowers,-  and  loaded  the  vineyard  vdtli  its  purple 
clusters.  When  Baal  turned  away  his  face  the  earth 
languished  and  dressed  herself  in  her  winter  mourning- 
robe.  Baal  was  the  friend  who  held  at  bay  the  enemies 
of  mankind — cold,  nakedness,  and  hunger ; wdio  was 
kind  alike  to  the  evil  and  the  good  : to  those  who  wor- 
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shipped  him  and  those  who  forgot  their  benefactor. 
Compared  to  him,  what  was  the  Being  that  * hid  Him- 
self?’ the  name  without  a form — that  was  called  on  but 
did  not  answer— who  appeared  in  visions  of  the  night, 
terrifying  the  uneasy  sleeper  with  visions  of  horror  ? 
Baal  was  God.  The  other  was  but  the  creation  of  a 
frightened  imagination — a phantom  that  had  no  ex- 
istence outside  the  brain  of  fools  and  dreamers.  Yet, 
in  the  end,  Baal  could  not  save  Samaria  from  the 
Assyrians,  any  more  than  progress  and  ‘ unexampled 
prosperity’  have  saved  Paris  from  Yon  Moltke  . . 

The  modem  creed  bids  every  man  look  to  his  cash-box  : 
fact  says  that  the  cash-box  must  be  the  second  concern 
• — that  a man’s  life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of 
things  that  he  possesses.  . . . 

“ The  Egyptians  were  the  first  people  upon  earth 
who  emerged  into  what  is  now  called  civilization. 
How  they  lived,  how  they  were  governed  during  the 
tens  or  hundreds  of  generations  which  intervened  be- 
tween their  earliest  and  latest  monuments,  there  is 
little  evidence  to  say.  At  the  date  when  they  become 
distinctly  visible  they  present  the  usual  features  of 
effete  oriental  societies ; the  labour  executed  by  slave- 
gangs,  and  a rich  luxurious  minority  spending  their 
time  in  feasting  and  in  revelry.  Wealth  accumulated, 
art  flourished.  Enormous  engineering  works  illustrated 
the  talent  or  ministered  to  the  vanity  of  the  priestly  and 
military  classes.  The  favoured  of  fortune  basked  in 
perpetual  sunshine.  The  millions  sweated  in  the  heat, 
under  the  lash  of  the  task-master,  and  were  paid  with 
just  so  much  of  the  leeks  and  onions  and  fleshpots  as 
would  continue  them  in  a condition  to  work.  Of  these 
despised  wretches  some  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
enabled  by  Providence  to  shake  off  the  yoke  ; to  escape 
over  the  Bed  Sea  into  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  there 
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receive  from  heaven  a code  of  laws  under  which  they 
were  to  be  governed  in  the  land  where  they  were  to  be 
planted. 

“ What  were  those  laws  ? 

“ The  Egyptians,  in  the  midst  of  their  corruptions, 
had  inherited  the  doctrine  from  their  fathers,  which  is 
considered  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  They  believed 
in  a life  beyond  the  grave— in  the  judgment  bar  of 
Osiris,  at  which  they  were  to  stand  on  leaving  their 
bodies,  and  in  a future  of  happiness  or  misery,  as  they 
had  lived  well  or  ill  upon  earth.  It  was  not  a specula- 
tion of  philosophers — it  was  the  popular  creed ; and  it 
was  held  with  exactly  the  same  kind  of  belief  (?)  with 
which  it  has  been  held  by  the  Western  nations  since 
their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

“ But  what  was  the  practical  effect  of  their  belief  ? 
There  is  no  doctrine,  however  true,  which  works  me- 
chanically on  the  soul  like  a charm.  The  expectation 
of  a future  state  may  be  a motive  for  the  noblest  exer- 
tion, or  it  may  be  an  excuse  for  acquiescence  in  evil, 
and  serve  to  conceal  and  perpetuate  the  most  enormous 
iniquities.  The  magnate  of  Thebes  or  Memphis,  with 
his  huge  estates,  his  town  and  country  palaces,  his 
retinue  of  eunuchs,  and  his  slaves  whom  he  counted  by 
thousands,  was  able  to  say  to  himself,  if  he  thought  at 
all,  ‘ True  enough,  there  are  inequalities  of  fortune. 
These  serfs  of  mine  have  a miserable  time  of  it,  but  it 
is  only  for  a time,  after  all ; they  have  immortal  souls, 
poor  devils  ! and  their  wretched  existence  here  is  but  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  of  their  beings.  They  have 
as  good  a chance  of  paradise  as  I have — perhaps  better. 
Osiris  will  set  all  right  hereafter  ; and  for  the  present 
rich  and  poor  are  an  ordinance  of  Providence,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  to  disturb  established  institutions.  For 
myself,  I have  drawn  a prize  in  the  lottery,  and  I hope 
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I am  grateful.  I subscribe  handsomely  to  the  temple 
services.  I am  myself  punctual  in  my  religious  duties. 
The  priests,  who  are  wiser  than  I am,  pray  for  me,  and 
they  tell  me  I may  set  my  mind  at  rest.’ 

“ Under  this  theory  of  things,  the  Israelites  had  been 
ground  to  powder.  They  broke  away.  They  too  were 
to  become  a nation.  A revelation  of  the  true  God  was 
bestowed  on  them  from  which,  as  from  a fountain,  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature  was  to  flow  out 
over  the  earth ; and  the  central  thought  of  it  was  the 
realization  of  the  Divine  government — not  in  a vague 
hereafter,  but  in  the  living  present.  The  impracticable 
prospective  justice  which  had  become  an  excuse  for 
tyranny,  was  superseded  by  an  immediate  justice  in 
time.  They  were  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  deeds, 
not  in  heaven,  but  on  earth.  There  was  no  life  in  the 
grave  whither  they  were  going.  The  future  state  was 
withdrawn  from  their  sight  till  the  mischief  which  it 
had  wrought  was  forgotten.  It  was  not  denied,  but  it 
was  veiled  in  a cloud.  It  was  left  to  private  opinion 
to  hope  or  to  fear  ; but  it  was  no  longer  held  out  either 
as  an  excitement  to  piety  or  a terror  to  evil-doers,  the 
God  of  Israel  was  a living  God,  and  His  power  was  dis- 
played visibly  and  immediately  in  rewarding  the  good 
and  punishing  the  wicked  while  they  “ remained  in  the 
flesh.” 

“ It  would  be  unbecoming  to  press  the  parallel,  but 
phenomena  are  showing  themselves  which  indicate  that 
an  analogous  suspension  of  belief  provoked  by  the  same 
causes  may  possibly  be  awaiting  ourselves.  The  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man  are  now  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  natural  laws  which  enact  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  considerations  of  justice.  Political  eco- 
nomy is  erected  into  a science,  and  the  shock  to  oui 
moral  nature  is  relieved  by  reflections  that  it  refers  only 
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to  earth,  and  that  justice  may  take  effect  hereafter. 
Science,  however,  is  an  inexorable  master — the  evidence 
for  a hereafter  depends  on  considerations  which  science 
declines  to  entertain.  To  piety  and  conscientiousness 
it  appears  inherently  probable  ; but  to  the  calm,  unpre- 
judiced student  of  realities,  piety  and  conscientiousness 
are  insufficient  witnesses  to  matters  of  fact.  The  reli- 
gious passions  have  made  too  many  mistakes  to  be 
accepted  as  of  conclusive  authority.  Scientific  habits 
of  thought,  which  are  more  and  more  controlling  us, 
demand  external  proofs  which  are  difficult  to  find.  It 
may  be  that  we  require  once  more  to  have  the  living 
certainties  of  the  divine  government  brought  home  to 
us  more  palpably  ; that  a doctrine  which  has  been  the 
consolation  of  the  heavy-laden  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  may  have  generated  once  more  a practical  infi- 
delity ; and  that  by  natural  and  intelligent  agencies,  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  everlasting  purposes  of  our 
Father  in  heaven,  the  belief  in  a life  beyond  the  grave 
may  again  be  about  to  be  withdrawn.” 

This  seems  to  be  a lame  conclusion  of  an  author  so 
well  versed  in  history.  Is  it  not  clear  that  deism  or 
materialism,  with  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  have  been  prevalent  in  Europe  amongst  free- 
thinkers of  all  classes  for  more  than  a century,  and  that 
scepticism  at  present  is  openly  professed  by  numer- 
ous men  of  science  ; by  professors  in  medical  schools, 
and  in  other  faculties  of  art  and  science  ? And  is  it 
not  also  evident  to  those  who  are  willing  to  inquire, 
that  this  state  of  unbelief  is  being  rapidly  and  widely 
dispelled  from  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Europe  and 
America  by  the  external  evidence  of  spiritual  manifes- 
tations in  private  families  and  in  public  seances  ? 
Sceptics  mutter  “humbug  and  imposture but  atheists 
have  been  converted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  a 
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belief  in  immortality  by  tbe  evidence  of  their  senses 
which  no  scepticism  can  subvert. 

The  world  is  going  on  safely  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  Providence ; and  the  ills  of  modern  society,  so  keenly 
felt  and  criticised  by  men  like  Mr.  Froude,  are  mainly 
agents  of  wholesome  dispersion,  where  over-population 
is  a hindrance  to  local  prosperity  ; while  lands  lie  dor- 
mant within  easy  reach  for  want  of  that  culture  which 
would  find  work  and  food  for  millions  upon  millions  of 
industrious  colonists.  Improving  the  condition  of  the 
people  at  home  (if  we  knew  how  to  do  it,  which  we 
certainly  do  not)  would  only  put  off  the  evil  day  a little 
longer,  until  population  became  still  more  excessive 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  as  much  less  fit  for  the  simple 
comforts  of  colonial  enterprise  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  artificial  cravings  of  a false  excitement  in 
civilized  communities.  Country  people  with  their 
families  should  emigrate  to  our  best  colonies  instead  of 
rushing  into  overcrowded  towns  and  manufactuiing 
districts,  when  they  find  there  is  no  room  for  them  at 
home.  This  will  be  understood  in  time,  and  then  it 
will  be  seen  that  patriotism  and  true  religion  will  go 
hand  in  hand,  to  help  the  people  to  “increase  and  mul- 
tiply and  replenish  the  earth,”  as  they  were  commanded 
to  do  in  the  beginning ; and  will  find  no  rest  in  any 
crowded  corners  until  they  have  obeyed  the  heavenly 
command.  The  harder  the  prospects  of  a labouring 
family  may  be  from  want  of  work,  in  periods  of  general 
distress,  the  more  acceptable  will  be  the  prospect  of 
independence  in  the  colonies  or  in  America. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  religious  evolution. 
We  may  now  perceive  that  simultaneous  and  alternat- 
ing states  of  natural  and  spiritual  faith  and  trust  have 
hitherto  taken  precedence,  one  of  the  other,  turn  about, 
in  ancient  history,  and  also  in  our  modern  nations  , and 
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that  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  have  been 
more  deliberately  dwelt  upon  than  spiritual  rewards 
and  punishments  at  one  time  than  at  another,  as  incen- 
tives to  morality,  even  in  the  Messianic  dispensation  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  as  well  as  in  the  heathen  nations 
which  preceded  them  in  history.  Mammon  is  the  “ god 
of  this  world  ” in  one  form  or  other,  and  his  followers 
believe  in  nature  and  cultivate  science ; while  God  rules 
in  heaven  and  prevents  the  Devil  from  claiming  finally 
more  than  his  allotted  share  of  mundane  service  to 
mankind,  in  the  creation  of  seductive  wealth  and 
luxury  as  a means  of  instrumental  aggrandisement  in 
the  social  evolution  of  humanity.  God  is  manifest  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  scripture.  Day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  are  not  good  and  evil  alternations;  spiritual 
light  and  darkness  are  not  good  and  evil,  but  alternat- 
ing states  of  movement  in  the  evolutions  and  revolu- 
tions of  nature.  Such  alternations  are  natural,  and 
human  understanding  will  eventually  learn  to  weigh 
their  relative  importance  in  the  natural  and  spiritual 
universe. 

There  always  have  been  human  minds  so  constituted 
that  they  cannot  understand  or  believe  in  the  existence 
of  an  unseen  spiritual  world.  To  them  the  soul  of  a 
man  is  not  more  immortal  than  that  of  a dog.  These 
men  believe  in  cosmic  nature  and  her  laws.  They 

study  natural  science  and  worldly  economy  with  more 
assiduity  than  spiritually- minded  men,  and  render,  per- 
haps, inoie  service  to  the  race  in  this  sense  than  pious 
men  and  women  who  neglect  their  worldly  interests. 
They  are  not  allowed  by  Providence,  however,  to 
undeimine  the  moral  welfare  of  society  by  continuous 
supremacy  in  any  race  or  nation.  The  sword  of  the 
flesh  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Moses,  by  divine  autho- 
rity, with  a command  to  exterminate  idolators  and 
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nature-worshippers  in  Palestine.  This  was  done  in 
part  by  the  Israelites  until  they  fell  into  idolatry  them- 
selves, and  then  the  work  had  been  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  the  carnal  sword  to.  be  withdrawn  from 
Israel,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  given  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  conquer  and  subdue  idolatry  in  every  form. 
The  gospel  of  brotherly  love  is  henceforward  to  be  the 
weapon  of  spiritual  conquest  and  social  evolution  in 
every  region  of  the  earth.  Still,  while  the  worship  of 
nature  is  forbidden,  the  study  of  nature,  as  a manifesta- 
tion of  divine  laws  of  order,  is  not  only  not  forbidden, 
but  imposed  as  a necessity  upon  the  human  mind,  to 
learn  to  understand  at  once  its  own  place  in  nature  and 
its  own  destiny  on  earth;  and  strange  to  say,  under 
the  guidance  of  Providence,  the  sceptical  class  of  minds 
is  doing  this  work  more  fully  and  more  conscientiously 
than  the  piously  inclined,  spiritual  class  of  minds. 
They  are  giving  more  attention  to  natural  sciences  and 
political  economy  as  one  of  the  positive  means  of  social 
and  educational  advancement. 

ECONOMICS. 

Political  economy  is  a comparatively  young  branch  of 
science,  commenced  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  developed  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  “Wealth 
of  Nations,”  and  further  advanced  by  later  economists, 
but  still  in  its  infancy,  as  a growing  principle,  destined 
to  become  an  exact  science  of  social  economy  and  01- 
o-anic  evolution.  Dr.  Quesnay,  physician  to  Louis  XV 
was  the  leader,  if  not  the  founder,  of  the  new  school  of 
economists  called  “ Physiocrats,”  which  dealt  mainly  at 
first  with  problems  of  agricultural  wealth  and  commer- 
cial freedom.  Turgot  endeavoured  to  introduce  these 
principles  of  reform  into  practice  under  Louis  XV  L,  m 
1775,  but  met  with  strong  resistance  from  all  the  pnvi- 
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leo-ecl  classes  of  the  nation,  and  was  driven  from  the 
ministry  soon  after.  The  enlightened  portion  of  the 
public  continued  to  spread  ideas  of  political,  religious, 
and  economical  reforms,  which  were  still  rejected  blindl}' 
by  authority,  until  revolutionary  passions  were  enflamed 
beyond  endurance,  and  society  convulsed  to  its  founda- 
tion in  1789,  to  be  terrified  with  wholesale  massacre 
and  blood  soon  after.  Selfish  routine  and  privilege, 
obstinate  and  ignorant,  refused  to  listen  to  wise  coun- 
sels, and  were  strangled  in  civil  war  and  desolation. 

Adam  Smith,  in  England,  wrote  his  “Wealth  of 
Nations  ” after  Turgot’s  efforts  of  reform  in  France,  and 
was  as  little  heeded  by  routine  statesmen  and  blind, 
selfish  interests  as  other  national  economists  had  been 
elsewhere.  Since  then  Mai  thus  has  written  lucidly  on 
population  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  from  a limited 
and  narrow  point  of  view  ; Ricardo  on  the  theory  of 
rent,  from  a limited  and  narrow  point  of  view  ; Dr. 
Chalmers  on  the  annual  renewal  of  wealth  ; and  other 
eminent  economists,  on  questions  of  credit  and  com- 
mercial liberty  ; most  of  those  labours  being  epitomized 
by  J.  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  luminous  treatise  on  political 
economy. 

Still,  the  subject  has  not  been  dealt  with  systemati- 
cally, as  a branch  of  social  science,  domestic,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  political.  Problems  of  population, 
education,  pauperism,  emigration,  and  colonization  be- 
long to  one  department  of  the  science  ; production, 
consumption,  capital  and  labour,  to  another ; commerce 
and  credit,  circulation  and  taxation,  currency  and  coin- 
age, to  another  ; while  general  principles  of  policy  and 
expediency  (regulated  and  controlled  by  conditions  of 
collective  growth,  in  a given  state  of  progress)  are  neces- 
sary to  decide  upon  questions  of  degree  and  opportunity 
for  modifying  laws  and  institutions  in  accommodation 
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with  new  inventions  and  discoveries  of  art  and  science. 
This  is  the  stumbling-block  of  organized  authorities, 
who  have  to  deal  with  exclusive  privileges  and  anti- 
quated prejudices  on  the  one  hand,  and  impatient  theo- 
ries of  socialism  or  progress  on  the  other.  That  which 
seems  good  in  theory  is  not  always  practicable  in  ad- 
verse conditions ; while  that  which  is  false  in  principle 
is  often  dangerous.  Violent  revolutions  and  dissolutions 
of  antiquated  institutions  are  apparently,  in  many  cases, 
the  only  means  of  making  new  conditions  favourable  to 
such  changes  of  laws  and  customs  as  the  growth  of  new 
ideas  and  aspirations  may  render  irresistible.  The 
French  revolution  was  inevitable,  because  opposing 
forces  were  equally  powerful  and  violent  in  France.  In 
England,  the  Reformation  had  already  introduced  many 
innovations  of  importance  in  church  and  state,  while 
the  acquired  habits  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  held  in 
check  to  some  extent  the  privileged  classes,  who  sym- 
pathized with  despotism,  and  did  their  best  (though 
unavailingly,  at  a ruinous  expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure) to  stem  the  tide  of  revolutionary  violence  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  Since  then  the  pressure  of  popular 
interests  and  Utopian  opinions  upon  antiquated  privi- 
leges and  prejudices  in  England  has  been  overwhelming 
and  incessant,  until  famine  in  Ireland  alarmed  the 
nation,  and  forced  the  government,  in  1846,  to  repeal 
the  execrable  corn-laws,  and  inaugurate  a system  of 
commercial  freedom  and  financial  progress,  which  policy 
has  saved  the  kingdom  hitherto  from  violent  convul- 
sions. 

Commercial  and  financial  questions  are  now  sim- 
plified, and  generally  understood,  by  “orthodox  poli- 
ticians and  economists,”  while  problems  of  production 
and  consumption,  labour  and  capital,  are  still  involved 
in  passionate  obscurity,  which  threatens  mischief  to 
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society  in  many  ways,  before  common  sense  and  justice 
can  enlighten  conflicting  interests  and  prejudices  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  about  conciliation  with  social  science 
and  prosperity.  Problems  of  population,  education, 
migration,  and  colonization,  are  also  much  involved  in 
doubt  and  diffidence,  although  generally  felt  to  be  most 
pressing  and  important  for  the  welfare  of  civilized  com- 
munities. Pauperism,  vagrancy,  immorality,  insanity, 
crime,  and  foul  disease  are  increasing  rapidly  in  many 
places,  sapping  the  foundations  of  health  and  industry 
in  the  rising  generations  of  the  people. 

These  are  questions  of  social  and  political  economy 
that  call  for  incessant  attention  and  scientific  explana- 
tion, as  much  as  individual  suffering  calls  for  medical 
advice  and  scientific  treatment ; not  to  mention  re- 
ligious resignation  on  the  one  hand,  and  “ ecclesiastical 
example  ” on  the  other,  to  show  that  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice  (instead  of  mystic  mummeries)  are  not  less 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  than  on  the  part  of 
the  suffering  poor,  who  think  much  less  of  precept  than 
of  practice. 

Men  who  have  no  vocation  for  religious  resignation 
and  temporal  self-denial  have  no  business  in  the  church, 
which  is  not  a temporal  but  a spiritual  institution. 
Money  given  by  pious  Christians  for  the  poor,  to  be 
distributed  by  “ deacons,”  has  been  wrongfully  appro- 
priated by  the  upper  clergy  for  themselves,  with  the 
connivance  and  participation  of  a privileged  “ nobility  ”(?) 
and  this  robbery  has  long  been  a crying  shame  against  ec- 
clesiasticisin  and  aristocracy,  a hindrance  to  religion  in  all 
classes.  The  most  needful  of  all  reforms  in  Christendom 
at  present  is  the  return  of  Christian  pastors  and  minis- 
ters to  vows  of  self-denial,  as  an  example  to  all  classes 
(and  especially  to  the  poor)  of  willing  resignation, 
since  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  political  economy 
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on  the  other,  show  that  poverty  and  suffering  in  many 
different  shapes  and  degrees,  are  inseparable  from  human 
existence  during  the  successive  phases  of  educative  and 
metamorphic  evolution  in  the  rudimental  organism  of 
terrestrial  humanity. 

Hierarchal  orders  are  incompatible  with  clerical  and 
medical  vocations,  which  should  be  under  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  municipal  or  congregational  autho- 
rities. Churches,  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  and  asylums 
are  healing  and  soothing,  as  well  as  educational  institu- 
tions, and  professional  organization  should  no  more 
interfere  with  municipal  authority  in  these  institutions 
than  in  public  schools,  family  hotels,  restaurants,  poor- 
houses,  and  other  municipal  institutions.  The  case  is 
different  with  regard  to  judiciary  and  administrative 
graduations  of  hierarchal  order  and  authority.  Pro- 
phets, poets,  inventors,  and  discoverers  are  not  hier- 
archal orders  of  vocation  ; nor  are  priests  and  healers, 
actors  and  professors,  hierarchal  orders  of  vocation,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  municipal  organization  and  profes- 
sional education. 

Ignorance  and  want,  sickness  and  disease  of  body 
and  of  mind  are  as  inevitable  as  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  during  the  early  phases  of  social  evolution,  and 
healing  or  soothing  agencies  are  indispensable  in  all 
communities,  until  scientific  methods  of  education  and 
culture  can  enable  society  to  dispense  with  such  agen- 
cies, or  until  methods  of  mutual  assurance  against  hail 
and  storm,  fire  and  earthquake,  calamities  of  war,  fluc- 
tuations of  trade  and  commerce,  accidents  and  loss 
of  natural  protectors,  can  be  generalized  in . civilized 
nations,  so  as  to  lessen  the  shocks  of  natural  vicissitudes, 
ignorance  and  violence,  intemperance  and  immorality, 
in  all  races  and  regions,  ranks  and  classes  of  mankind. 
Much  has  been  already  achieved  by  mutual  assurances 
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to  alleviate  some  kinds  of  loss  and  misery,  sickness 
and  disease,  but  more  is  required. 

And  here  we  may  observe  that  all  kinds  of  insurance 
against  accidents,  &c.,  should  be  established  as  adminis- 
trative functions  of  government  (in  competition  with 
insolvent  private  companies),  as  well  as  telegraphs, 
post-offices,  money-orders,  savings-banks,  railway  ma- 
nagement, &c.  Governments  should  do  useful  woik  of 
communication,  circulation,  and  assurance  for  the  public, 
at  a cheaper  rate  than  competing  private  companies  can 
do  it  for  their  own  or  for  the  public  advantage. 

These,  however,  are  questions  of  natural  growth  or 
evolution,  which  cannot  be  realized  prematurely,  any 
more  than  infants  can  be  taught  algebra.  Utopian 
theories  of  socialism  are  mere  delusions  in  a scientific 
sense,  although  very  useful  stimulants  of  popular  agita- 
tion and  antagonism  to  numerous  abuses  of  monopoly 
and  privilege  in  civil  and  religious  institutions,  which 
abuses  tend  to  arrest  social  development,  and  have  to 
be  eradicated,  either  by  destructive  ’ revolutions  or  by 
the  natural  expansion  of  conservative  reforms.  All 
kinds  of  socialism  and  communism  have  invariably 
failed  in  practice,  except  in  the  cxtenninative  establish- 
ments of  non-procreative  monks  and  Shakers. 

Slavery,  in  one  form  or  another,  and  in  various  de- 
grees, is  the  lot  of  nine-tenths  of  humanity  during  the 
early  phases  of  social  evolution.  Mitigations  of  suffer- 
ing and  privation  are  all  that  can  be  accomplished  for 
the  masses  while  population  is  increasing  faster  than 
arts  and  sciences,  inventions  and  instrumentalities,  can 
furnish  means  of  ease  and  sustenance  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth.  All  schools  of  economists  show  that 
under  the  actual  conditions  of  necessity,  poverty  and 
drudgery,  not  to  say  slavery,  are  the  inevitable  lot  of 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  in  all  races  and  nations. 
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Still  independent  savages  are  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  and  as  civilization  advances,  larger  and 
larger  numbers  are  improved  in  physical  and  moral 
status,  although  many  still  remain  in  a state  of  suffering 
and  want  but  little  preferable  to  that  of  indigent  Red 
Indians.  Utopian  theories  afford  no  means  of  increasing 
wealth,  nor  any  practical  means  of  distribution  which 
would  not  cripple  the  best  known  means  of  actual  pro- 
duction. Negro  slavery  was  very  inhuman  ; factory- 
toil  is  often  excessive  and  inhuman  ; intemperance, 
immorality,  and  pauperism  are  very  grievous  evils  of 
social  existence  ; but  where  are  the  remedies  ? Not  in 
Utopian  theories  of  equal  distribution,  but  in  increased 
powers  of  production  and  education,  to  satisfy  the  bodily 
and  mental  wants  of  increasing  numbers,  until  the 
whole  globe  is  peopled,  until  powerful  instrumentalities 
are  invented  and  constructed  to  perform  rude  labours, 
while  men  and  women  have  only  to  guide  them,  as 
skilful  artizans  who  delight  in  being  incessantly  useful, 
to  themselves  and  others,  without  slavery  of  body  01  of 
mind. 

Abuses  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  arising  and  calling 
for  remedies,  but  abuses  are  as  rife  in  one  class  as  in 
another,  and  when  remedied,  are  only  slight  alleviations 
of  poverty  and  ignorance,  sickness  and  suffering,  which 
are  universal  in  one  shape  or  another,  in  one  degree  or 
another,  in  every  race  and  every  region.  Comparative 
happiness,  in  fact,  when  once  attained,  will  put  a stop 
to  metamorphic  evolution,  and  open  a new  era  of  de- 
velopment ; but  this  can  only  happen  when  automatic 
forces  and  instrumentalities  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped as  labouring  agencies  to  emancipate  human 
beings  from  degrading  servitude,  and  enabled  them  to 
assume  the  character  of  intelligent  artists  instead  of 
ignorant,  drudging  slaves. 
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Extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  irritating  sights, 
which  inflame  the  passion  of  philanthropy,  as  well  as 
the  anger  of  the  mob  ; and  while  one  threatens  revolu- 
tion and  destruction,  the  other  soothes  and  tranquillizes 
numbers  of  dupes  by  visions  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  to  be  realized  in  the  “ abodes  of  love  ” 
(agapemones,  phalansteries,  &c.).  Meanwhile  common 
sense  and  intellect  exert  themselves  to  find  new  means 
of  multiplying  food  and  raiment  for  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, new  appliances  of  the  grand  principles  of  mutual 
assurance  against  accidents  of  all  kinds,  and  inevitable 
vicissitudes.  Social  difficulties  increase  with  an  in- 
creasing population,  and  the  mind  is  constantly  beset 
with  social  problems,  stimulating  investigation  and  dis- 
covery in  every  department  of  art  and  science  ; until, 
finally,  all  problems  will  be  solved,  and  humanity  be- 
come at  once  conscious  of  its  destiny,  and  possessed  of 
the  means  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  duty  to 
itself  and  to  the  world. 

But  why  should  mankind  have  been  doomed  to 
misery  and  unhappiness  during  all  these  phases  of 
metamorphic  evolution  ? Could  not  Providence  have 
ordered  the  world  otherwise  ? Why  create  wolves  and 
tigers  to  devour  lambs  and  kids?  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  all  the  conditions  and  imperfections  of  meta- 
morphic evolution,  which  human  science  may  discover 
by  patient  labour  and  investigation.  Meanwhile  emi- 
gration to  new  or  old  colonies  should  be  sufficiently 
general  and  incessant  to  have  a twofold  beneficial  re- 
sult— namely,  to  increase  an  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious population  in  uncultivated  regions,  on  the  one 
hand,  while  diminishing  the  number  of  struggling  fami- 
lies in  overcrowded  cities  and  localities,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  as  to  render  labour  scarce  and  dear,  which 
would  promote  the  invention  and  the  application  of 
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machinery  to  save  labour  and  emancipate  the  race 
eventually  from  the  slavery  of  physical  toil  and 
drudgery. 

ECONOMIC  EVOLUTION. 

Roaming  savages  neither  monopolise  land  nor  enslave 
labour,  although  the  “ braves  ” make  drudges  of  their 
squaws  and  of  their  children.  The  monopoly  of  land 
and  the  enslavement  of  labour  are,  then,  the  first  step 
of  social  evolution.  The  division  of  labour  has  been 
recognized  by  political  economists  as  the  second  phase 
of  industrial  evolution  ; the  invention  and  construction 
of  machinery  on  a large  scale  as  the  third  phase ; free 
trade  and  competition  as  the  fourth ; and  limited 
degrees  of  monopoly  of  trade  and  capital  as  the  fifth. 
In  former  times  those  who  held  the  land  rendered  an 
equivalent  of  military  service  to  the  state ; but  this 
burden  of  direct  taxation  upon  property  has  been 
shifted  partly  on  to  the  shoulders  of  industry  and  com- 
merce 5 until  by  degrees  indirect  taxes  have  almost 
replaced  direct  taxes  as  a source  of  public  revenue. 
This  may  be  classed  as  a sixth  phase  of  economic  evolu- 
tion ; while  the  modern  effort  to  untax  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  return  to  the  direct  modes  of  taxing  pro- 
perty and  income,  is  a seventh  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
economic  progress  ; and  that  is  the  present  phase  of 
industrial  evolution  in  the  most  civilized  communities 
of  the  world.  The  “ balance  of  commerce,”  the 
“ organization  of  credit,”  are  also  characteristics  of  the 
present  phase. 

Certain  theorists,  such  as  Proudhon,  for  instance  (not 
to  mention  Charles  Fourier  and  others),  have  given  fore- 
casts of  future  phases  of  progressive  evolution,  which 
are  very  suggestive,  without  being  complete.  The 
“ bank  of  the  people,”  invented  by  Proudhon,  and  the 
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bazaar  of  labour  exchange,  invented  by  Warren,  have 
not  been  found  practicable,  nor  the  “ Phalanstery  ” of 
Fourier  realizable.  Still,  society  progresses  in  many 
ways,  under  the  influence  of  ill-combined  capital  and 
labour,  science  and  invention,  wealth  and  poverty. 
Political  and  social  reforms  are  clamoured  for  by  needy 
populations  and  their  philanthropic  friends,  without 
much  knowledge  of  evolutive  science,  but  with  per- 
sistent dislike  of  the  only  real  palliatives  of  over-popu- 
lation within  given  limits  and  conditions — namely, 
emigration  to  countries  where  land  is  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  rendered  easily  accessible  by  railways  and 
steamboats  on  the  vast  continent  of  America.  The 
poor  do  not  like  leaving  home  and  friends  behind,  how- 
ever miserable  they  may  be;  and  the  rich  think  poverty 
keeps  down  the  rate  of  wages,  however  much  it  may 
increase  the  rates  in  aid  of  poverty  and  crime. 

This  is  true,  no  doubt,  within  given  limits,  beyond 
which  limits  pauperism  increases,  crime  increases,  star- 
vation, with  degeneration  of  the  race,  increases,  conta- 
gious diseases  and  scrofulous  degeneration  increase,  not 
only  amongst  the  poor,  but  also  amongst  the  rich ; filth 
and  squalor  in  overcrowded  lanes  and  alleys,  slums  and 
rookeries,  multiply  hotbeds  of  epidemic  diseases,  small- 
pox and  measles,  whooping-cough  and  scarlatina, 
typhoid  fever  and  wasting  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus 
and  dysentery  ; careworn  recklessness  and  intempe- 
rance, delirium  tremens,  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  gas- 
tric and  nervous  diseases  in  all  shapes  and  forms,  as 
well  as  moral  and  mental  debility,  increase  and  brutalize 
the  masses  below  the  level  of  roaming  savages,  weaken 
the  powers  of  production  and  of  reproduction  in  the 
race,  increasing  the  burden  of  hospitals  and  prisons, 
penitentiaries,  and  poorhouses  ; aggravating  the  sense 
of  justice  amongst  the  suffering  mob,  who  see  the 
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wealthy  classes  living  in  comfort  on  the  fruits  of  indus- 
try, while  the  labouring  people  suffer  from  want  and 
misery  ; increasing  hatred  on  the  one  hand,  and  con- 
tempt on  the  other  ; threatening  evil  to  the  wealthy 
from  physical  pestilence  and  contagious  diseases  amongst 
degraded  masses,  and  incendiary  or  revolutionary  mas- 
sacre from  the  inflamed  passions  of  anger  and  despair, 
as  in  Paris  lately  during  the  rebellion  of  the  “ Com- 
mune.” 

Political  economy  can  find  no  remedy,  social  re- 
formers can  find  no  remedy,  political  reformers  can  find 
no  remedy,  religious  reformers  can  find  no  remedy. 
This  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  P.  J.  Proudhon  in 
his  “ Contradictions  Economiques,”  in  which  he  shows 
that  all  the  most  accredited  schemes  of  reform  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  superabundant  labour- 
ing population  in  Europe  are  utterly  utopian.  But 
strange  to  say,  he  does  not  even  mention  expansive 
emigration,  nor  allude  to  the  providential  necessity  of 
peopling  the  whole  globe,  before  the  tendency  to  over- 
population in  limited  regions  of  territory  can  be  pre- 
vented from  impoverishing  the  masses ; driving  them 
to  seek  for  homes  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and 
wealth  to  be  amassed  by  labour  and  economy.  Instead 
of  perceiving  the  necessity  and  the  urgency  of  such  a 
mode  of  evolution,  he  raves  with  passion  about  “ the 
natural  equality  of  functions  and  the  artificial  spoliation 
of  labour  by  monopolies  of  capital.”  We  say  he  raves, 
because  he  does  not  reason  with  an  enlightened  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  social  evolution.  Certain  im- 
provements may  be  realized,  no  doubt,  in  every  branch 
of  industry  and  commerce,  legislation  and  finance,  but 
these  improvements  will  only  benefit  those  who  possess 
some  kind  of  property  and  have  wherewithal  to  pay 
rates  and  taxes  ; they  cannot  reach  the  needy  working 
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population,  nor  tlie  sweltering  mass  of  pauperism, 
disease,  and  crime.  There  is  no  remedy  for  over-popu- 
lation, with  all  its  degenerative  concomitants  of  poverty 
and  misery,  but  dispersion  of  the  labourers  where  labour 
is  required  and  population  is  a blessing. 

Monopolies  of  land  and  capital  are  the  foundations  of 
all  property,  the  true  source  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. The  regulative  laws  of  property  may,  no  doubt, 
be  improved  in  many  points  as  arts  and  sciences  ad- 
vance ; but  no  amount  of  labour,  capitaj,  and  science 
can  produce  food  enough  for  a million  people  from 
ten  acres  of  the  richest  land.  This  is  plain  enough  on 
a small  scale  ; and  though  not  so  easily  discerned  on  a 
complicated  large  scale  like  that  of  a whole  nation,  it  is 
equally  true  of  all  2^'oportions  between  land  and  popu- 
lation. Rich  land  will  furnish  supplies  of  food  for  a 
given  number  of  mouths  per  acre  ; poor  land  a smaller 
number  in  proportion  ; but  no  limited  region  can  sup- 
ply food  enough  for  an  unlimited  number  of  people. 
Nature  is  bountiful,  no  doubt ; but  mankind  must  con- 
sult her  conditions  and  obey  her  laws,  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequence of  their  ignorance  and  disobedience.  Unre- 
flecting sentimentalists  complain  of  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  ; luxury  for  the  rich  with  priva- 
tions for  the  poor  ; while  philanthropic  minds  point  out 
the  mutual  advantages  of  capital  and  labour  in  various 
forms  of  co-operative  participation  ; but  neither  of  these 
deals  with  the  problems  of  over-population,  social  evolu- 
tion, and  preordained  destiny. 

An  equal  repartition  of  income  amongst  all  classes 
would  not  give  one  shilling  more  per  day  to  each  person 
in  an  over- populated  kingdom.  (In  many  cases  only 
twopence.)  This  has  been  proved  by  political  econo- 
mists repeatedly.  It  would  give  a little  ease  for  a short 
time  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  only  for  a 
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very  short  time,  because  population  would  increase 
faster  by  encouraging  marriage  ; while  numbers  of  arti- 
sans would  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  suppression 
of  all  the  arts  which  occupy  labour  in  producing  luxu- 
ries. Industrial  progress  in  the  arts  of  refinement 
would  thus  he  checked  on  the  one  hand,  while  hungry 
population  would  be  increased  on  the  other.  Emigra- 
tion to  other  lands  to  find  the  means  of  occupation  and 
subsistence  would  thus  shortly  become  an  absolute 
necessity  for  all  surplus  hands  and  mouths.  The  sup- 
pression of  luxury  and  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth 
would  only  be  a temporary  relief  of  poverty  (at  the 
expense  of  industrial  progress)  and  an  utterly  delusive 
scheme  of  economical  reform. 

The  mutual  advantages  of  capital  and  labour  in 
co-operative  participation  of  profits  or  economies  of  pro- 
duction are,  no  doubt,  laudable  improvements,  but  they 
soon  find  the  common  level  of  competition  and  of  wages 
in  the  general  struggle  for  the  means  of  subsistence  be- 
tween occupied  and  unoccupied  hands  and  mouths. 
For  instance,  we  once,  in  1868,  went  over  a gold- 
beater’s establishment  in  Birmingham,  and  saw  a work- 
man paid  for  beating  a certain  weight  of  gold  into 
thinnest  sheets  of  gold-leaf.  The  price  of  the  work 
done  (in  a week  ?)  was  sixteen  shillings  for  beating  a 
certain  weight  of  gold  into  a given  number  of  sheets  of 
gold-leaf  of  given  dimensions.  We  did  not  inquire 
what  weight  of  gold,  nor  what  number  of  sheets,  but 
we  saw  that  the  dimensions  were  somewhere  about 
three  inches  square,  or  a little  more.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, which  attracted  our  attention  was  this : the 
workman  was  paid  seven  shillings  besides  his  wages, 
and  this  extra  sum  was  the  value  of  the  metal  he  had 
saved  in  beating  out  the  required  number  of  sheets  of 
gold-leaf  of  the  conventional  dimensions.  A bad  work- 
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man  would  not  be  able  to  save  as  much  as  a good 
workman,  we  were  told,  and  therefore  would  not  gain 
as  much  money  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  wage  for 
work  done. 

Here  the  gold  saved  was  gained  by  the  workman 
who  received  the  full  value  for  it  from  the  master,  who 
seemed  to  gain  nothing  by  the  system.  But  did  he  not 
gain  nearly  all,  and  the  workman  nothing  ? Was  not 
the  stipulated  wage  of  sixteen  shillings,  at  once  the 
consequence  of  competition  between  men  for  work,  and 
the  known  possibility  of  saving  by  skilful  work,  so  much 
metal  in  a given  quantity  : and  did  not  the  master  give 
less  wage,  in  view  of  the  possible  saving  of  the  work- 
man ? 

Medium  ability  of  workmanship  being  the  common 
standard  of  wages,  extra  ability  and  carefulness  were 
encouraged  by  this  plan  of  mutual  advantage  ; but  only 
for  a time.  Bad  workmanship  and  carelessness  were 
punished  by  less  than  medium  wages,  while  the  best 
care  and  talent  were  inevitably  reduced  to  the  medium 
standard  of  pay. 

When  we  inquired  about  the  standard  thinness  of 
gold-leaf,  we  were  told  it  was  “as  thin  as  we  could  think;” 
and  that  the  workman  could  only  save  some  of  the 
regulated  quantity  of  gold-leaf  beaten  into  a given 
number  of  gold  leaves  " as  thin  as  we  could  think,”  by 
beating  the  leaves  still  thinner,  as  a proof  of  gold-beat- 
ing talent,  with  proportional  advantage  to  himself.  (?) 

But  we  considered  that  perhaps  when  gold-beating 
workmen  were  relatively  scarce,  the  standard  price  of 
labour  may  have  been  thirty  shillings  instead  of  six- 
teen, for  the  given  weight  of  gold,  for  a given  number 
of  sheets  of  gold-leaf ; and  that  the  actual  skill  which 
now  economized  seven  shillings  to  be  added  to  sixteen 
only  amounted  to  twenty-three  shillings  for  skilled 
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labour  in  the  present  day,  while  unskilled  labour  ob- 
tained thirty  shillings  in  less  struggling  times.  This  is 
a proof  of  progress  in  economy  and  in  operative  skill, 
while  it  is  no  less  convincing  evidence  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  relative  value  of  labour  by  superabundant- 
population  and  the  consequent  struggle  for  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Why  do  not  men  emigrate  instead  of 
lowering  the  price  of  labour  by  ruinous  and  fruitless 
competition  ? Because  they  dislike  leaving  home  and 
friends  to  settle  in  another  land. 

The  Germans  have  met  this  difficulty  by  forming 
groups  of  families  led  by  religious  pastors  into  new 
settlements  on  the  American  prairies,  where  new  homes 
are  formed  on  lands  easily  acquired ; where,  by  mutual 
aid,  seeds  are  sown,  cattle  located,  log-cabins  built,  and 
friendly  intercourse  ensured  to  all  without  family  dis- 
ruption and  the  miseries  of  solitude.  Such  groups  of 
emigrants  might  everywhere  be  formed  in  Europe,  if 
common  sense  and  practical  intelligence  were  as  com- 
mon in  other  nations  as  they  seem  to  be  in  parts  of 
Germany. 

Another  example  of  the  economical  advantages  of 
co-operative  participation  in  the  actual  world  of  com- 
petitive industry  and  superabundant  population,  may 
serve  to  show  the  use  of  such  a system  in  all  cases,  how- 
ever insufficient  as  a means  of  struggling  against  the 
evils  of  excessive  numbers  in  a given  region. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  reported  in  the  public  press 
that  a great  saving  of  coke  had  been  effected  by  the 
managers  of  the  Belgian  railways  : the  work  formerly 
done  by  ninety-five  tons  now  being  accomplished  with 
forty-eight  tons.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
saving  was  made.  It  was  known  that  the  men  who 
used  the  coke  to  heat  the  locomotives  on  the  line  were 
not  careful  of  the  fuel ; but  how  could  they  be  trained 
to  be  careful  ? Ninety-five  kilogrammes  of  coke  weie 
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consumed  for  every  league  of  distance  run  : but  this 
was  known  to  be  more  than  necessary ; but  how  to 
remedy  the  evil  was  the  problem.  A bonus  of  three- 
pence halfpenny  on  every  hectolitre  of  coke  saved  on 
this  average  of  ninety-five  to  the  league,  was  offered  to 
the  men  concerned,  and  this  trifling  bonus  worked  the 
miracle.  The  work  was  done  equally  well  or  better 
with  forty-eight  kilogrammes  of  coke  instead  of  ninety- 
five  : just  one-half,  or  nearly,  saved  by  careful  work,  at 
an  expense  of  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  saving. 
We  say  less  than  one-tenth,  at  a guess,  because  we  do 
not  know  the  relative  proportions  of  weight  and  value 
between  a hectolitre  and  forty-seven  kilogrammes  of 
coke. 

This  was  certainly  a great  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  working  the  railway  and  improving  the  minds  of  the 
workmen,  as  well  as  their  pay;  but  it  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  over-population,  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  wage  of  labour.  There  is  no  remedy, 
in  fact,  but  that  of  rendering  labour  relatively  scarce 
by  emigration  ; since  strikes  and  lock-outs  only  diminish 
the  amount  of  labour  and  production,  without  lessening 
the  number  of  hungry  mouths  to  feed  in  the  same  terri- 
tory ; while  dear  labour  in  one  nation  now  means  un- 
equal competition  with  another,  and  consequent  loss  of 
trade. 

Nature  sends  man  into  the  world  imperfect  in  all 
ways,  with  a mission  to  increase  in  numbers,  improve 
in  moral  and  in  mental  faculties,  both  individually  and 
collectively  ; to  organize  a powerful  society  with  natural 
forces  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  at  its  command,  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  realms  of  nature  for  the  good  of  all 
concerned.  She  will  not  be  thwarted  in  this  aim,  and  man 
must  learn  by  suffering  both  to  understand  his  mission 
and  perform  it.  He  was  told  his  destiny  in  the  begin- 
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ning  : " Increase  and  multiply ; subdue  the  earth,  and 
have  dominion  over  every  creature.”  Such  was  the 
command,  of  which  he  cannot  now  plead  ignorance, 
although  he  may  be  disinclined  to  understand  and  to 
conform,  until  the  impelling  forces  and  conditions  of 
necessity  drive  him  with  a rod  of  iron  into  the  paths  of 
duty  and  obedience. 

The  whole  world,  peopled  by  wandering  savages, 
would  not  be  duly  cultivated  ; the  human  race  must 
invent  new  arts  and  sciences,  with  new  machinery  to 
utilise  the  forces  of  the  globe,  and  give  mankind,  in 
organized  communities,  the  power  to  cultivate  and 
more  or  less  improve  the  realms  of  nature  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet.  The  world  is  not  yet  fully  occu- 
pied ; mankind  is  not  yet  duly  organized  in  civilized 
communities,  nor  furnished  with  as  many  powerful  in- 
struments of  dynamic  force  and  ingenious  construction 
as  are  necessary  for  the  easy  and  efficient  culture  of  the 
earth.  There  can  be  no  final  rest  or  happiness  for  in- 
dividuals in  any  region  until  these  duties  are  fulfilled 
in  every  habitable  latitude  and  longitude. 

An  equal  distribution  of  the  food  produced  at  present 
would  not  encourage  art  and  science  : it  would  not  be 
much  superior  to  the  scalping  “liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity”  of  Red  Indians  in  America.  Art  and  luxury 
promote  invention  and  discovery ; give  leisure  to  a 
certain  number  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  are  monopolised  at  first  by  a few,  but 
fall  eventually  into  common  use  for  general  advantage. 
Cheap  clothing  has  been  a benefit  to  all  : quick  and 
cheap  travelling  by  railways,  a universal  boon  : cheap 
postage  and  telegraphic  communication,  universally 
beneficent : all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  in  fact,  first  enjoyed  by  a few  wealthy  families, 
spread  by  degrees  to  all  below,  until  we  reach  the  out- 
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cast  victims  of  overcrowded  trades  and  professions,  who 
are  warned  by  stern  necessity  to  move  away  into  new 
fields  of  use  and  labour,  as  a means  of  generalizing  on  a 
larger  scale  those  improvements  which  have  been  already 
realized  in  limited  localities.  Necessity  is  the  police- 
man of  nature,  which  cries  incessantly  “ move  on,  move 
on,  please  ; do  not  block  the  way,”  in  the  overcrowded 
thoroughfares  of  human  cities  and  provinces  ; while 
fate  has  doomed  the  most  needy  portion  of  the  able- 
bodied  labouring  classes  to  leave  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  seek  new  homes  in  lands  that 
lie  in  barren  waste  for  want  of  hands  to  make  them 
fruitful.  The  rich  and  prosperous  classes  are  required 
at  home  to  stimulate  inventions  and  discoveries  beyond 
the  present  level,  as  a means  of  multiplying  comforts 
for  a larger  number  of  ambitious  families. 

Common  labour  is  first  wanted  in  new  countries  ; not 
ornamental  trades  and  callings.  Professional  men  are 
not  well  fitted  to  cultivate  the  land,  raise  crops,  make 
roads,  build  wooden  shanties,  and  attend  to  cattle. 
Sheep  farming  and  breeding  horses  may  not  be  un- 
suited to  the  tastes  of  some  men  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise ; but,  as  a rule,  doctors  and  lawyers,  artists  and 
men  of  science  are  not  the  sort  of  people  for  such  work, 
however  numerous  and  superabundant  they  may  be  in 
civilized  communities.  Engineers  and  artizans  leave 
home  to  educate  backward  nations  already  overstocked 
with  population ; so  that  the  expansions  of  creative  art 
and  instrumentalities  occur  in  parallel  with  those  of 
colonizing  populations.  Procreative,  creative,  and  edu- 
cative expansions  in  successive  waves  from  given  centres 
of  origin  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  are  processes  of 
social  evolution,  which  occur  as  naturally  and  necessarily 
as  the  metamorphic  evolution  of  a foetus  in  the  womb. 
Collective  mankind  is  predestined  to  be  organized  into 
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a complex  social  organism,  as  fatally  as  individual  man 
is  predestined  to  be  organized  into  a complex  vital 
organism.  We  can  follow  in  history  the  phases  of 
liumanitary  evolution  as  easily  as  those  of  a chick  in 
the  egg  ; and  discern  as  easily  how  far  co-operative 
organs  have  been  already  partially  formed  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other. 

In  the  Book  of  Organic  Sociology  we  shall  give  an 
outline  of  collective  humanity  fully  organized  in  body, 
soul,  mind,  and  spirit,  or  industrial,  artistic,  scientific, 
and  social  unity.  Here  we  only  deal  with  outlines  of 
historical  sociology  and  successive  phases  of  social  pro- 
gress. It  is  easy  to  discern  degrees  of  poverty  and 
riches  in  body,  soul,  mind,  and  spirit,  and  natural  to 
strive  for  health  and  wealth  in  all  degrees,  as  an  idea  of 
individual  and  collective  perfectibility.  A few  indi- 
viduals being  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,  is  only  a fore- 
cast of  what  all  individuals  in  all  docile  races  are  pre- 
destined to  become  in  time,  and  thence  we  may  discern 
how  much  remains  to  be  done  by  education,  invention, 
expansion,  and  colonization,  before  such  a collective 
elevation  of  humanity  can  be  realized  on  earth. 

Degrees  of  'poverty  and  riches  in  body  and  soul. — It 
is  easy  to  see  the  difference  between  degrees  of  imperfec- 
tion and  perfection  in  the  bodily  forms  and  conditions 
of  individuals,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  races  and 
to  nationalities.  Ugly  and  vulgar  individuals  are  not 
handsome ; diseased  and  weakly  individuals  are  not 
healthy  ; apathetic  and  lazy  races  are  not  energetic  ; 
destitute  and  poor  savages  are  not  rich.  The  same  dis- 
tinctions apply  to  art  and  skill  m clifieient  mdiv iducdb 
and  races.  Ugly  and  vulgar  manners  are  not  polite  ; 
diseased  and  weakly  intellects  are  not  skilful  01  healthy , 
apathetic  and  lazy  tastes  and  instincts  are  not  energetic 
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and  inventive ; people  who  are  destitute  of  artistic 
talent  and  ingenuity  are  not  rich  in  genius  and  skill. 

The  mind  may  be  as  ugly  and  vulgar  as  the  body, 
instead  of  being  well-informed  ; it  may  be  diseased  and 
weakly,  instead  of  being  strong  and  healthy  ; apathetic 
and  lazy,  instead  of  being  vigorous  and  active  ; desti- 
tute, or  very  poor  in  knowledge,  instead  of  being  richly 
stored  with  science  ; and  the  spirit  may  be  as  ugly  and 
vulgar  as  the  body  and  the  mind,  instead  of  beiug 
amiable ; diseased  and  weakly  in  morality,  instead  of 
being  healthy  and  honest ; apathetic  and  lazy,  instead 
of  being  spirited  and  honourable  ; destitute  or  poor, 
instead  of  being  rich  and  generous. 

What  are  the  states  and  conditions  of  individuals 
and  races  in  hunting  tribes  of  savages  ? in  pastoral 
tribes  of  herdsmen  ? in  the  peasantry  and  soldiery  of 
an  agricultural  clan  ? in  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy, 
not  to  mention  the  bulk  of  the  people,  in  a trading  com- 
munity of  small  manufacturers  and  artizans  ? in  the 
large  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  country  villages  of 
commercial  England  at  the  present  time  ? Can  any  of 
these  states  of  physical  and  moral  evolution  be  deemed 
satisfactory  and  final  ? Certainly  not.  The  lower 
states  require  elevating  to  the  higher,  and  these 
again  much  nearer  to  a higher  standard  of  relative 
perfection. 

Inferior  races  and  depraved  classes  may  have  to  die 
out  and  be  replaced  by  double  numbers  of  a better  race, 
and  more  enlightened  population,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence of  natural  growth  in  the  social  evolution  of 
humanity  ; but  as  all  generations  die  and  are  replaced 
by  new,  it  cannot  be  a loss  to  the  whole  world  that  in- 
terior be  succeeded  by  superior  races  and  generations 
in  every  region  of  the  globe. 

Red  Indians  die  out  in  America  because  they  cannot 
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or  will  not  learn  to  cultivate  the  land  as  European 
colonists  work  and  render  the  earth  fruitful.  The 
Indians  have  had  friends  to  teach  them  the  arts  of 
industry  which  they  have  refused  to  learn.  They 
prefer  wild  liberty  with  poverty,  ignorance,  and  apathy 
to  regular  industry  and  useful  knowledge.  The  fault 
is  all  their  own  if  Providence  forbids  them  to  increase 
in  those  conditions,  and  compels  them  to  make  room 
for  a more  enterprising  population. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Australians  and  other  indocile 
races  ; and  not  only  of  these,  but  of  such  races  as  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  Hindoos  and  Asiatics,  African 
Negroes,  &c.  Not  improbably  to  some  extent  also  ol 
the  European  Latin  races,  and  the  ancient  Irish,  driven 
onwards  and  upwards,  or  supplanted  by  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Teutonic  races. 

The  population  of  the  globe  can  only  increase  as 
wealth  and  the  means  of  subsistence  increase,  with  im- 
proved art,  science,  skill,  machinery,  and  industry. 
Not  more  than  five  hundred  millions  probably  could 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing  alone  or  mainly,  as  wander- 
ing savages  live  in  America  and  in  Australia.  The 
whole  earth  was  thinly  inhabited  by  such  a population 
of  apathetic  creatures  before  the  commencement  of 
authentic  history ; left  to  themselves,  they  could  only 
vegetate  in  poverty,  as  we  see  them  do  at  present  in 
certain  regions  of  the  earth.  This  state  of  existence  is 
doomed  to  perish  by  successive  waves  of  colonizing  con- 
quest from  more  active  centres  of  life  and  energy,  which 
introduce  better  modes  of  industry  to  procure  food  for 
larger  numbers  in  a given  space.  Pastoral  tribes  obtain 
more  sure  and  plentiful  supplies  of  food  than  hunting 
tribes  ; agricultural  clans  are  still  more  industrious  and 
prosperous.  Manufacturing  industry  adds  many  com- 
forts but  little  known  to  savages  and  simple  agiicul- 
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turists.  The  invention  of  powerful  machinery  multiplies 
the  means  of  manufacturing  productivity  immensely ; 
while  hand-loom  weavers  are  reduced  to  helpless 
poverty  by  power-loom  competition,  just  as  American 
Indians  are  reduced  to  narrower  limits  of  their  hunting- 
grounds  and  food  resources  by  the  invasion  of  more  in- 
dustrious races,  who  monopolize  the  land  and  drive 
away  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

Thus  suffering  and  privation  are  increased  among 
backward  races  and  populations  by  the  invention  and 
expansion  of  better  means  of  creating  wealth  ; and  those 
who  are  invaded  by  these  waves  of  progress  must  either 
amalgamate  with  the  invaders  and  learn  their  arts  and 
manners,  or  dwindle  away  for  want  of  room  and  ade- 
quate supplies  of  food. 

Ugly  and  apathetic  races  are  replaced  by  greater 
numbers  of  a superior  race,  enabled  to  feed  and  clothe 
twice  as  many,  and  ten  times  better,  on  the  same  space 
of  ground  ; so  that  population  increases  as  the  race  im- 
proves in  physical  and  mental  faculties  and  modes  of 
life. 

Expansion  and  improvement  are  necessary  elements 
of  social  evolution,  which  cannot  be  delayed  by  igno- 
rance and  prejudice.  During  the  agitation  of  the  Anti- 
corn-law League,  the  manufacturers  complained  of  loss 
of  trade  from  want  of  open  markets  in  the  world,  and 
more  especially  from  the  impediment  of  custom-house 
dues  in  England.  As  a proof  of  the  supposed  detri- 
ment to  English  manufacture  from  this  cause,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gave  an  instance  of  the  rise  of  manufacturing  industry 
abroad.  “Formerly,”  said  he,  “we  exported  woven 
goods ; afterwards  we  exported  yarns,  which  are  only 
the  raw  material  of  woven  goods ; still  later  we  have 
exported  machinery,  which  are  the  instruments  for 
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spinning  yarns  and  weaving  cloth  ; lately  we  have  ex- 
ported capita],  for  the  construction  of  machinery  and 
factories ; and  now  we  are  exporting  our  workmen  and 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  which  create  our  capital,  and 
are  the  source  of  all  our  prosperity.  All  these  elements 
of  wealth  are  leaving  us,  one  after  another,  to  be 
planted  where  they  can  thrive  more  easily  and  freely, 
where  food  is  cheap  and  labour  cheap  ; so  that  now  we 
may  see  in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  in  Saxony,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Italy,  immense  manufacturing  establishments 
organized  by  Englishmen  with  English  capital  and  in- 
genuity, as  rivals  to  our  manufacturing  interests  at 
home.” 

Here  we  see  that  even  political  obstacles  to  freedom 
serve  the  cause  of  social  evolution  and  expansion,  by 
driving  labour,  capital,  and  science  into  undeveloped 
regions,  and  thus  doing  great  benefit  to  backward 
nations,  at  a very  trifling  inconvenience  to  private 
monopolists  of  trade  and  commerce  in  more  advanced 
localities. 

If  food  and  raiment,  washing  and  lodging,  were  the 
only  wants  of  families,  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  labour  might  be  an  interesting  problem  of 
economic  science;  but  “ man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,”  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  and  the  wants  of 
the  soul  must  be  provided  for  as  well  as  those  of  the 
body.  For  this  reason,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  was 
set  apart  to  minister  at  the  altar  of  religious  unity  and 
community,  to  be  fed  by  tithes  and  offerings  from  the 
other  tribes.  Religions  teaching  and  discipline  include 
all  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  spirit  individually  and  collectively, 
and  as  society  progresses  from  one  phase  of  organic 
evolution  to  another,  all  the  arts  and  sciences  progress - 
amongst  the  intellectual  priesthood  of  the  race,  while 
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methods  of  collecting  tithes  and  taxes  are  improved  in 
parallel  with  new  inventions  and  appliances  of  industry 
and  education.  Abuses  may  be  as  rife  in  the  upper 
classes  as  intemperance  amongst  the  people,  but  these 
are  drawbacks  which  do  not  alter  the  general  question 
of  progressive  transformation.  In  a general  review  we 
may  neglect  details,  and  observe  the  uses  of  tithes  of 
various  descriptions  as  legitimate  modes  of  payment  for 
so-called  unproductive  services,  which  are  of  quite  as 
much  importance  to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of 
the  heart  and  mind,  as  abundance  of  food  and  raiment 
are  important  to  the  comfort  of  the  body  . Thus, 

1.  Tithes  and  offerings  for  religions  services; 

2.  Rents  of  lands  for  military  and  engineering  services ; 

3.  Profits  of  exchange  for  commercial  services  ; 

4.  Interests  of  capital  for  buildings  and  machinery; 

5.  Taxes  and  royalties  for  administrative  services. 

This  is  sufficient  for  a general  outline  of  the  use  of 
tithes  and  taxes  in  all  shapes  and  forms.  By  religious 
services  we  mean  those  of  education,  morality,  religion, 
justice,  &c.  By  military  service  we  mean  all  that  relates 
to  royal  armies  and  navies,  for  which  services  lands 
were  first  given  to  “ nobles  and  heroes,”  who  have  since 
managed  to  keep  the  lands  and  the  rents  of  lands  for 
■ themselves,  with  titles  void  of  duties  to  the  public,  while 
shifting  the  expense  of  armies  and  navies  upon  general 
taxation.  By  profits  of  trade  and  commerce  we  mean 
what  everybody  understands.  By  interests  on  capital 
we  mean  what  everybody  understands  by  all  the  different 
forms  of  interest  and  credit,  money  and  currency,  mort- 
gage, public  funds,  &c.  By  taxes  and  royalties  we  mean 
what  everybody  understands  by  the  words. 

All  these  privileges  of  levying  rates  upon  productive 
labour  for  the  education  and  the  government  of  nations 
are  meant  to  secure  the  ends  of  religious  unity  and 
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moral  evolution  for  which  tithes  were  first  instituted 
by  the  laws  of  Moses.  The  rents  of  land,  and  the  in- 
terest of  capital,  produce  leisure  for  a privileged  class, 
who  ought  to  devote  their  time  to  the  spiritual,  social, 
political,  and  economic  welfare  of  all  the  other 
classes  in  the  commonwealth.  This  they  do  as  far  as 
they  know  how  ; and  if  they  do  not  act  as  “ nobly  ” as 
they  might,  in  all  races  and  communities,  the  fault  is  in 
the  imperfection  of  their  nature,  in  its  present  phase  of 
evolution  ; and  probably  the  people  who  complain  are 
not  a whit  more  perfect,  and  would  commit  as  many 
faults  of  duty  as  the  rich,  if  they  were  placed  in  the 
position. 

“ Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,”  it  is  said, 
and  we  see  from  experience  that  it  is  also  the  mother  of 
enterprise  and  of  legislation.  No  class  is  willing  to 
change  its  habits  or  customs  until  driven  by  necessity. 
The  needy  will  not  emigrate  till  urged  on  by  the  pro- 
spect of  inevitable  want  at  home,  although  they  know 
that  land  is  cheap  and  plentiful  in  many  accessible  por- 
tions of  the  globe.  The  aristocracy  of  England  would 
not  adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade,  until  driven  by 
the  Irish  famine  and  the  danger  of  a revolution,  although 
they  knew  that  Adam  Smith,  corroborated  by  a host  of 
succeeding  political  economists,  had  proved  the  truth 
and  the  advantages  of  such  a policy,  nearly  a century 
before  the  corn-laws  were  repealed.  The  Romish 
church  in  Germany  and  in  England  would  not  reform 
its  ritual  and  doctrines,  nor  the  abuse  of  temporalities, 
until  driven  by  necessity  to  throw  oft’  papal  supremacy, 
and  introduce  the  Reformation.  The  aristocracy  of 
England  would  not  consent  to  parliamentary  reform  in 
1832,  till  driven  by  the  clamour  of  the  people  and  the 
danger  of  a revolution.  And  so  of  all  lefoims  and 
changes  in  church  and  state,  trade  and  commeicc, 
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habits  and  customs,  in  all  races,  classes,  and  communi- 
ties. Necessity,  in  fact,  is  only  another  name  for 
nature,  and  the  evolution  of  natural  forces  in  all  the 
phenomenal  realms  of  cosmological  and  sociological 
organisms. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  wealth  enough  in  England 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  the  whole  population ; that 
machinery  alone  does  the  labour  that  would  occupy  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  employed  in  mere  hand 
labour.  That  is  true  enough,  but  England  is  not  the  whole 
world,  nor  are  feeding  and  clothing  the  people  the  only 
aims  of  Providence.  The  land  of  England  might  produce 
more  food  if  parks  and  game  preserves  were  turned  into 
farms,  but  that  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  ever  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  day  would  soon  arrive  when 
population  would  outstrip  the  rate  of  home  production, 
and  send  the  people  out  to  seek  for  other  lands  to  cul- 
tivate, or  send  our  ships  to  bring  home  food  which  had 
been  raised  in  other  lands.  It  is,  in  fact,  a natural 
course  of  industrial  prosperity  that  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  bankers  and  contractors,  should  become 
rich,  and  render  land  more  valuable ; that  landlords 
who  possess  large  estates  and  incomes  should  buy  up 
plots  of  land  from  impoverished  families,  and  thus  be- 
come more  wealthy  and  exclusive. 

This  natural  process  of  increasing  wealth  in  fewer 
hands,  and  increasing  numbers  of  impoverished  families, 
accelerates  the  ratio  of  emigration,  and  thus  necessity, 
as  a law  of  social  evolution,  forces  unwilling  minds  to 
obey  the  divine  command,  “ Increase  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  have  dominion  over  every 
living  creature.” 

It  is  stated  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
that  in  the  year  178G  there  were  in  England  250,000 
landowners;  and  only  33,000  in  1874.  Half  the  land 
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of  England,  according  to  John  Bright,  in  1866,  was  in 
the  hands  of  150  individuals,  while  half  Scotland  be- 
longed to  ten  or  twelve  individuals.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  may  not  have  to  say  for  Great  Britain  what  the 
younger  Pliny  said  of  his  native  land,  “ Great  landed 
estates  have  been  the  ruin  of  Italy,”  because  the  poor 
had  no  interest  in  protecting  the  property  of  the  rich 
against  hordes  of  barbarians  who  came  to  plunder. 

Machinery  and  labour  have  made  England  of  the 
present  day  very  different  from  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  The  last  100  years,  in  fact,  have  changed 
the  state  of  Europe  in  a social  and  economic  sense. 
England  and  Wales,  in  1710,  produced  only  17,000 
tons  of  iron  in  a year;  in  1849,  Great  Britain  pro- 
duced 1,369,000,000  of  tons  of  iron.  Watt  put  his 
first  steam  engine  in  a cotton  mill  in  1785.  Arkwright 
soon  after  invented  his  shuttle-working  machinery,  not 
in  use,  however,  until  1800.  In  1785  the  quantity  of 
cotton  spun  in  England  was  18,000,000  lbs.  a year ; 
in  1856,  it  was  887,000,000  lbs.  a year.  “ Macullocb,” 
on  the  authority  of  Kennedy  (£  Pise  and  Progress  of 
the  Cotton  Trade’),  “ states  that  as  early  as  1815,  one 
person,  aided  by  machinery,  could  produce  as  much 
cotton-yarn  as  200  persons  could  have  produced  by  the 
old  method  in  1760.” 

It  lias  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  operatives 
(men,  women,  and  children)  employed  in  textile  manu- 
factories in  England  alone  was,  in  the  year  1832,  at 
least  400,000  in  cotton  mills;  350,000  in  woollen  fac- 
tories ; more  than  200,000  in  silk  factories ; nearly 

200.000  in  linen  manufacture  ; altogether,  nearly 

1.200.000  ; and  probably,  in  our  day,  more  than  twice 
that  number.  These  operatives,  however,  are  more 
hardly  worked  and  less  well  paid  for  their  labour  than 
the  peasantry  of  the  Middle  Ages  (say  in  the  year 
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1350),  who  could  purchase  at  least  three  bushels  of 
wheat  with  the  wages  of  a week,  while  the  cotton-mill 
operatives  and  the  farm  labourers  of  the  present  day 
could  not  obtain  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  a week’s 
wages ; and  other  kinds  of  food  are  just  as  dear  in  pro- 
portion as  wheat  and  butcher’s  meat. 

Wealth  has  been  increased  immensely  by  machinery 
in  many  branches  of  manufacture,  but  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  people  has  not  been  improved  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  in  the  over-peopled  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  such 
amelioration  of  condition  for  the  labouring  population 
as  long  as  their  numbers  are  in  excess  of  the  demand 
for  labour.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  “ the  self- 
acting mule,  in  cotton  mills,  has  the  advantage  of 
rendering  the  mill-owners  independent  of  the  combina- 
tions and  ‘strikes’  of  the  working  spinners.”  (Baines’s 
Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  207.)  And  still  ignorant  mul- 
titudes of  ill-conditioned  labourers  and  operatives  cling 
to  their  native  soil  rather  than  obey  the  divine  com- 
mand to  “ replenish  the  earth,  and  have  dominion  over 
every  living  creature.” 

Why  do  not  the  rich  share  some  of  their  superfluities 
of  wealth  with  their  poorer  brethren  who  are  suffering 
from  ignorance  and  want  ? Because  Providence,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  facts,  ordains  that  wealth  must  be 
accumulated  to  build  railways  and  steamships,  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  machinery,  and  that  surplus 
populations  shall  be  driven  by  stern  necessity  from 
overcrowded  territories  into  uncultivated  regions, 
which  are  waiting  in  desolation  for  inhabitants  and 
fructifying  labour. 

Political  agitators  are  clamouring  for  “ universal  suf- 
frage ” as  a panacea  for  poverty  and  discontent ; 
“ manhood  suffrage,”  not  womanhood  suffrage.  Others 
agitate  for  “ women’s  rights  ” as  a remedy  for  a super- 
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abundance  of  ambitious  spinsters,  wlio  can  neither  find 
husbands  nor  useful  occupation  at  remunerative  prices 
for  genteel  work.  There  is  plenty  of  useful  work  for 
men  and  women  in  the  colonies,  but  genteel  people  do 
not  like  to  face  it. 

But  what  of  universal  suffrage  ? Are  there  no  quali- 
fications required  for  electoral  responsibility  but  those 
of  age  ? Is  age  alone  a qualification  for  idiots,  paupers, 
criminals,  lunatics,  habitual  drunkards,  and  idle  vaga- 
bonds ? Practical  responsibility  of  some  kind  is  the 
proper  qualification.  All  married  couples  of  industrious 
people,  learned  or  unlearned,  have  the  care  of  a family, 
and  are  thus  charged  with  social  and  political  duties  in 
the  community,  and  the  wife  has  a share  in  the  husband’s 
vote.  Unmarried  men  and  women,  with  or  without 
education,  who  have  neither  families  to  provide  for,  nor 
property  to  manage,  nor  business  to  conduct,  have  not 
a sufficient  amount  of  responsibility  to  qualify  them  for 
a vote,  however  learned  they  may  be,  and  well  qualified 
as  teachers,  professors,  lawyers,  doctors,  clerks,  and 
legislators. 

But  supposing  universal  suffrage  and  women’s  rights 
to  enter  the  so-called  liberal  professions  (legal,  medi- 
cal, clerical,  naval,  and  military),  what  would  that  do  to 
help  those  who  are  already  too  numerous  in  these 
professions  ? or  to  relieve  the  overworked  crowds  of 
needlewomen  and  others  from  the  fatigues  and  priva- 
tions arising  from  insufficient  remuneration  and  the 
competition  of  innumerable  hands  driven  by  necessity 
to  work  for  a small  pittance  of  bread  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  with  or  without  other  essentials  of  food, 
not  to  mention  clothing  and  lodging  ? Many  educated 
bachelors  and  spinsters  do  not  feel  an  innate  vocation 
for  hard  work  of  any  kind.  They  would  like  to  gain  a 
prize  in  the  lottery,  or  win  large  sums  of  money  by 
betting  on  the  Derby.  Others  who  are  willing  to  work 
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do  not  tliink  of  the  struggles  of  life  in  professions 
already  overcrowded,  nor  of  tlie  necessity  of  emigration 
where  there  is  no  longer  room  enough  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  useful  labours ; not  to  mention  those 
who  seek  for  work  and  cannot  find  it.  Some  excep- 
tional women  may  be  fit  for  any  profession  ; but  still 
there  are  innate  vocations  and  special  occupations  more 
suitable  to  one  sex  than  to  the  other. 

There  are  too  many  educated  and  uneducated  people 
in  Europe  who  cannot  find  useful  and  remunerative 
occupation  ; these  should  emigrate  in  groups  around  a 
leader  as  the  Germans  do.  Those  who  are  unwilling 
now  will  ere  long  be  driven  by  necessity,  which  deter- 
mines all  degrees  of  social  evolution.  Emigration  and 
federation,  colonial  enterprise  and  international  alliances 
to  avert  war  and  promote  peace,  are  now  the  most 
urgent  calls  of  nature  and  necessity  which  generate 
progressive  evolutions  in  society. 

Nature  and  Necessity  generate  the  family  community, 
municipal  communities,  professional  corporations,  na- 
tional communities,  as  they  exist  at  present  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  ; and  they  will  generate  in  future 
international  federations  and  universal  unity.  Every- 
body knows  how  nature  stimulates  the  sexes  to  marry 
and  procreate  a family ; and.  when  families  are  formed 
in  clans  or  villages,  necessity  drives  them  into  some 
degree  of  municipal  arrangement  for  self- protection  and 
concerted  action.  An  agricultural  village  formed  of 
fifty  or  a hundred  families  makes  some  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  y)osscssion  and  the  culture  of  the 
land  on  which  they  are  located.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  land  be  held  in  common  or  divided  into 
plots,  owned  by  each  family,  or  partly  in  common  and 
partly  in  divided  plots  to  be  cultivated  separately. 
The  heads  of  families  possess  the  lands  on  which  they 
labour,  and  deny  strangers  the  right  of  occupation  or' 
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possession.  The  rights  of  property  in  land  are  thus 
acknowledged  in  a collective  form  at  least,  and  private 
property  is  also  recognized  in  the  crops  raised  by  the 
labour  of  individuals,  or  in  the  game  which  has  been 
captured  by  the  hunter. 

There  are  various  modes  and  degrees  of  establishing 

O O 

the  rights  of  property  in  houses  and  lands,  cattle  and 
game,  but  that  makes  no  difference  to  the  principle  or 
rights  of  ownership  ; which  rights  are  naturally  vested 
in  the  heads  of  families,  not  in  women  and  children, 
who  have  only  prospective  rights  of  inheritance.  To 
this  extent  a possessive  class  is  recognized,  as  distinct 
from  the  non-possessive  class  of  minors  and  dependents. 
These  heads  of  families  also  form  a working  class  to 
cultivate  the  lands  and  herd  the  cattle,  while  the  wives 
at  home  nurse  the  children  and  prepare  the  food. 
Necessity  thus  forms  a working  class  and  a possessive 
class  in  the  community  ; and  as  differences  of  interests 
and  tastes,  habits  and  instincts,  arise  in  the  members  of 
the  clan,  some  kind  of  central  authority  or  magistracy 
must  be  found  to  arbitrate  between  contending  parties, 
and  such  an  authority  may  be  spontaneously  recognized 
in  the  oldest  and  wisest  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  who  is 
probably  already  recognized  as  prophet,  priest,  and 
king  of  the  community.  This  magistrate  forms  the 
central  authority  of  the  clan,  aided  in  his  functions,  no 
doubt,  by  a general  council  of  all  the  male  adults, 
or  by  a certain  number  of  the  eldest  (the  alder-men) 
elected  by  the  younger  branches  to  represent  them 
in  a legislative  council  and  advise  the  mayor  or 
the  patriarch  in  his  judicial  and  administrative  func- 
tions. And  thus  necessity  and  common  sense  organize 
a central  government  and  legislative  council,  to  regulate 
the  interests  of  individuals  and  families  who  constitute 
at  once  a working  and  possessive  class. 

This  is  not  the  end,  however,  of  municipal  necessities. 
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Other  tribes  and  clans  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  these 
may  be  given  to  habits  of  plundering  their  neighbouis. 
An  army  of  defence  must  be  organized  to  protect  the 
cattle  and  the  crops  of  the  clan,  and  all  the  able-bodied 
men  must  unite  in  military  discipline  to  resist  invaders 
or  subdue  inveterate  marauders.  The  working  and 
possessive  class  are  thus  enrolled  in  a protective  class, 
which  must  elect  its  captains  from  those  who  are 
deemed  most  fit  for  such  command ; and  thus  a new  form 
of  authority  is  added  to  that  of  the  priest,  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  legislative  court  of  aldermen.  The  patri- 
arch may  possibly  unite  in  himself  the  functions  ol 
magistrate  or  mayor,  priest  or  prophet,  and  military  chief 
or  king  ; but  where  the  patriarch  is  very  old,  a younger 
man  is  often  fitter  for  the  work  of  military  leadership. 

Besides  external  enemies,  there  may  be  wild  beasts 
in  the  vicinity,  and  persons  of  the  clan  itself  unscrupu- 
lous enough  to  rob  and  steal  occasionally.  This 
demauds  a watch  to  be  kept  by  some  one  or  more  while 
others  are  engaged  in  daily  occupations.  An  internal 
police  system  must  be  added  to  the  military  system, 
and  as  all  the  families  cannot  be  always  on  the  watch 
while  they  are  at  work,  the  aldermen  must  appoint 
some  fitting  persons  for  this  municipal  necessity.  We 
have  thus  in  a small  community  already  constituted  a 
central  group  of  authorities  composed  of  a legislative 
council  of  elders,  delegated  by  the  electoral  class  of 
adults  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  all  important  ques- 
tions for  the  whole  clan;  a supreme  magistrate  or  judge 
to  regulate  conflicting  interests  and  passions  ; a priest 
and  prophet  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  and 
superstitions  of  the  peojde ; a military  chief  or  king  to 
lead  the  warriors  in  battle ; and  a local  police  to  watch 
and  guard  property  against  thieves  and  burglars. 

The  sovereign  people  thus  form  four  main  classes — * 
namely,  the  working  class  of  able-bodied  men,  the  pos- 
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sessive  class  of  heads  of  families,  the  military  class  of 
defensive  warriors,  and  the  constituent  class  of  electors 
to  all  functions  of  authority  (legislative  assembly, 
mayors  or  magistrates,  military  chiefs  or  kings,  reli- 
gious chiefs  or  priests).  To  these  are  gradually  added 
physical  healers  or  medicine-men,  in  conjunction  with 
priests  or  spiritual  healers ; schoolmasters  to  educate 
the  children  ; artists  and  actors  or  conjurors  to  amuse 
children  of  all  ages ; merchants  or  market  men  to  con- 
duct commercial  exchanges  with  strangers ; surveyors 
of  roads  and  rivers,  drains  and  sewerage,  when  the  vil- 
lage  has  risen  to  the  importance  of  a township  ; and 
thus  we  have  aU  the  main  factors  of  a social  organism 
generated  by  necessity  and  common  sense  in  a village 
community  long  before  social  science  as  a theory  of 
organic  evolution  has  come  into  existence. 

Corporate  or  professional  associations  are  likewise 
generated  by  necessity,  and  so  are  national  communi- 
ties. International  and  universal  federation,  as  a future 
evolution  of  organic  forces,  will  also  be  due  to  the  insti- 
gations of  necessity,  rather  than  to  the  previsions  and 
forecasts  of  philosophy  ; the  result  of  natural  growth 
rather  than  of  science.  Still,  it  is  a part  of  natural 
growth  to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences ; a natural  re- 
sult of  science  to  foresee  periodic  revolutions  and 
eclipses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; periods  of  incarnative 
incubation  in  all  types  of  organism ; and  as  a conse- 
quence of  individual  evolution  and  successive  genera- 
tions of  indi  viduals  of  any  given  type,  to  discern  laws 
of  realmic  evolution  in  all  collective  organisms. 

In  accordance  with  such  previsions  of  organic  science, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  a complete  or  systematic  view 
of  social  unity  contrasted  with  the  rudimental  aspect  of 
historical  or  comparative  sociology. 


BOOK  IT. 


OUTLINES  OF  SYSTEMATIC  SOCIOLOGY. 


PROBLEMS  OF  ORGANIC  SOCIOLOGY.  ' 

What  is  the  difference  between  organic  and  evolutive 
sociology  ? Evolutive  phenomena  are  subordinate  to 
organic  types  of  life  and  organization ; we  must  have 
clear  ideas  of  the  nature  of  a bird,  before  we  can  guess 
what  kind  of  a chick  will  be  hatched  in  the  egg  of  that 
species.  The  egg  of  an  owl  may  differ  but  slightly  from 
that  of  an  eagle,  or  from  the  egg  of  a serpent,  in  the 
outward  form  and  internal  substance,  while  very  dif- 
ferent organisms  would  be  formed  in  them  by  incuba- 
tion, although  each  one  passes  through  a similar  series  of 
metamorphic  changes  from  the  homogeneous  matter  of 
the  egg  to  a more  heterogeneous  state  of  form  and  sub- 
stance in  the  chick  when  hatched.  In  accordance  with 
these  well-known  facts  of  biology,  evolutive  science  and 
philosophy  are  subordinate  to  principles  of  organic  science 
and  philosophy  in  all  realms  and  types  of  life  and  organiz- 
ation. Organic  problems  rule  evolutive  problems  of 
biology,  and  this  is  where  Darwinism  is  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  the  “origin  of  species”  and  the  genealogy  of 
mankind  as  a collective  species  on  our  globe. 

Without  renewing  the  controversy  of  the  school- 
men on  the  “nature  of  universal, ” we  may  show 
that  the  body  is  a complex  unity,  composed  of  dif- 
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ferent  systems  and  series  of  organs : it  is  a kind 
of  “universal”  unity.  The  human  soul  animates  the 
living  body  in  every  part  : is  not  this  another  kind  of 
“ universal”  ? In  living  union  the  two  are  one  ; still, 
we  may  distinguish  single  from  co-ordinate  and  con- 
centric universals,  in  all  degrees  of  organism ; namely, 
individual,  collective,  realmic,  and  epicosmic,  as  already 
exemplified  in  our  previous  volumes  on  Epicosmology, 
Ontology,  and  Biology.  Realmic  and  epicosmic  unity 
are  described  in  the  first ; cosmic  and  hypercosmic  unity 
in  the  second  ; individual  unity  in  the  third  ; the  col- 
lective unity  of  mankind  in  the  present  volume. 

Complex  “ universals,”  existing  as  phenomenal  reali- 
ties in  creation,  are  seen  reflected  in  the  experiential  hu- 
man mind,  as  positive  experiences,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  “ pre-established  harmony  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  universal  mind  of  mankind ; between 
finite  reason  and  infinite  reason  ; between  finite  science 
and  omniscience ; between  the  eternal,  immutable 
Creator  of  all  worlds  and  the  immortal  mind  of  man  in 
any  sphere  of  the  mutable  creation.  And  thus  it  is 
that  mind  is  necessarily  the  measure  and  the  law  of  all 
things  finite  and  infinite,  human  and  divine. 

This  is  denied  by  physical  philosophers  ; but,  how- 
ever accurate  their  special  sciences  may  be,  their  cosmo-  . 
logical  and  biological  philosophy  is  poor  stuff,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  very  conception  of  human  science,  based 
on  the  hypothesis  of  invariable  laws  of  nature,  in  unison 
with  eternal  reason  in  individual  and  collective  minds. 
Science  in  finite  minds  could  not  be  true,  unless  it  were 
one  with  the  invariable  laws  of  order  in  nature, 
and  with  the  science  of  these  laws  in  the  omniscient 
Mind.  Whence  it  follows  that  human  reason,  capable 
of  knowing  and  of  understanding  the  invariable  laws  of 
nature  in  one  portion  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  uni- 
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verse,  in  harmony  with  every  other  part  of  the  creation, 
must  be  capable  of  understanding  logical  relations  be- 
tween known  and  unknown  facts  and  laws  in  the  whole 
of  that  universe  of  which  it  forms  a rational  and  a sub- 
stantial part.  What,  then,  are  the  main  aspects  of 
organic  unity  and  evolutive  destiny  in  any  complex 
organism  or  “ universal”  unit  of  creation,  individual  or 
collective,  finite,  or  relatively  infinite  ? 

Without  abstruse  analysis  wre  may  distinguish  alter- 
nations of  existence  in  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds, 
commonly  called  natural  and  supernatural,  or  cosmic 
and  hypercosmic.  Any  complex  organism  is  phenome- 
nally transitory  in  one  or  other  of  these  worlds,  and  not 
improbably  in  both  : there  is  then  a genealogical,  an 
embryological,  a developmental,  and  a necrological  or 
resurrectional  aspect  of  phenomenal  life  for  every  type 
of  organism  or  complex  unit  of  creation. 

These  aspects  of  existence  have  been  analyzed  in  the 
volume  on  Individual  Biology  ; and  we  have  now  to 
analyze  the  same  facts  in  collective  humanity  ; namely, 
an  outward  body  or  instrumental  organism  ; an  artistic 
or  instinctual  organism  ; a scientific  or  collective  mental 
organism  ; and  a spiritual  or  social  organism.  Four 
aspects  of  a collective  unity  in  parallel  with  the  four 
aspects  of  an  individual  complex  organism  of  the  samo 
human  form  divine. 

Collective  Biology  is  in  one  sense  a multiple  of  indi- 
vidual biologies,  but  that  is  not  the  sociological  aspect 
of  mankind.  Ten  thousand  bricks  loosely  thrown 
together  or  carefully  piled  up  in  a heap,  would  not  be 
an  edifice  of  any  kind  : house,  palace,  church,  or  theatre. 
Ten  thousand  human  beings  in  a crowd  would  not  be 
a social  organism  ; or  a hive  of  busy  workers  actively 
engaged  in  various  pursuits  for  mutual  advantage.  We 
may  regard  individuals,  then,  as  the  living  stones  of  a 
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social  edifice,  analogous  to  the  “ anatomic  elements”  or 
living  cells  of  bone  and  muscle,  heart  and  lungs,  brain 
and  nerves  in  an  individual  body.  Cells  of  bone  differ 
from  cells  of  muscle,  and  these  again  from  cells  of  nerve 
substance  or  of  skin,  not  so  much  in  outward  form  and 
size,  as  in  natural  vocations  and  endowments.  Are 
human  beings  of  like  form  and  size,  as  differently  con- 
stituted really  as  cells  of  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  and  skin  ? 
Certainly  they  are,  or  a social  organism  could  not  be 
formed  of  individuals  as  a complex  body  is  formed  of 
variously  endowed  living  cells  and  tissues. 

The  bodies  differ  less,  however,  than  the  minds  of  men 
and  women,  just  as  the  outward  forms  of  minute  organic 
cells  in  bone  and  muscle  differ  less  to  the  eye  of  sense 
than  their  respective  functions  to  the  mind’s  perception. 
This  is  not  the  only  view  of  individual  bodies,  however, 
as  parts  of  a social  organism.  The  body  is  a complete 
instrument  of  physical  activity  for  the  inner  soul, 
but  all  the  individual  bodies  of  mankind  would  not 
form  a complete  instrument  of  industrial  activity  for  a 
collective  soul.  Individual  bodies  are  merely  the 
agents  of  the  collective  soul  in  working  the  external 
machinery  of  the  social  organism,  somewhat  as  the 
nervous  system  in  connection  with  the  spiritual  body  is 
the  immediate  agent  of  the  soul  in  working  and  con- 
trolling the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  natural  body  ; or 
rather,  human  bodies  are  connective  physical  and  physio- 
logical forces  which  serve  the  collective  mind  to  regulate 
an  artificial  instrumental  body  of  working  forces,  as  the 
connective  tissues  and  the  blood  serve  to  regulate  the 
motions  of  all  the  working  systems  and  series  of  organs 
in  the  complex  individual  body.  And  as  the  blood  and 
the  connective  tissues  form  but  a feeble  and  minute 
portion  of  instrumental  power  in  the  midst  of  a strong 
surrounding  body  of  animal  motive  power  in  bones  and 
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muscles,  so  these  tiny  bodily  powers  in  connection  with 
the  grand  soul  of  mankind  are  very  slight  in  comparison 
with  those  of  such  artificial  instruments  as  wind-mills, 
water-mills,  locomotive  engines,  and  other  kinds  of 
mechanism  invented  and  constructed  by  the  collective 
mind  as  an  outward  body  of  working  power  for  the  in- 
ward  spirit  of  a social  organism. 

The  spirit  of  an  individual  animates  an  ethereal  body 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  this  ethereal  body  attracts, 
associates  and  organizes  atoms  of  matter  from  the  blood 
of  the  mother,  to  form  a physical  frame  for  temporary 
uses  in  the  natural  world ; the  mind  controls  this 
natural  body  as  long  as  it  requires  it;  but  throws  it  off 
as  a useless  instrument  when  no  longer  wanted,  or  no 
longer  in  a sound  condition.  “ There  is  a spiritual  body 
and  there  is  a natural  body”  for  the  individual  organ- 
ism ; for  the  social  organism  there  is  a collective  spiritual 
body  in  the  spiritual  world ; to  which  is  added  a collec- 
tive physiological  body  in  the  natural  world,  and  a still 
more  powerful  artificial  body  of  instrumental  mechanisms 
for  temporary  uses  in  this  lower  world.  And  this  is  the 
outward  body  of  mankind  which  we  have  to  analyze 
in  parallel  with  the  artistic  soul  or  instinct  of  the 
race. 

^COLLECTIVE  BIOLOGY. 

Society  is  an  organization  of  individual  activities  and 
pursuits  manifested  in  the  natural  aptitudes  of  body, 
soul,  mind,  and  spirit.  Use,  beauty,  truth,  and  good- 
ness are  the  highest  aims  of  life,  the  constant  pursuits 
of  industry,  art,  science,  and  morality,  in  correspondence 
with  the  wants  of  the  body,  the  instincts  of  the  soul, 
the  cravings  of  the  mind,  and  the  inmost  yearnings  of 
the  spirit. 

Farms  and  workshops  are  necessary  for  the  ends  of 
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use  ; theatres  and  amusements  are  necessary  for  the 
recreation  of  the  soul ; colleges  and  universities,  with 
museums  and  laboratories,  are  required  for  the  pursuits 
of  science  ; churches  and  schools  are  organized  for  the 
evolutive  education  and  the  perfective  regeneration  of 
the  spirit.  Social  and  political  institutions  include  these 
four  orders  of  collective  organization,  and  well-regulated 
governments  favour  the  due  development  of  each,  lliis 
will  probably  be  achieved  in  future  ages  of  the  world, 
although  most  difficult  to  realize  at  present,  doo  much 
work  in  many  cases  ; too  much  play  in  others  ; neglect 
of  piety  in  one  case,  and  neglect  of  science  in  another  , 
want  of  due  balance  in  the  alternating  activities  of  bod}  , 
soul,  mind,  and  spirit,  is  the  common  lot  of  individuals, 
classes,  and  communities  in  all  imperfectly  organized 
societies ; just  as  the  want  of  due  proportions  in  the 
organs  of  a foetus  is  the  cause  of  ugliness  and  imperfec- 
tion in  successive  phases  of  metamorphic  evolution. 

It  is  useless  to  complain  of  embryological  and  socio- 
logical imperfections,  otherwise  than  to  explain  their 
causes  and  contingencies.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  im- 
perfections in  either  case.  Simple  piety  is  not  fanatical 
bigotry ; innocent  recreations  and  amusements  are  not 
licentious  habits  and  luxurious  extravagance  ; honest 
industry  is  not  gambling  speculation  and  robbery ; real 
science  is  not  pretentious  quackery  and  learned  igno- 
rance. 

Churches  endeavour  to  regulate  married  life . in 
families,  and  single  life  in  convents  or  monasteries, 
with  a tendency,  perhaps,  to  blind  exaggeration,  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  regeneration;  theatres  endeavour 
to  amuse  the  public  by  various  arts  and  modes  of 
entertainment,  with  a tendency  to  exaggerations  of 
liberty  of  habits  of  both  soul  and  body.  Married  life  is 
often  ridiculed  in  comedies,  while  single  life  is  attrac- 
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tively  represented  in  pictures  of  licentious  freedom  and 
disgraceful  animality.  Farms  and  workshops  are  often 
made  the  bagnios  of  excessive  labour,  to  enrich  a few  at 
the  expense  of  many,  without  adequate  advantage  to 
either  rich  or  poor,  since  the  foolish  extravagance  of  one 
class  wastes  and  squanders  injuriously  to  themselves 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  deteriorating  labours  and 
miseries  of  the  other. 

These  results  are  mainly  the  work  of  ignorance  and 
greed  in  all  classes,  showing  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  not  well  organized  for  the  due  development  of 
science  in  any  class  ; and  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  colleges  and  universities,  farms  and  workshops, 
theatres  and  amusements,  churches  and  families  can  be 
duly  organized  and  wisely  regulated  by  the  state,  so  as 
to  promote  health  and  happiness  of  body,  soul,  mind, 
and  spirit  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  all  races  of 
mankind.  We  may,  nevertheless,  forecast  an  outline 
of  a relatively  perfect  social  organism. 

PART  I.— INSTRUMENTAL  ORGANISM. 

As  we  have  just  now  seen,  the  collective  body  of 
mankind  may  be  compared  with  the  mortal  body  of  an 
individual,  which  body  is  only  a temporary,  physical, 
mechanical,  and  physiological  instrument  in  connection 
with  the  spiritual  body,  for  the  use  of  the  instinctual 
soul,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  artist.  This 
body  of  physical  forces  enables  man  to  modify,  organize, 
and  control  the  forces  of  cosmic  nature,  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  to  render  them  subservient  to  industrial 
uses. 

The  mortal  body  is  a heat-making  machine  for  me- 
chanical work,  built  up  and  organized  physiologically 
from  the  matter  of  the  globe,  and  incessantly  repaired 
as  fast  as  it  is  wasted  by  motion  and  combustion. 
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The  permanent  spiritual  body  is  in  a manner  fused 
with  the  physical  organism  during  mortal  life  (as  pure 
metal  may  be  fused  with  an  alloy),  and  separated  from 
it  partially  in  states  of  trance,  and  altogether  alter 
death,  as  from  a temporary  instrument,  useful  in  the 
natural  world,  and  quite  unfitted  for  the  supernatural, 
where  ethereal  forces  and  conditions  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

The  mortal  body  is  a delicate  instrument,  not  very 
strong,  but  capable  of  being  armed  with  instruments  to 
supplement  its  want  of  power  to  contend  against  the 
physical  forces  of  nature,  which  it  is  destined  to  subdue 
and  utilise,  as  automatic  slaves  controlled  by  human 
intellect  and  reason. 

Dumb  animals  are  tamed  and  domesticated,  but  thej 
are  not  the  only  instruments  required  and  pre-ordained 
for  social  uses,  along  with  the  inanimate  forces  of 
nature  ; in  the  early  phases  of  human  history,  one  race 
of  men  conquers  another  in  war,  and  carries  the  'van- 
quished into  captivity ; thus  constituting  a class  of 
freemen  and  a class  of  slaves  as  necessary  elements  of 
social  and  political  organization.  Domestic  animals 
and  human  slaves  do  the  labour  of  society,  while  free- 
men make  laws  and  organize  an  army  of  soldiers  and 
police  for  its  protection,  and  also  for  an  aggressive 
policy  of  conquest  as  a means  of  individual  and  collec- 
tive aggrandizement. 

Besides  these  li  ving  instruments  of  labour,  the  warrior 
freemen  require  artificial  arms  and  armour  as  weapons 
of  attack  and  of  defence,  and  these  are  procured  as 
necessity  the  mother  of  invention,  stimulates  the  in- 
stincts of  the  warriors  to  increase  their  means  of  con- 
quest and  security.  , j 

A third  class  of  instruments  is  thus,  created,  and 

gradually  improved  and  multiplied  as  aids  to  human 
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industry.  Warrior  freemen  use  human  slaves,  domestic 
animals,  and  manufactured  weapons  of  war  as  artificial 
aids  of  acquisition  or  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  the  good  of  the 
community  of  “braves”  or  “ heroes.” 

In  course  of  time,  dynamic  energies,  more  powerful 
than  human  slaves  and  domestic  animals,  are  invented 
and  constructed  to  do  the  work  of  society,  and  relieve 
the  living  machines  from  some  of  the  most  laborious 
tasks  of  industry.  Wind-mills  and  water-mills  grind 
corn  more  rapidly  and  completely  than  women  with 
stone  cairns  ; steam  engines  wind  up  coals  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  more  rapidly  and  economically  than 
horses  in  a gin,  or  human  toilers  at  a windlass  ; locomo- 
tive engines  drag  heavy  trains  of  goods  on  iron  tram- 
ways more  rapidly  and  cheaply  than  camels  in  the 
desert,  or  elephants  in  a wooded  country,  or  horses  on 
common  roads.  In  course  of  time,  these  automatic 
slaves  become  more  powerful  and  useful  than  human 
slaves  and  animals  for  the  heavy  work  of  industry  and 
commerce ; so  that  the  bodies  of  freemen  are  only  used 
to  control  powerful  instruments  which  are  already  to  a 
great  extent,  and  will  no  doubt  in  time  become  the  real 
working  power  of  organized  communities  all  over  the 
habitable  surface  of  the  globe. 

And  moreover,  as  the  mortal  body  of  an  individual 
corresponds  to  the  immortaj  soul  which  animates  it  in 
every  fibre  during  life,  so  the  artificial  instruments  of 
labour  correspond  to  the  faculties  and  functions  of  the 
mortal  body  as  an  instrument  of  physical  force  and 
mechanical  work.  In  the  gradual  organization  of  the 
mortal  body  in  utero,  we  have  a type  of  the  gradual 
invention  and  construction  of  a complete  body  of  arti- 
ficial tools  for  the  social  organism. 
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The  following  table  is  a general  synopsis  of  a com- 
plete instrumental  organism,  and  the  reader  will  at 
once  discern  that  it  is  far  from  being  fully  realized  at 
present,  and  may  therefore  infer  that  the  human  race  is 
now  endeavouring,  by  slow  degrees,  to  organize  a com- 
plete body  of  artificial  instrumentalities. 


INSTRUMENTAL  SOCIAL  ORGANISM. 
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X.  Work  Done  by 
Working  Forces. 
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7.  Commercial  In- 
strumentalities, 


YI.  Alimentive  In- 
strumentalities. 


6.  Sub-alimentive  In- 
strumentalities. 
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Solar  influences. 

Inorganic  realms  of  nature. 

Organic  realms  of  Nature. 

Social  organization. 

Money — circulating  medium,  &c. 
Machinery,  and  inorganic  forces. 
Organic  realms  improved. 

Human  bodies  improved. 

By  heat,  light,  electricity,  &c. 

By  wind,  water,  &c. 

By  animal  bodily  force. 

By  human  bodily  force. 

, Working  forces,  heat,  &c. 

. Working  force  of  wind,  water,  steam. 
. Working  force  of  animal  bodies. 
Working  force  of  human  bodies. 

. Underground  tunnellings,  &c. 

. Aerial  highways,  balloons,  &c. 

. Territorial,  railways,  vans,  &c. 

. Aquatic,  rivers,  canals,  ships,  &c. 

. Marts  of  exchange,  bourse,  &c. 

.«  Credit  banks,  &c. 

. Insurance  companies,  &c. 

. Draining  and  cleansing  instruments. 

Storing  and  preserving  instruments. 
Digestive,  baking,  brewing  insts. 

. Filtering  and  chemical  instruments. 

L.  Refuse  collecting  instruments. 

. Procurative,  nets,  guns,  &c. 

. Culinary  implements,  &c. 

. Condimental  and  pharmaceutical  impts. 
. Scavengering  and  manuring  impts. 


Relational  Instrumentalities.  Organic  Insts. 
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V.  Cultural  Instru- 
mentalities. 


5.  Sub-cultural  In- 
strumentalities. 


'IV.  Telegraphic  In- 
strumentalities.’ 


III.  Statical  Instru- 
mentalities. 


2.  Linguistic  Instru- 
mentalities. 
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II.  Dynamical  In- 
strumentalities. 


1.  Protective  Instru- 
mentalities. 


I.  Textile  Instru- 
mentalities. 


/II.  Swarming,  planting,  sewing,  &c. 

) U.  Prolificative  instrumentalities. 

\ 0.  Gestative  and  incubatorial  insts. 

( pp.  Suckling  and  feeding  instrumentalities. 

/ H.  Fostering,  cradling,  nursing  insts. 

) U.  Ovulative  instrumentalities. 

I 0.  Parturitional  and  impregnativc  insts. 
f pp.  Training,  taming,  educational  insts. 

/ H.  Electro-magnetic  telegraphs,  &c. 

) U.  Aerial-tube  telegraphs, 
j pp.  Aquatic  undulation  telegraphs, 
y 0.  Tellurial  vibrational  telegraphs. 


j 

{ 


1 


H.  Architectural  instruments,  &c. 

U.  Engineering  instruments. 

pp.  Mining  and  quarrying  instruments. 

0.  Smelting,  casting  instruments. 

H.  Registering  instruments,  &c. 

U.  Musical  instruments. 

pp.  Linguistic,  types,  printing,  &c. 

O.  Dramatic  instruments  in  theatres,  &c. 

H.  Watches,  clocks,  &c. 

U.  Light  generators. 

pp.  Electro-magnetism  generators. 

O.  Heat  generators. 

H.  Furniture,  upholstery,  &c. 

U.  Clothings,  ornaments,  &c. 
pp.  Weapons  of  all  kinds. 

0.  Armour  of  all  kinds. 

H.  Tents,  wigwams,  &c. 

U.  Cleansing  and  dressing  instruments, 
pp.  Felting,  tanning,  spinning  instruments. 
0.  Weaving,  netting,  plaiting  insts. 


A few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  table.  Under 
the  general  head  of  textile  instrumentalities,  we  place 
all  such  instruments  as  are  used  in  cleaning,  dressing, 
spinning,  netting,  and  weaving  cloths  and  tissues  of 
every  description,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  woollen,  &c.  Those 
used  for  felting  substances,  or  for  dressing  and  tanning- 
skins,  belong  to  the  same  general  category ; paper- 
making machines,  and  every  kind  of  mechanism  used  to 
form  plates,  and  wires  of  any  kind. 
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Protective  and  aggressive  instruments,  sucli  as  arms 
and  armour  of  all  kinds,  fortifications  and  defensive 
military  works,  gun-boa ts,  ships  of  war,  &c.,  belong  to 
one  general  category,  just  as  the  teeth  and  claws,  horns 
and  hoofs  of  an  animal  (not  to  mention  coats  of  mail, 
such  as  those  of  armadilloes',  crocodiles,  tortoises,  &c.) ; 
and  besides  these,  all  forms  of  clothing  to  protect  the 
body  from  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  are  protective  in- 
strumentalities, as  well  as  arms  and  armour  used  for 
self-defence  against  living  foes.  All  instruments  which 
are  adjuncts  to  the  sense  of  sight,  touch,  temperature, 
and  systemic  sense  also  belong  to  this  category;  optical 
instruments,  meteorological  instruments  ; tools  for 
painting,  bleaching,  dying,  staining,  &c. ; not  to  men- 
tion photographic  and  numerous  other  instrumentalities 
used  as  aids  to  sense  and  motive  power  in  the  human 
body.  Easy  chairs,  comfortable  beds,  &c.,  are  adapted 
to  the  systemic  sense  of  ease  and  comfort,  not  to 
mention  artificial  means  of  relieving  pain. 

Dynamic  instrumentalities,  the  dynamic  forces  of 
heat  and  electricity,  weight  and  motion,  are  used  in 
concert  with  statical  instruments  or  levers  of  many 
kinds,  clocks  and  watches,  steam  engines  and  loco- 
motives, with  innumerable  other  varieties  of  mechanism, 
belong  to  this  general  category,  and  need  only  be  men- 
tioned to  be  recognized  at  once.  Heat  generators, 
light  generators,  electro-magnetism  generators,  and 
weight  force  regulators  are  essential  parts  of  many 
kinds  of  motor  mechanism. 

Linguistic,  or  biological,  instrumentalities  include 
musical  instruments,  and  linguistic  instruments  such  as 
sp'eaking  trumpets,  printing  presses,  types,  books,  and 
symbols  of  expression  of  every  kind,  used  as  aids  to 
vocal  and  mimic  speech,  or  as  dramatic  aids  to  histrionic 
performances  ; not  to  mention  symbols  of  living  forms 
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and  biological  distinctions,  plants  and  animals,  insects 
and  lobsters,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  sym- 
bols and  pictures,  in  fact,  of  every  kind,  which  speak  to 
the  eye  as  sounds  of  all  kinds  speak  to  the  ear. 

Under  the  general  head  of  statical  instrumentalities 
we  may  place  all  fixed  buildings  and  constructions, 
houses,  farmsteads,  warehouses,  manufactories,  walls, 
tunnels,  drains,  sewers,  &c.  ; in  a word,  the  dwellings 
and  the  workshops  of  mankind  in  cities,  towns,  and 
villages ; not  to  mention  innumerable  implements  of 
labour,  such  as  shovels,  pitchforks,  &c.,  used  by  man  as 
static,  rather  than  dynamic  or  automatic  engines. 

Telegraphic  instrumentalities  are  all  such  powers  as 
are  used  for  telegraphic  communication,  air  or  water 
moved  in  long  tubes  to  indicate  thought  or  intention, 
railway  signals,  semaphores,  light-houses,  electro  mag- 
netic telegraphs,  military  sentinels  as  human  instru- 
ments, and  every  conceivable  means  of  rapid  communi- 
cations of  thoughts  and  directions  from  one  point  to 
another,  analogous  to  the  vital  mechanism  and  func- 
tions of  the  nerves,  by  which  sensations  are  conveyed 
from  the  organs  of  the  body  to  the  mind,  and  volitions 
from  the  mind  to  the  organs. 

Viatorial  instrumentalities  are  roads  and  tramways, 
rivers  and  canals,  seas  and  lakes,  not  to  mention  aerial 
highways  for  balloons,  if  ever  these  be  practically 
realized  in  parallel  with  aquatic  and  tellurial  highways. 
Ships,  boats,  and  rafts,  waggons,  carts,  and  coaches,  are 
instruments  of  viatorial  circulation,  as  well  as  the  roads 
and  rivers  on  which  they  glide  along.  Balloons  are  in- 
struments of  aerial  floatation  or  circulation  not  much 
used  at  present,  though  not  improbably  destined,  when 
improved,  to  become  common,  and  most  convenient  in 
future.  Ships  and  boats  floating  on  water,  cars  and 
carts  moving  on  rails  and  roads,  are  analogous  to  the 
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carrier  blood  corpuscles  floating  in  the  blood  contained 
in  veins  and  arteries  as  highways  of  circulation.  Air- 
tubes  in  the  lungs  are  highways  for  the  circulation  of 
oxygen  and  other  gases  to  and  from  the  blood. 

Commercial  instrumentalities  distinct  from  those 
which  are  strictly  viatorial,  are  marts  and  docks,  shops 
and  warehouses,  chambers  of  commerce,  stock  ex- 
changes, banks  of  credit,  insurance  offices,  &c.,  not  to 
mention  innumerable  other  instrumentalities,  such  as 
gold  and  silver,  bank  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  ; all 
the  conveniences,  in  fact,  subservient  to  the  functions 
of  commerce  and  exchange  of  every  kind  in  the  body 
politic,  analogous  to  the  functions  of  nutritional  ex- 
change in  the  human  body,  in  which  there  are  functions 
of  respiration,  absorption,  and  depuration,  as  well  as 
of  capillary  exchange ; and  as  these  belong  to  the  same 
category  in  the  individual  complex  organism,  we  must 
look  for  analogous  factors  and  function  in  the  collective 
organism.  What  are  these  ? Are  they  not  hygienic 
instrumentalities  of  respiration,  ventilation,  &c.,  in 
homes  and  cities,  workshops  and  mines,  swamps  and 
volcanic  regions  ? Such  instrumentalities  have  not 
been  numerously  invented  yet,  nor  very  generally  ap- 
plied where  needed,  but  we  may  rest  assured  they  will 
be  in  due  time,  wherever  society  is  properly  organized, 
enlightened,  and  civilized.  Absorptive  instrumentalities 
of  irrigation  for  the  land  to  make  it  fruitful  will  also,  in 
due  time,  be  universally  invented  and  applied  where 
needful,  though  little  used  at  present  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe.  Depurative  instrumentalities,  filtering  use- 
ful impurities  from  liquid  drainage  to  fertilize  the  land, 
purify  the  waters,  and  free  the  atmosphere  from  noxious 
exhalations,  will  also  be  invented  and  generally  used  in 
all  cultivated  regions  as  time  advances  and  the  human 
race  progresses  in  developing  an  artificial  organism  as 
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complete  in  fill  its  parts  as  tlie  mortal  body  of  the  indi- 
vidual man. 

All  instruments  used  in  preparing  perfumes,  purify- 
ing tbe  atmosphere  and  water,  draining  swamps,  irri- 
gating land,  watering  plants,  &c.,  belong  to  this  general 
category. 

Alimentary  instrumentalities  are  used  for  preserving, 
preparing,  baking,  brewing,  distilling,  mixing,  and 
otherwise  manipulating  alimentary  substances  mechani- 
cally, chemically,  and  physically.  Sub-alimentary  in- 
strumentalities are  such  as  subserve  the  uses  of  pro- 
curing food — namely,  nets  for  fishing ; guns,  snares, 
knives,  and  other  implements  for  hunting,  fowling, 
snaring,  slaughtering,  &c.  ; culinary  implements  and 
appliances  of  all  descriptions ; condimental  and  phar- 
maceutical instruments  and  appliances  ; scavengering 
implements  ; with  every  kind  of  mechanism  for  econo- 
mizing human  labour  in  all  the  methods  of  industry 
applied  to  the  alimentary  and  sanitary  wants  and  usage 
of  society  : these  instrumentalities  of  consumption  are 
distinct  from  those  of  production  and  distribution. 

Breeding  and  cultural  instrumentalities  may  be 
classed  apart  from  purely  alimentive  appliances,  al- 
though they  are  more  or  less  intimately  connected. 
Horticulture,  agriculture,  pisciculture,  the  breeding  and 
fattening  of  cattle,  are  most  important  labours  of  pro- 
duction, without  which  those  of  consumption  would  be 
restricted  to  the  poor  necessities  of  savage  tribes,  who 
live  by  hunting  wild  animals,  gathering  roots  and 
herbage,  picking  up  insects,  or  eating  each  other  when 
famine  prevails.  The  rude  nets  and  clubs,  stone  imple- 
ments and  cromlechs,  of  prehistoric  races,  and  their 
analogues  in  various  regions  of  the  globe  at  present,  are 
but  sorry  instrumentalities  in  aid  of  human  industry 
for  procuring  food  and  shelter  in  contrast  with  many 
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kinds  of  useful  mechanism  which  have  been  constructed 
by  civilized  races  to  economize  human  labour  and  in- 
crease the  means  of  subsistence. 

Training  and  educating  animals,  improving  the 
breeds  of  plants  and  animals,  manuring  and  irrigating 
land  as  the  source  of  food  for  crops  of  grain, — these  are 
labours  connected,  with  all  kinds  of  industry  and  cultu- 
ral instrumentalities,  much  more  numerous  and  im- 
portant in  civilized  communities  than  in  savage  tribes. 
We  need  not  mention  the  swarming  of  bees,  the  artifi- 
cial means  of  hatching  eggs,  breeding  salmon,  and 
numerous  other  means  of  increasing  wealth  by  industry, 
in  which  labour  may  be  greatly  economized,  and  natural 
forces  made  subservient  to  human  intellect.  It  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  indicate  the  various 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species  of  artificial  instru- 
mentalities invented  by  mankind  collectively,  and 
especially  in  the  present  century,  to  form  eventually  a 
complete  slave  organism  for  industrial  uses,  much  more 
powerful  than  the  physical  and  mechanical  powers  of 
the  natural  bodies  of  the  whole  human  race  on  earth. 
Such  an  artificial  organism,  however,  is  far  from  being 
everywhere  established  or  fully  organized  in  any  region 
of  the  globe.  It  is  not  yet  invented  in  all  departments 
of  labour,  which  may  one  day  be  performed  more  safely 
and  efficiently  by  automatic  instruments  than  by 
human  labour  and  dexterity.  Until  such  a body  of 
instrumentalities  is  invented  and  constructed  in  every 
community,  the  human  race  will  have  to  use  the  natu- 
ral slave  organism  of  the  human  body  and  the  strength 
of  animals  as  the  only  instruments  at  its  disposal  for 
laborious  work,  with  such  poor  aids  as  ignorant  savages 
invent  for  hunting  and  fishing,  trapping  and  snaring 
animals  for  food,  or  taming  them  as  slaves  like  dogs 
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and  horses  to  aid  them  in  the  work  of  hunting  and 
snaring. 

This  brings  us  to  tire  central  aspect  of  working  forces 
indicated  in  the  general  table  as  human  slaves,  animal 
slaves,  mechanical  forces,  and  physical  forces . In  this 
category  human  slaves  are  placed  in  parallel  with  the 
permanent  and  connective  tissues  and  the  placental 
organs  of  the  individual  foetus  during  uterine  existence, 
which  temporary  organs  become  useless  after  birth,  and 
are  cast  away.  They  are,  however,  indispensable  while 
the  foetus  lives  in  the  womb ; and  human  slavery  or 
drudgery,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  be  indispensable 
for  humanity,  until  a complete  artificial  organism  can 
be  invented  and  constructed  in  every  nation.  Where 
mankind  cannot  find  machinery  to  work  for  them,  they 
must  work  for  themselves  ; but  this  does  not  imply 
that  working  men  shall  be  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
their  masters  as  automatic  instruments.  There  are 
degrees  of  necessary  drudgery  and  peculiar  forms  of 
slavery,  just  as  there  are  various  forms  and  phases  of 
permanent  connective  tissues  as  well  as  of  the  tempo- 
rary organs  of  embryonic  life ; and  we  may  conceive 
that  the  brutal  forms  of  human  slavery,  on  a par  with 
that  of  animals  which  are  bought  and  sold,  corresponds 
with  the  rudimental  phase  of  embryonic  gestation,  be- 
fore placental  organs  have  been  formed,  by  which  the 
circulation  of  the  foetus  is  more  exactly  like  that  of  the 
adult  mother  with  which  it  corresponds.  Personal 
slavery  seems  doomed  at  present  on  our  globe,  and  this 
alone  would  indicate  that  we  are  passing  rapidly  from 
an  embryonic  to  a foetal  phase  of  sociogenetic  evolution ; 
but  human  drudgery  must  still  persist  along  with  that 
of  animal  drudgery  in  one  form  or  another,  until  the 
collective  slave  organism  can  be  fully  organized  by  con- 
verting the  inanimate  physical  and  mechanical  forces  of 
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the  globe  into  artificial  instrumentalities  for  the  service 
of  the  race,  as  the  natural  body  converts  these  forces 
into  the  organs  and  systems  of  a heat-making  physiolo- 
gical machine  for  the  service  of  the  individual  soul. 
Bodily  work  of  some  kind  will,  nevertheless,  always 
be  required,  just  as  rudimental  connective  tissues  have  a 
permanent  function  in  the  body,  after  temporary  foetal 
connectives  have  been  cast  away. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  degrees  as  the  human 
race  learns  to  understand  the  laws  of  motion  and  muta- 
tion in  the  ethers,  gases,  liquids,  and  solids  of  inorganic 
nature  as  we  see  them  controlled  in  vital  organisms. 
Animate  slaves  are  types  of  inanimate  slaves,  since  the 
bodies  of  plants  and  animals  are  merely  modes  and 
forms  of  converting  inanimate  matter  and  physical 
forces  from  one  form  into  another.  The  body  of  an 
animal  is  a heat-making  locomotive  for  mechanical 
work,  analogous  in  many  points  with  that  of  a railway 
locomotive  ; and  numerous  automatic  instruments  may, 
and  will  no  doubt,  be  ultimately  contrived  on  models 
as  various  as  those  of  animated  nature,  for  flying,  float- 
ing, swimming,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  digging, 
diving,  delving,  and  otherwise  working  as  dexterously 
as  man  himself,  and  with  exhaustless  power. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  difference  between  savage  and 
civilized  races  in  what  has  been  already  done  within 
the  last  few  centuries,  and  quite  as  easy  to  conceive 
what  may  be  eventually  realized  by  multiplying  instru- 
mentalities already  known,  apart  from  new  inventions 
which  may  possibly,  and  not  improbably,  as  much  sur- 
pass anything  yet  known  on  earth,  as  railways  and 
telegraphs,  weaving-looms  and  chemical  appliances, 
surpass  the  rudimental  means  and  appliances  of  savage 
tribes  in  swamps  and  deserts  or  primeval  forests. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  conditions  of  labour  and 
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the  wealth  acquired  by  human  industry,  multiplied  ten 
thousand  fold,  perhaps,  in  future  by  an  automatic  slave 
organism  compared  with  that  of  manual  labour  in  the 
past  and  present  phases  of  social  progress.  Climatic  con- 
ditions may  be  greatly  improved  ; the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  earth  improved  and  multiplied  ; the  social  conditions 
of  the  race  refined  in  every  community  ; the  hereditary 
conditions  of  physical  and  moral  health  and  beauty 
may  be  much  improved  in  every  nation  by  the  progress 
of  science  and  religion,  art  and  industry,  as  humanity 
advances  through  the  lymbic  phases  of  sociogenetic 
evolution. 

These  glimpses  of  a slave  organism  for  all  races  of 
mankind,  without  which  human  drudgery  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  dispensed  with,  show  us  at  once  that  utopian 
dreams  of  socialism  cannot  emancipate  the  world  from 
the  necessities  of  toil  for  production  and  consumption, 
however  much  they  may  promote  reforms  of  distribution 
with  regard  to  the  burdens  of  labour  and  the  privileges 
of  capital. 

We  speak  of  the  invention  and  construction  of  an  in- 
strumental organism  for  mankind,  but  these  words  must 
henceforward  be  understood  in  a qualified  “ scientific 
sense,”  according  to  the  biological  theory  of  physical 
philosophers.  (See  the  Discourse  of  Mr.  Huxley  at  the 
British  Association,  Belfast,  August,  1874.)  Molecular 
motions  in  the  nerve  substance  of  the  brain  of  so-called 
inventors  have  quite  unconsciously  set  human  hands  in 
motion  to  form  clocks  and  watches,  wind-mills  and  loco- 
motive engines,  just  as  simply  as  oxygen  gas  forms  rust 
on  iron ; just  as  automatically  as  vapour  rises  in  the 
air  and  rain  falls  to  the  ground.  Worlds  have  thus 
been  formed  by  atoms  revolving  in  all  directions,  so  as 
to  fall  by  natural  laws  of  “ molecular”  motion  into  solar 
systems,  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings ; not  to 
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mention  clocks  and  watches,  and  other  supposed  results 
of  human  ingenuity.  “ Memory  is  the  result  of  mole- 
cular motions  in  the  atoms  of  the  brain  so  that  when 
the  spirit  leaves  the  mortal  body  it  has  no  memory  left; 
and  the  story  of  “ Dives  and  Lazarus  ” remembering 
each  other  in  the  spiritual  world,  is  the  fiction  of  a 
dreamer.  Verily,  “ science”  is  progressing ; physical 
speculations  are  not  to  be  outdone  by  speculative  meta- 
physics. Has  it  been  observed  that  when  a man  is  in 
a deep  unconscious  sleep,  and  memory  is  quiescent,  that 
molecular  motion  is  arrested  in  the  brain  ? Does  not 
the  heart  beat  and  respiratory  motion  continue  during 
sleep  1 And  is  not  the  brain  kept  in  motion  by  these 
rhythmic  vibrations  of  respiration  and  circulation  ? 
Are  thought  motions  in  the  brain  the  same  as  these  ? 
Do  not  loud  sounds  communicate  vibrations  to  the 
nerves  of  hearing  and  molecular  motions  in  the  brain 
when  a man  is  in  profound  sleep  ? And  does  the  brain 
hear  these  sounds  when  the  mind  is  not  attending  to 
the  brain,  or  to  vibrations  of  the  nerves  ? Men  of 
science  are  not  always  men  of  much  understanding. 

Embry ogenesis. — In  a human  foetus  three  months  old 
all  the  systems  of  the  body  are  formed  in  miniature, 
though  still  imperfectly  developed  ; and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a chick  in  the  egg  before  the  period  of  incu- 
bation is  half  complete.  A new-born  infant  is  almost 
perfectly  formed  in  the  small  helpless  mass  of  flesh,  not 
weighing  more  than  a dozen  pounds,  to  be  developed  to 
a dozen  times  that  bulk  and  weight,  with  only  slight 
modifications  of  the  organism  in  its  full  growth ; and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a chick  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
©CO' m which  it  has  been  hatched. 

^ Sociogenesis. — The  question  now  arises  how  far  the 
human  race  on  earth  is  already  developed  as  a collective 
organism  in  the  foetal  state  of  metamorphic  evolution. 
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It  is  evidently  not  yet  fully  organized  as  a babe  in 
mental  and  in  moral  growth. 

If  it  were  fully  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a spiritual 
world  of  light,  in  which  its  soul  could  breathe  with  ease, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  had  left  the  womb  of 
spiritual  darkness  in  which  it  had  been  organized  as  a 
collective  body;  and  though  still  very  small  and  helpless 
in  civilized  proportions,  sufficiently  perfect  in  form  and 
instinct  to  grow  in  strength  and  beauty  without  the 
evolution  of  any  new  organs  to  complete  its  personality; 
but  we  think  it  is  still  a foetus  in  the  womb  of  time,  un- 
conscious of  birth  into  a new  world  of  life ; and  though 
its  organs  seem  to  be  almost  completely  formed  in  every 
part,  they  hardly  seem  more  advanced  than  those  of 
an  individual  foetus  six'  or  seven  months  old  ; possibly 
eight ; and  on  the  very  eve  of  being  born  into  the  world 
of  spiritual  consciousness  in  open  communion  with  ce- 
lestial humanity.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  how  far 
the  social  organism  may  be  advanced  in  metamorphic 
evolution,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  all  the  systems 
of  a collective  body  are  distinctly  formed  on  a small 
scale  in  civilized  European  nations,  and  may  possibly  be 
as  complete  already  as  those  of  an  individual  foetus  a 
few  days  or  weeks  before  it  is  ready  to  be  born.  This 
may  be  proved  by  analyzing  facts  as  they  exist,  and  the 
astounding  progress  made  within  the  Protestant  era  of 
social  life  in  Europe  and  America.  The  present  state 
of  industrial  and  commercial  arts  need  only  be  de- 
veloped in  all  parts  of  the  wrnrld  as  they  are  in  civilized 
communities,  to  give  us  nearly  the  full  proportions  of  a 
collective  organism  ; and  as  the  mind  grows  with  the 
body,  science  will  no  doubt  advance  by  general  educa- 
tion and  new  discoveries  as  fast  as  industrial  and  com- 
mercial thrift  spread  over  the  globe  to  all  races  of 
mankind. 
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When  rudimental  tissues  are  formed  in  all  parts  of 
the  embryo,  metamorphic  processes  commence,  by  which 
distinct  classes  of  organic  tissue,  skin,  muscle,  bone,  and 
nerve  are  formed  simultaneously  with  complex  visceral 
organs  and  systems,  on  a progressive  scale,  until  the 
body  is  completely  formed,  along  with  the  experiential 
soul  within. 

When  ignorant  tribes  of  human  beings  have  spread 
all  over  the  earth,  progressive  transformations  are  com- 
menced in  some  places  by  the  most  active  races  ; new 
means  of  acquiring  wealth,  as  well  as  of  protecting  life  and 
property,  are  discovered  and  applied,  and  these  inventions 
and  appliances  are  gradually  multiplied  and  improved, 
until,  by  slow  degrees,  a complete  social  organism  is 
formed  on  a minute  scale,  amongst  the  most  civilized 
nations ; and  these  have  only  to  be  carried  from  a 
limited  area  to  the  extremities  of  the  habitable  globe, 
to  form  an  organized  totality  of  mankind,  in  lieu  of  an 
incoherent  multitude  of  tribes,  spread  over  the  un- 
cultured surface  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  see,  then,  if  the  collective  embryo  of  humanity 
has  already  organized  a complete  social  organism  on  a 
small  scale,  which  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  need  but 
very  slight  improvements  in  some  departments,  to 
form  an  integral  unity  of  infantile  proportions,  by  being 
carried  into  all  regions,  as  it  exists  already  in  the  most 
active  centres  of  civilization.  The  collective  soul  which 
works  the  automatic  mechanism  in  question  is,  of  course, 
developed  pari-passu,  with  the  instrumental  organism 
in  all  degrees  of  evolution. 

Europe  is  already  civilized ; America  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping in  population  and  intelligence ; China  and 
India  are  being  invaded  by  progressive  races  and  appli- 
ances ; Australia  is  being  rapidly  colonized ; and  if  the 
present  rate  of  progress  be  maintained,  the  whole  earth 
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may  speedily  become  a cultivated  garden  for  the  human 
family,  united  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  mu- 
tali  ty,  though  not  of  social,  or  religious,  or  political 
uniformity. 

The  systems  and  the  organs  of  the  body  are  not  all 
alike,  nor  are  the  faculties  of  instinct.  The  human 
races  ai’e  not  alike,  nor  their  aptitudes  for  art  and 
science,  industry  and  commerce.  One  individual  differs 
from  another,  one  race  from  another,  one  nation  from 
another,  just  as  one  cell,  tissue,  organ,  or  system  differs 
from  another  ; and  just  as  individual  organs  display 
organic  variety  in  co-operative  unity,  so  the  collective^ 
organism  of  humanity  may  display  organic,  social, 
religious,  and  political  diversity  in  co-operative  unity. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  unity  and  uniformity 
are  synonymous,  or  even  compatible  with  harmonious 
complexity.  This,  however,  need  not  occupy  us  here, 
as  it  is  a question  of  natural  growth,  rather  than  one  of 
speculative  theory. 

We  say  a question  of  natural  growth,  and  here  we 
distinguish  the  growth  of  a collective  orgauism  from 
the  phases  of  metamorphic  evolution.  We  suppose 
the  social  organism  of  mankind  may  be  complete  when 
all  the  nations  are  civilized  and  socially  united.  This 
may  be  accomplished  without  much  increase  of  the 
numbers  now  existing,  whereas  the  future  growth 
of  terrestrial  humanity,  once  organized  in  universal 
brotherhood,  may  possibly  extend  to  double  or  treble 
this  present  total,  or  even  become  tenfold  as  numerous, 
since  the  full-grown  individual  man  is  genei-ally  ten 
or  twelve  times  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  new-born 
child. 

The  individual  foetus  is  much  advanced  (on  a small 
scale)  in  the  rudimental  formation  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  at  the  end  of  three  months’  gestation,  and 
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still  more  advanced  at  the  end  of  six  months,  though 
not  ready  to  be  born  into  the  world  of  natural  light 
and  semi-conscious  relations  with  the  mother,  until  the 
end  of  about  nine  months,  or  forty  weeks’  gestation. 

The  bulk  of  the  organism  is  not  the  question  to  con- 
sider, but  the  formation  of  the  organs.  The  body 
grows  more  in  bulk  after  it  is  born  than  before. 

The  instrumental  organism  is  already  formed  in 
nearly  all  its  parts,  though  not  as  perfect  in  details  as 
it  may  eventually  become.  The  vascular  and  the  ner- 
vous systems  pervade  all  the  other  systems  in  a com- 
plete foetus,  and  we  may  see  that  very  soon,  the 
viatorial  and  the  telegraphic  systems  of  communication 
will  be  established  in  all  civilized  territories.  What, 
then,  is  the  present  phase  of  metamorphic  evolution  in 
the  social  organism  ? We  cannot  say  with  certainty. 
The  individual  foetus  is  so  nearly  complete  in  some  re- 
spects on  a very  small  scale  at  six  months  old,  amidst  a 
mass  of  temporary  organs  to  be  ultimately  cast  away  as 
useless  after-birth  (though  persisting  to  the  end  of  ges- 
tation, while  essential  organs  are  still  unfolding  in  bulk 
and  in  relative  degrees  of  perfection  during  three  fur- 
ther months),  that  we  cannot  easily  determine  by 
analogy  what  is  the  present  foetal  age  of  the  imperfect 
social  body,  nor  the  length  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete the  predetermined  period  of  gestation  in  the 
womb  of  time.  We  can,  nevertheless,  give  an  outline 
of  a collective  instrumental  organism,  a collective  in- 
stinctual and  artistic  soul,  a collective  scientific  mind, 
and  a collective  social  and  religious  spirit,  in  parallel 
with  the  complex  unity  of  body,  soul,  mind,  and  spirit 
in  the  individual  man. 
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II.  AUTISTIC  SOCIAL  ORGANISM. 

The  physical  body  is  a temporary  instrument  of  indus- 
try, while  the  instinctual  organism  is  a permanent 
vocational  instrument  of  art  in  the  pursuits  of  industry 
and  pleasure.  The  body  is,  in  fact,  merely  a kind  of 
heat-making  machine  for  working  purposes,  directed  by 
the  soul,  in  all  its  operations,  according  to  the  special 
instincts  and  tastes  of  the  practical  intellect. 

In  the  individual  unit  of  life  the  external  temporary 
body,  derived  from  the  matter  of  the  globe,  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  permanent  ethereal  body 
and  artistic  soul — whereas,  in  the  collective  unity  of 
life  the  automatic  slave  organism,  equally  derived  from 
the  external  force  and  substance  of  the  planet,  is  not 
so  intimately  blended  with  the  living  body  and  soul  of 
humanity.  The  permanent  “ spiritual  body  ” of  a man 
is  one  with  his  spirit,  while  the  temporary  natural  body 
is  only  fused  with  it  as  an  alloy  ; but  still  the  union 
is,  in  a manner,  indissoluble  during  mortal  life, 
while  the  slave  organism  of  mankind  collectively  (im- 
mensely more  powerful  than  the  physical  bodies  of  the 
race),  though  necessarily  connected  with  the  souls  of 
men,  is  not  indissolubly  fused  with  their  mortal  bodies. 
One  is,  nevertheless,  as  indispensable  to  the  race  as  the 
other  to  the  individual ; and  as  we  recognize  individual 
bicorporeity,  we  must  admit  collective  tricorporeity. 
The  only  fact  we  need,  however,  notice  here  is,  that 
both  the  mortal  body  of  the  individual,  and  the  instru- 
mental organism  of  the  race,  are  merely  physical  and 
mechanical  forces  and  substances  derived  from  the  body 
of  the  planet,  and  organized  by  mankind  as  instru- 
mentalities for  use  and  recreation. 
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The  inst  incts  of  tlie  individual  soul  correspond  exactly 
with  the  organs  of  the  mortal  body  ; those  of  the  collec- 
tive soul  correspond  necessarily  with  the  aptitudes  and 
vocations  of  mankind,  which  are  the  instrumentalities 
of  art  and  industry.  These  arts-  and  crafts  give  us  at 
once  a clue  to  the  varieties  of  instinctual  faculties  and 
functions,  aptitudes  and  vocations,  which  characterize 
the  collective  soul  of  humanity.  Innate  vocations  lead 
individual  men  and  women  to  special  kinds  of  occupa- 
tion, just  as  innate  instincts  in  animals  and  insects  lead 
individuals  to  peouhar  habits  and  associations,  and  as 
working  bees,  drones,  and  breeding  females  form  spe- 
cial sexes,  and  co-operators  in  a hive  of  social  bees,  so 
different  sexes  and  ages,  instincts  and  vocations  in  man- 
kind, form  corporations  and  societies  for  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  the  necessaries  and 
the  luxuries  of  life. 

Each  individual  plays  a part  in  the  general  concert  of 
social  activity,  and  is  endowed  by  nature  with  special 
aptitudes  for  a definite  vocation.  This  may  seem 
doubtful  at  first,  but  a little  reflection  will  make 
it  clear. 

In  a general  view  all  men  have  the  same  organs  of 
the  body  and  the  same  faculties  of  instinct,  with  appa- 
rently slight  differences  of  aptitude,  bulk,  and  vigour, 
not  nearly  as  various  as  the  forms  and  instincts,  habits 
and  propensities,  of  lions,  bears,  horses,  elephants,  bulls, 
goats,  and  other  animals.  We  shall  see,  however,  that 
degrees  of  difference  in  vocation  are  quite  as  great  in 
some  respects  amongst  mankind  as  those  of  instinct 
amongst  the  lower  animals  and  insects. 

The  organic  cells  of  tissue  in  the  body  seem  all  alike 
in  general  form  and  function,  just  as  human  beings 
have  like  wants  and  modes  of  action.  Each  cell  absorbs 
and  circulates  the  substances  necessary  for  nutrition 
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and  secretion ; nevertheless,  it  belongs  to  a special 
tissue,  with  a definite  vocation,  in  one  system  of  the 
individual  organism.  The  cells  and  tissues  of  the  os- 
seous system  have  functions  of  internal  nutrition  and 
circulation  in  common  with  those  of  all  other  systems, 
but  they  have  also  special  vocations  which  differ  from 
those  of  the  muscular,  the  nervous,  the  vascular,  and 
the  digestive  systems.  And  so  it  is  with  the  individuals 
of  a social  community  ; they  have  all  like  habits  of  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  wmrking,  but  some  belong  to  one 
profession,  and  some  to  another ; and  the  inborn  in- 
stincts which  draw  them  to  one  vocation  rather  than  to 
another  are  predetermined  factors  of  collective  unity. 
Musicians,  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  actors,  and  orators 
of  eminence  are  acknowledged  to  have  inborn  endow- 
ments  not  common  to  all  alike,  and  so  of  other  voca- 
tions where  one  man  excels  another  in  skill,  although 
some  crafts  and  occupations  may  seem  equally  acces- 
sible or  easy  for  any  one  who  is  willing  to  bestow  time 
and  labour  on  the  work.  Any  man  may  learn  any  art 
or  craft,  no  doubt,  but  cannot  become  equally  skilful  in 
any  one. 

Division  of  labour  has  become  a necessity  of  industrial 
economy  and  artistic  excellence  in  all  branches  of  art 
and  industry,  and  these  general  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  different 
systems  and  series  of  organs  and  functions  in  the 
body. 

Inborn  Aptitudes  and  Vocations. — Born  poets  and 
inventors  are  recognized  facts  in  psychology,  while  born 
workers  and  directors  are  not  supposed  to  be  equally 
definite  phenomena.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  special  aptitudes  and  vocations  are  innate  in 
every  branch  of  art  and  industry,  as  well  as  in  poetry 
and  in  mechanical  inventions.  The  biography  of  self- 
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made  men  in  every  walk  of  life  gives  evidence  of  the 
fact,  and  all  departments  of  natural  science  corroborate 
the  theory  of  predetermined  forms  and  instincts  in  all 
types  of  organism,  such  as  that  of  a chick  in  the  egg  : 
one  class  of  cells  is  seen  from  the  beginning  in  the  skin, 
another  in  the  muscles,  a third  in  the  bones,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  nerves,  and  so  of  every  special  tissue  in 
the  organs  and  systems  of  the  body  ; all  being  derived 
alike,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  common  substance  of  the 

egg- 

These  cells  are  endowed  with  special  aptitudes  and 
vocations  in  each  system  and  each  organ,  which  apti- 
tudes would  be  quite  unfit  for  different  functions  ; 
nerve-cells  would  not  suit  the  functions  of  bones,  nor 
bone-cells  those  of  muscles  ; the  anatomic  elements  of 
inelastic  tendons  would  be  quite  unfit  for  the  functions 
of  elastic  tissues.  The  nature  of  the  functions,  then, 
determines  that  of  the  tissues  which  subserve  these 
functions,  and  special  aptitudes  are  co-ordinate  with 
special  vocations  in  all  the  parts  of  an  individual  body. 
Such  is  the  law  of  nature  in  all  organic  realms,  and  not 
less  visibly  in  the  complex  organism  of  human  society 
than  in  that  of  individual  organisms. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  the  different  characteristics  of 
individual  cells  or  anatomic  elements  in  different  tissues, 
but  not  so  easy  to  distingush  the  inborn  characteristics 
of  individual  human  beings,  as  the  minute  elements  of 
a social  organism.  The  functions  of  a social  organism, 
however,  are  easily  determined,  and  these  are  necessarily 
co-ordinate  with  the  predetermined  aptitudes  and  voca- 
tions of  the  individuals,  who  are  predestined  to  perform 
the  functions.  We  may  therefore  class  the  functions 
of  a social  organism  as  the  known  exponents  of  the 
unknown  characters  of  individuals  who  are  naturally 
drawn  to  the  vocations  by  their  innate  aptitudes. 
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“ Round  pegs  may  be  put  into  square  holes,  and  square 
pegs  into  round  holes,”  by  mistake,  in  artificial  arrange- 
ments, but  nature  herself  makes  no  mistakes,  and  she 
will  attract  individuals  to  their  favourite  pursuits, 
when  free  to  follow  the  natural  bent  in  choice  of  innate 
aptitudes.  What,  then,  are  the  general  wants  of  a 
social  organism,  and  the  natural  degrees  of  hierarchal 
order  between  workers  and  directors  in  each  class  of 
functions  ? 

The  leading  functions  of  society  are  industrial-artistic, 
scientific  and  social,  and  these  are  mainly  pei’formed  by 
adults  and  the  more  advanced  youths  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. Infants,  invalids,  idiots,  and  criminals  are  out- 
side elements,  not  included  in  the  active  order  of  social 
workers  and  functionaries.  We  may  thus  distinguish 
four  classes  of  aptitudes,  or  inaptitudes,  namely,  social, 
scientific,  industrial,  and  artistic  (with  supernumerary 
outsiders). 

In  each  of  the  main  classes  there  are  workers  and 
directors,  with  hierarchal  ranks  of  distinction  in  each 
class,  order,  genus,  and  species  of  vocation.  Hierarchal 
degrees  of  aptitude  are  as  definitely  inborn  as  the 
special  aptitudes  for  each  vocation.  Or  is  education 
the  means  of  forming  talent,  irrespective  of  innate 
capacity  ? Education  may  do  much,  no  doubt,  to 
cultivate  the  faculties  of  men  and  women,  but  no 
amount  of  education  can  alter  the  nature  of  an  inborn 
aptitude,  or  increase  the  hierarchal  power  of  a native 
capacity.  Born  workers  and  directors  are  as  naturally 
predetermined  as  born  poets  and  inventors.  Education 
is  nevertheless  as  indispensable  to  one  order  of  innate 
aptitudes  and  vocations  as  another,  however  fixed  and 
predetermined  may  be  the  inborn  faculties  and  instincts 
of  each  individual  member  of  the  social  body.  What- 
ever be  the  means  of  education  in  a given  age  or 
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country,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  in  the  long  run, 
each  race  will  find  its  natural  vocation  in  the  region  it 
occupies,  and  each  individual  will  find  his  level  in  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs.  We  say  in  the  long  run, 
because  at  present  there  is  little  chance  for  the  multi- 
tude to  choose  its  own  vocation,  or  for  individuals  to 
develop  to  the  full  their  inborn  aptitudes. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  MANKIND. 

The  alimentive  wants  of  animals  induce  them  to  seek 
for  food  according  to  the  alimentary  constitutions  of 
their  species,  be  they  herbivorous,  insectivorous,  car- 
nivorous, or  omnivorous  ; the  arts  and  crafts  employed 
in  procuring  such  food  as  is  best  suited  to  the  heredi- 
tary conformation  of  the  organism,  are  inborn  instincts 
in  each  species,  more  or  less  improved  by  experience, 
but,  nevertheless,  innate  in  every  case.  Alimentary 
habits  and  customs,  arts  and  crafts,  are  merely  heredi- 
tary modes  of  instinctive  action  in  the  animal  kingdom; 
and  although  practical  instincts  and  vocations  are  not 
hereditary  in  mankind,  they  are  nevertheless  innate 
and  ineradicable  in  the  species.  Not  only  are  they 
much  alike  in  animals  and  in  man,  but  literally  parallel 
in  nearly  all  degrees  of  drift  and  purpose,  strategy  and 
ingenuity.  We  need  not  dwell  on  various  modes  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  snaring  and  gathering  the  means 
of  subsistence,  by  men  and  animals,  in  a wild  state, 
but  come  at  once  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of  mankind  in 
organized  society,  and  class  them  in  parallel  with  the 
instincts  which  call  them  into  being  by  sheer  necessity, 
“the  mother  of  invention.” 

Terminology. — Special  corporations  of  art  and  in- 
dustry are  named  after  the  arts  themselves,  such  as  the 
fine  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  dramatic 
art,  architecture,  &c.,  or  the  homely  crafts  ol  weavers, 
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tailors,  covdvvainers,  smiths,  carpenters,  &c.,  while 
general  distinctions  and  definitions  of  congeneric  arts 
and  industries  have  not  been  systematically  classified 
on  any  principle  of  method,  as  a branch  of  social 
science.  We  must  therefore  nse  such  words  as  are 
convenient  for  our  purpose  in  the  present  case,  and 
stretch  their  meaning  to  suit  technical  definitions, 
where  the  common  acception  of  their  meaning  is  too 
narrow  for  such  general  degrees  of  comprehension. 
We  must  also  do  slight  violence  to  common  usage  in 
classing  the  fine  arts  with  vulgar  crafts,  as  being  de- 
rived in  common  from  a special  group  of  instincts  and 
sensations  in  some  cases,  such  for  instance  as  the  sense 
of  sight,  for  painting,  decorating,  dyemg,  colouring, 
bleaching,  &c.  ; the  sense  of  hearing,  and  vibratory 
motion  for  music,  dancing,  gymnastics,  aorobatics,  &c. 

Words  of  special  meaning  may  be  used  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  a class,  in  which  they  only  represent  a part, 
and  by  this  means  we  may  form  general  tables  on  the 
plan  of  the  human  body  and  its  natural  divisions, 
although  no  words  have  yet  been  coined  to  suit  the 
exact  limits  of  definition  and  distinction,  exhibited  in 
the  living  organism,  and  repi'esented  in  the  following 
table. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  MANKIND. 


X.  Art  Creations. 


Relational  Arts  and  Crafts,  Instincts 

and  Vocations.  Organic  Arts  and  Crafts,  Instincts  and  Vocations. 
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W.  Governing  Arts 
and  Crafts. 


/ H.  Inventive  instincts  (intellect). 

J U.  Imaginative  instincts. 

) IT  Witty,  fanciful  instincts. 

^0.  Regulative  instincts  (intellect). 


VII.  Viatorial  In- 
stincts, Arts,  • 
and  Crafts. 


7.  Commercial  In- 
stincts, Arts,  ■ 
and  Crafts. 


VI.  Alimentary  In- 
stincts, Arts,  • 
and  Crafts. 


Subalimentary  ( 
Instincts,  Arts,  < 
and  Crafts  ^ 


V.  Cultural  In- 
stincts, Arts, 
and  Crafts. 


5.  Training  In- 
stincts, Arts, 
and  Crafts. 


j 

l 

{ 

( 


II.  Subterranean  tunnelings. 

U.  Aerial  balloons,  &c. 

0.  Territorial  tramways,  &c. 
jq.  Aquatic  canals,  &c. 

H.  Commercial  exchanges  (arts  of). 

U.  Credit,  banking,  &c.  (arts  of). 

0.  Insurances,  &c.  (arts  of), 
jq.  Hygienic  arts  and  crafts. 

H.  Preserving  arts  and  crafts. 

U.  Digestive  arts  : bake,  brew,  &c. 

0.  Distillative  arts,  &c. 
jq.  Medical  arts. 

H.  Procurative  arts  : hunt,  fish,  &c. 
U.  Culinary  arts. 

0.  Condimental  arts, 
jq.  Scavengering  arts. 

H.  Fostering  arts  : nurse,  amuse. 

U.  Prolificative  arts. 

0.  Incubative  and  gestative  arts, 
jq.  Nutritional  arts. 

II.  Crossing  breeds,  hybrids,  &c. 

U.  Ovulative  arts. 

0.  Parturitional  and  fecundative  arts, 
jq.  Domesticative  arts. 


r / H.  Ethereal  undulations  (arts  of). 

IV-  Telegraphic  In-  k qj-  Aerial  vibrations  (arts  of). 

stincts,  Arts,  < ^ Aquatic  undulations  (arts  of), 
and  Crafts.  ( q Tenurial  vibrations  (arts  of). 

IH.  Architectural,  engineering  arts. 

U.  Mining,  quarrying  arts, 
jq.  Smelting,  mixing  arts. 

O.  Forging,  casting,  moulding  arts. 

/ H.  Musical  instincts  and  vocations. 

2.  Linguistic  In-  i Linguistic  instincts  and  vocations, 

stincts,  Arts,  j Dramatic,  imitative,  simulative, 

and  Crafts.  ( (j.  Biological,  methodical  arts. 

. T / H.  Clironometric  arts  and  crafts. 

II.  Mechanical  In- 1 q-  Electro-magnetic  arts, 
stincts,  Arts,  j Light-generating  arts, 

and  Crafts.  [ (j  Heat-generating  arts. 
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1.  Protective  In- 


stincts, Arts, 
and  Crafts. 


'>  I 0.  Modelling  arts. 

I O.  Strategical  arts. 


/ H.  Upholstery . 

\ U.  Painting,  clothing,  decoration. 


I.  Textile  Instincts 


Arts,  and 
Crafts. 


Seeking  food  and  clothing  may  be  deemed  the  earliest 
modes  of  natural  activity  ; the  first  instincts  of  mankind 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  inborn  faculties  of  practical 
intellect,  to  satisfy  these  wants  of  the  body.  The  first 


be  clubs,  for  killing  animals,  and  knives  for  peeling  off 
their  skins,  as  clothing  for  the  body  in  cold  regions. 


relics  of  pre-historic  ages,  evidently  meant  for  work  of 
this  sort,  and  such  rude  implements  are  still  in  use 
amongst  ignorant  savages.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
gradual  invention  of  arts  and  instrumentalities  by  man- 
kind, but  give  at  once  outlines  of  all  known  arts  and 
crafts,  taking  them  as  they  are  classed  in  the  table. 
A cursory  view  will  be  sufficient,  as  we  only  wish  to  fix 
attention  on  the  parallel  of  individual  and  collective  in- 
stincts and  vocations,  in  correspondency  with  the  laws 
of  order,  and  co-operative  associations  observed  in  the 
human  body. 

Textile  arts  and  crafts  are  called  into  existence  by 
human  instincts,  goaded  by  necessity  at  first,  and  after- 
wards improved  at  leisure  by  taste  and  ingenuity — skin- 
ning animals  and  drying  skins  belong  to  this  category, 
although  gathering  vegetable  fibres  and  spinning  them 
into  threads  for  netting,  and  weaving  tissues  seem  more 
in  accordance  with  the  general  title.  The  skin  of  an 
animal  is,  nevertheless,  a texture  which  is  used  for  pur- 
poses of  clothing.  Whatever  serves  for  covering,  cloth- 
ing, lining,  or  protecting  from  the  cold,  may  be  classed 


implements  invented  by  necessities  of  this  kind,  would 


Stone  implements  of  various  kinds  have  been  found  as 
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as  a thing  sought  for  and  prepared  for  use  by  human 
instinct,  and  all  the  arts  and  crafts  invented  and  per- 
petuated by  this  kind  of  practical  intellect,  may  be 
classed  in  one  general  group  together — the  gathering 
and  preparing  raw  materials  of  any  kind  form  one  divi- 
sion : drying  and  tanning  skins  and  furs,  spinning 
threads  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  or  silk ; drawing  metal 
wires  ; shaping  reeds  and  rushes  of  any  sort  may  be 
classed  in  a second  division.  Netting  threads  loosely 
for  fishing,  or  any  other  purpose,  weaving  threads  closely 
to  form  tissues ; felting  paper,  wool,  or  fibres  of  any 
description  ; beating  gold,  or  any  metal  into  sheets,  thin 
coverings,  or  linings  ; electroplating,  by  deposits  of  thin 
coats  of  metal  on  any  surface  ; these  and  many  other 
processes  may  be  classed  as  textile  arts  and  crafts  in  a 
general  outline  ; and  with  these  aims  and  purposes  of 
instinctual  ingenuity,  we  may  class  the  arts  of  making 
tents  and  coverings  of  skins  and  wicker-works  to  protect 
from  cold  and  annoyance  in  the  open  country. 

Arms  and  clothing  being  first  necessities  are  naturally 
formed  of  such  materials  as  are  convenient,  and  after 
tissues  have  been  made  they  are  applied  to  form  clothing 
for  the  body,  such  as  body  linen,  hosiery,  vests,  and 
cloaks,  hats,  and  shoes,  not  to  mention  gloves  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  Furniture,  and  upholstery  of  all  kinds 
used  in  tents  and  dwellings,  belong  also  to  this  cate- 
gory, and  the  numerous  arts  and  crafts  invented  by 
men,  whose  natural  instincts  and  vocations  excel  in  this 
direction,  are  the  generators  and  perpetuators  of  these 
useful  arts  of  industry.  Defensive  armour  is  a sort  of 
clothing,  also,  and  armed  fortresses  are  an  extension  of 
tents  for  protection  and  security.  Arms  of  attack  and 
defence  may  also  be  placed  in  this  category,  which  is 
arranged  in  parallel  with  the  four  senses  of  sight,  touch, 
temperature,  and  systemic  ease. 
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The  fine  arts  of  painting,  modelling,  sculpture,  &c., 
are  co-ordinate  with  the  sense  of  sight,  as  well  as  the 
useful  arts  of  staining,  dyeing,  bleaching,  decoration, 
lighting  streets  and  houses  by  gas  or  oil,  &c.,  not  to 
mention  all  kinds  of  embroidery,  jewellery,  photography, 
engraving,  and  illuminating  processes,  generated  by  the 
instincts  most  directly  corresponding  with  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  the  taste  which  calls  forth  these  vocations. 
Modelling  arts  belong  to  the  sense  of  touch  combined 
with  sight  : tailoring  of  all  kinds,  hatters,  shoemakers, 
glovers,  &c.,  work  for  the  sense  of  temperature,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  occupied  in  warming  or  cooling  apart- 
ments. Upholsterers  work  for  the  systemic  sense  of 
ease,  and  all  the  arts  and  crafts  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly serve  the  general  category  of  what  may  be  called 
the  radiatory  senses,  are  invented  and  perpetuated  by 
special  instincts  and  vocations,  in  strict  alliance  with 
these  senses ; except  where  people  work  against  “ the 
grain,”  if  not  against  their  will,  at  trades  for  which  they 
have  no  special  aptitudes. 

Mechanical  arts  ctncl  crafts,  invented  by  innate  in- 
stincts and  vocations,  are  of  four  general  orders,  in 
parallel  with  those  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  gravi- 
tation, as  generators  of  motion  in  certain  mechanisms. 
All  forms  and  modes  of  applying  motive  power  to  auto- 
matic mechanisms  belong  to  this  division  of  mechanical 
and  physical  dynamics. 

Mechanical  arts  and  crafts  are  too  numerous  to  be 
named  in  this  general  outline,  pointing  out  the  cha- 
racter and  uses  of  a class  whose  name  is  legion,  thouo-h 
they  all  belong  to  one  system  of  special  instincts  and 
vocations. 

Linguistic  arts  and  crafts  are  those  created  by  the 
instincts  of  music,  language,  dramatic  taste,  and  bio- 
logical ingenuity,  quite  distinct  from  the  sciences  which 
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underlie  them,  and  with  which,  like  all  other  arts  and 
instincts,  they  are  intimately  connected.  Music  ranks 
with  the  fine  arts,  and  histrionics  may  also  claim  to 
rank  with  them,  while  acrobatics  and  simulative  tricks 
of  substitution,  or  sleight  of  hand,  however  much  dex- 
terity they  may  require,  are  not  deemed  worthy  of 
comparison  with  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  dra- 
matic art.  Oratory  and  eloquence  are  much  esteemed, 
although  linguistic  arts  in  general  are  not  considered 
arts  at  all,  but  mere  contrivances  of  symbolism,  repre- 
senting sounds  in  words  and  sentences.  Still,  they  are 
important  means  of  education  for  the  race.  Since  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented,  books  and  periodicals 
have  become  as  indispensable  almost  as  daily  food,  and 
these  would  be  impossible  without  the  arts  implied  in 
making  paper,  printing  books,  and  spreading  them 
broadcast  in  town  and  country.  Dramatic  arts  are  also 
useful  for  the  education  and  the  recreation  of  the 
public,  wdiile  biological  arts  are  indispensable  for  pro- 
fessional and  for  general  education.  Comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  give  birth  to  ingenious  arts  of 
preparing  specimens  of  animals  and  plants  for  museums, 
not  to  mention  their  usefulness  to  the  sciences  of  zoo- 
logy, botany,  and  medicine.  These  arts  are  now  be- 
coming popular,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  advancement 
of  the  sciences. 

Architectural  and  engineering  arts  and  crafts , in- 
stincts, and  vocations  are  numerous  and  various,  and 
need  only  be  mentioned  to  show  their  vast  importance 
to  mankind.  Masons,  carpenters,  and  smiths  are  crafts 
subservient  to  architecture.  Mining,  quarrying,  tun- 
nelling, bridging,  smelting,  forging,  casting,  and  in- 
numerable other  trades  and  occupations,  belong  to  the 
general  arts  of  engineering  and  building,  distinct  from 
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the  crafts  of  millwrights  and  mechanicians  properly  so 
called. 

Telegraphic  arts  and  instincts  are  common  to  ani- 
mals and  man.  Certain  birds  place  sentinels  to  watch 
for  events,  and  warn  the  flock  of  approaching  danger. 
Watchfires  are  lighted  on  the  tops  of  hills,  as  signals  fur 
an  army  of  primitive  warriors.  Other  modes  of  signal- 
ling have  been  applied  in  modern  times.  Light-houses 
on  dangerous  coasts,  steam-whistling  on  railway  lines 
and  in  sea  fogs,  signals  of  various  forms  and  colours 
near  railway  stations,  and  electro-telegraphic  wires  in 
all  directions,  have  been  universally  applied  in  civilized 
communities. 

Viatorial  arts  and  crafts  applied  to  roads,  rivers, 
canals,  lakes,  and  seas,  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be 
recognized,  as  the  vocations  of  natural  instincts  and 
aptitudes  of  sailors,  boatmen,  coachmen,  guards,  drivers, 
and  innumerable  varieties  of  labour  connected  with 
viatorial  arts  and  occupations. 

Commercial  arts  and  crafts,  instincts  and  vocations , 
are  classed  along  with  hygienic  arts  and  occupations,  in 
parallel  with  the  senses  of  the  vascular  system.  Capil- 
lary exchanges  of  the  blood,  detective  smell  of  air  and 
gas,  lacteal  and  lymphatic  absorption  of  nutritive 
liquids,  and  discreet  removal  of  drainage  from  the 
bladder,  are  physiological  functions,  which  have  their 
parallel  in  sociological  arts  and  instincts.  Commercial 
exchanges  involve  many  curious  arts  and  crafts  ; proper 
ventilation,  and  the  arts  ot  detecting  bad  smells,  not  to 
mention  the  arts  of  perfumery,  form  a numerous  family 
of  useful  occupations  and  ingenious  contrivances  ; the 
arts  of  irrigation  and  draining  supplies  of  liquid  for  the 
support  of  vegetation,  not  to  mention  the  arts  of  sup- 
plying water  to  reservoirs  in  towns  and  tanks  in  pri- 
vate houses,  form  another  family  of  ingenious  crafts 
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and  contrivances  ; the  arts  of  drawing  off  impure 
drainage  from  dwellings  and  cities  to  prevent  sick- 
ness and  discomfort,  form  another  family  of  useful 
occupations,  under  the  general  denomination  of  sewage 
and  sewerage. 

Commercial  arts  and  crafts,  properly  so  called,  include 
those  of  exchange  in  marts,  or  markets,  chambers  of 
commerce,  stock  exchange,  as  well  as  those  of  banking, 
credit,  and  insurances  of  all  descriptions,  which  indicate 
the  scope  and  character  of  this  family  of  arts  and  ciafts 
arising  out  of  natural  instincts  and  vocations. 

Viatorial  and  commercial  arts  and  crafts  are  mainly 
arts  of  distribution,  while  alimentary  arts  subseive  the 
necessities  of  consumption,  and  cultural  arts  those  of 
production. 

The  arts  and  crafts  of  alimentation  are  those  of 
procuring  food,  dressing  and  cooking  it,  flavour  mg  and 
condimenting,  to  render  it  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
easy  to  digest ; to  vary  the  food  from  day  to  day,  and 
season  to  season,  suitably  for  different  ages,  sexes,  tastes, 
and  alimentary  constitutions  ; medical  arts  are  required 
occasionally  to  aid  nature  in  her  functions  where  they 

are  obstructed  or  deranged. 

Preserving  foods  and  beverages  are  also  alimentive 
arts  of  much  importance,  not  to  mention  the  utility  of 
scavengering,  in  connection  with  those  of  prepaiing 
and  consuming  food.  All  these  various  arts  and  ciafts 
have  been  invented  and  improved  by  the  needs  and 
instincts  of  mankind  as  a collective  social  organism  of 

work  and  organizing  energy. 

Cultural  arts  and  crafts  are  the  means  of  producing 
food  for  consumption  and  distribution,  and  these  are 
necessarily  most  important  in  a civilized  community, 
where  wild  fruits  and  animals  are  insufficient  for  the 
sustenance  of  a dense  population.  Preparing  the  earth 
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to  receive  seeds  and  seedlings,  manuring  and  watering 
to  promote  healthy  growth,  reaping  and  gathering  in 
the  crops,  these  are  common  works  of  industry,  and 
some  degrees  of  practical  art  and  intellect  are  necessary 
for  success  in  such  vocations.  Horticulture  and  agri- 
culture, gardening  and  forest  culture,  are  not  the  only 
branches  of  cultural  art  and  industry.  Silk  worms  and 
hive  bees,  fish  ponds  and  rivers,  cattle-breeding  and 
fattening,  give  birth  to  important  avocations  in  this 
department.  The  arts  of  favouring  incubation  and 
spawning;  crossing  and  improving  breeds  of  animals,  or 
rendering  them  sterile  by  castration  to  accelerate  the 
processes  of  fattening  ; taming  and  training  wild  ani- 
mals, or  dogs  and  horses,  to  make  them  useful  servants  ; 
these  and  many  other  arts  and  occupations  are  included 
in  the  family  of  cultural  and  educational  arts  and  in- 
stincts, pre-existent  and  persistent  in  mankind,  to  be 
gradually  evolved  by  metamorphic  social  evolution. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  there  are 
regulative  or  political  arts  and  instincts  in  mankind 
(not  to  mention  those  of  animals  and  insects),  playful 
and  imaginative  arts  and  instincts,  inventive  arts  and 
instincts,  although  comparatively  few  individuals  are 
endowed  with  the  latter  gifts  or  capabilities.  Hive 
bees  have  their  modes  of  government  and  swarm- 
ing ; tribes  of  wild  cattle  or  horses  follow  their  leader, 
and  arrange  themselves  in  battle  array  for  self-defence  ; 
military  arts  and  crafts  are  subservient  to  arts  of  policy 
and  national  defence  or  conquest.  Diplomatic  arts  and 
crafts  belong  to  this  category ; administrative  arts,  and 
courts  of  law,  secret  police,  legal  chicanery,  and  many 
of  the  arts  of  political  intrigue  (some  honourable  and 
others  not),  may  be  classed  as  arts  and  crafts  of  govern- 
ment, distinct  from  all  the  arts  and  crafts  of  common 
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life,  the  outcome  of  social  instincts  and  necessities  in 
different  races  of  mankind. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  other  categories  of  connective 
elements  and  conditions,  as  they  speak  for  themselves, 
and  we  shall  have  to  travel  partly  over  the  same 
ground  again,  in  dealing  with  the  sciences  which 
underlie  subcreative  arts  and  instincts. 


III.  COLLECTIVE  MENTAL  ORGANISM. 

Arts  and  crafts  are  the  creations  of  human  instinct  01 
practical  intellect;  sciences  and  abstract  methods  are 
the  outbirths  of  human  reason.  What,  then,  are  the 
sciences  which  constitute  the  collective  mind,  which 
experiential  mind  is  formed  by  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  human  understanding,  as  a mirror  which  re- 
flects the  phenomena  of  the  universe  with  or  without 
distorting  the  appearances,  with  or  without  perceiving 
and  registering  the  laws  which  govern  such  phenomena, 
with  or  without  understanding  the  purpose  of" such  facts 
and  laws,  in  the  creation,  as  a manifestation  of  the 
determinative  will  of  an  omnipotent  and  almighty 
Creator  ? 

We  have  given  a table  of  the  sciences  in  our  second 
volume  (“  Ontology,”)  which  answers  the  question  be- 
fore us,  and  need  only  repeat  it  now,  with  such  com- 
ments as  are  needful. 

COLLECTIVE  UNDERSTANDING. 

The  collective  understanding  of  mankind  embraces 
all  the  sciences,  and  these  should  be  exact  concepts 
and  cognitions  of  the  laws  which  govern  vital  pheno- 
mena in  every  world,  natural,  supernatural,  lymbic, 
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and  amphicosmic.  No  such  comprehensive  science  has 
yet  been  evolved  in  our  terrestrial  humanity,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  exists  in  other  worlds,  and  may 
eventually  be  realized  experientially  in  this. 

We  have  numerous  types  of  individual  organism 
within  the  scope  of  mundane  experience,  and  great 
varieties  of  metamorphic  evolution  within  given  limits 
of  gestation  ; and  as  collective  species  are  only  mul- 
tiples of  simple  individuals  of  different  sexes,  ages,  and 
vocations,  we  have  ample  means  of  investigating  evolu- 
tive and  organic  phenomena  on  a most  extensive  scale, 
which  exemplify  the  laws  of  order  and  degrees  that 
govern  transitive  creations  and  possible  evolutions. 
That  which  is  absolute  and  indestructible  within  known 
limits  is  necessai'ily  eternal  within  known  and  unknown 
limits,  and  therefore  we  may  aspire  to  bring  eventually 
all  possible  degrees  of  science  within  the  scope  of  human 
reason  and  collective  understanding,  as  the  race  ad- 
vances in  scientific  evolution  and  biological  penetration. 

Determinative  principles  of  will  and  understanding 
(spirit,  mind,  instinct,  and  organic  force)  are  manifest 
in  man,  and  these  are  necessarily  indestructible  in  the 
species  as  a finite  type  of  determinative  will  and  under- 
standing, in  the  infinite.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
finite  and  infinite  conditions  of  existence  and  determina- 
tive will. 

The  natural  world  is  not  the  only  world  of  life  and 
organization:  there  is  a supernatural  world  of  existence 
with  similar  or  dissimilar  conditions  of  time,  space, 
force,  and  substance  ; and  between  these  two  there  is  a 
lymbic  world  of  incarnative  evolution  and  of  decarna- 
tive  resurrection.  These  cosmic,  hypercosmic,  and 
hypocosmic  worlds  and  conditions  form  an  amphicosmic 
whole  in  each  solar  system,  ruled  by  invariable  laws, 
which  laws  are  the  data  of  finite  science  as  well  as  of 
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omniscience,  and  therefore,  within  given  limits,  the 
collective  understanding  of  mankind  may  reflect  the 
phenomena  of  cosmic  and  hypercosmic  worlds  as  in  a 
mirror,  and  learn  to  understand  the  laws  which  govern 
such  phenomena  in  all  degrees  of  extension  and  in  all 
depths  of  intellection.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
conceive  a general  outline  of  universal  science,  although 
not  a tithe  of  that  which  is  analogous  to  what  we  know 
already  of  organic  evolution  has  been  brought  within 
the  limits  of  positive  experience  and  scientific  demon 
stration.  The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  what 
we  mean,  and  show  how  far  we  are  at  present  from  a 
full  development  of  human  understanding  in  this 
natural  world. 
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VI.  Galactocosmic 
Sciences. 


6.  Zodiacosmic 
Sciences. 


V.  Polycosmic 
Sciences. 


5.  Mouocosmic 
Sciences. 


IV.  Biological 
Sciences. 


III.  Sociological 
Sciences. 


2.  Dialegmatic 
Sciences 


II.  Mechanical 
Sciences. 


I.  Mathematical 
Sciences 


I.  Physical 
Sciences. 
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; U.  Hypercosmic. 
\ 0.  Hypocosmic. 
Ipp  Cosmic. 

fH.  Amphicosmic. 
) U.  Hypercosmic. 
\ 0.  Hypocosmic. 
fpp  Cosmic. 


Amphicosmic. 

Hypercosmic. 

Hypocosmic. 

Cosmic. 

Amphicosmic. 

Hypercosmic. 

Hypocosmic. 

Cosmic. 

Physiological. 

Instructural. 

Mental. 

Spiritual. 

Instrumental. 

Artistic. 

Scientific. 

Social 

Biological  methods. 

Musical  sciences. 

Linguistic  „ 

Dramatic  „ 

Barological  statics  and  dynamics. 
Photological  „ „ 

Electrological  „ „ 

Thermological  „ „ 

Geometry. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Calculus. 

Barological  physics  and  chemics. 
Photological  „ J} 

Electrological  „ )f 

Thermological. 


The  methodological  sciences  enable  us  to  understand 
the  laws  of  life  and  organization  in  all  cosmic  worlds, 
and  also  the  principles  and  conditions  of  ontological 
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existence.  We  know  how  far  the  mathematical  sciences 
have  been  developed  in  methods  and  in  degrees  of 
application,  and  where  we  are  at  present  limited  in  this 
direction  with  regard  to  methods  of  integration,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  new  discoveries  may  be  made  in  this 
branch  of  science.  The  same  may  be  said  of  physics 
and  chemics,  statics  and  dynamics,  dialegmatics,  socio- 
logies, and  biologies. 

We  know  how  far  astronomy  has  given  us  a know- 
ledge of  the  sidereal  universe,  and  feel  the  darkness 
which  still  veils  nature  from  our  understanding.  We 
can  penetrate  into  some  of  the  depths  of  ontological 
science  by  means  of  finite  manifestations  of  eternal 
principles,  laws,  and  forces,  while  we  feel  the  bound- 
aries of  human  experience,  which  at  present  shut  us 
out  from  more  extensive  communion  with  omniscience. 
It  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  know  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  unity  in  life  and  organization,  experi- 
ence and  understanding,  are  the  same  in  all  degrees  ot 
depth  and  extension,  and,  therefore,  that  limited  science 
in  a unitary  aspect  is  a type  of  omniscience  in  absolute 
totality.  The  principles  of  science  are  the  same  for 
terrestrial  and  celestial  humanity  (although  conditions 
and  the  limits  of  experience  may  be  widely  different)  : 
the  same  for  the  race  and  for  the  individual  in  like 
conditions  of  existence, 

A complete  view  of  the  collective  mental  organism 
capable  of  embracing  all  the  sciences  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  individual  mind,  and  therefore  we  may  give 
an  ideal  outline  of  what  it  will  become  in  time  by  pro- 
gressive evolution,  just  as  we  can  describe  the  future 
form  of  an  individual  foetus  before  it  has  passed  through 
all  the  phases  of  metamorphic  evolution,  by  which  it 
will  attain  to  the  known  form  of  its  ancestral  type, 
The  organs  and  systems  of  a chick  in  the  egg  are  not 
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completely  formed  during  the  first  week  of  incubation, 
but  we  know  what  they  will  be  like  when  fully  formed 
on  the  plan  of  its  species  ; the  sciences  of  collective 
humanity  are  not  fully  formed  in  the  first  ages  of 
history,  but  we  know  what  they  will  be  like  when 
thoroughly  developed  in  all  their  ramifications,  on  the 
plan  of  the  human  mind  developed  in  the  individual 
man,  as  a type  of  mankind  collectively.  The  table 
explains  itself  therefore,  and  every  one  will  feel  how 
little  we  are  yet  advanced,  on  the  road  to  perfect 
science,  in  every  special  branch  of  progressive  evolu- 
tion. 

Scientific  definitions  and  distinctions  call  for  a corre- 
sponding system  of  terminology.  We  have  elsewhere 
explained  what  we  mean  by  ontological  being  and 
experiential  life  in  different  spheres  of  existence — natu- 
ral, spiritual,  embryological,  and  resurrectional.  These 
spheres  of  existence  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
individual  globe  and  its  organic  realms  of  life  ; and 
therefore  we  define  natural  life  in  any  woi’ld  as  cosmic ; 
spiritual  life  in  the  ethereal  spheres  as  hyperoosmic ; 
foetal  life,  before  birth,  and  resurrectional  life  after 
death,  as  hypocosmic  spheres  and  states  of  existence. 
Conscious  life  in  two  worlds  at  the  same  time  is  an 
ampliicosmic  state  of  existence,  analogous  to  that  of 
amphibious  seals  and  whales,  which  live  in  the  sea,  and 
breathe  the  air  as  freely,  though  not  as  uninterruptedly, 
as  animals  that  live  on  land. 

We  have  instances  of  such  ampliicosmic  modes  of 
existence  in  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  Martin  Luther 
George  Fox,  John  Wesley,  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
not  to  mention  other  instances  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times.  Eeligion  is  a question  of  ampliicosmic  unity  as 
well  as  of  perfective  morality. 

There  are,  then,  four  worlds  of  existence  for  mankind 
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on  our  globe ; and  hence  we  recognize  four  distinct 
states  of  existence  in  every  globe  and  in  every  system 
of  the  unfathomable  universe.  Astronomy  gives  us 
some  insight  into  the  physical  constitution  of  distant 
stars,  but  not  into  the  biological  depths  of  nature  in 
connection  with  all  suns  and  planets.  Still,  as  there 
are  four  distinct  states  and  spheres  of  human  existence 
in  our  solar  system,  we  have  a biological  right  to  define 
similar  states  and  spheres  of  existence  in  connection 
with  an  infinite  number  of  solar  and  spiritual  systems, 
as  future  possibilities  of  human  science  and  collective 
understanding. 


IV.  THE  SOCIAL  ORGANISM. 

ASSOCIATIVE  UNITY. 

The  human  race  now  occupies  a great  part  of  the  earth, 
but  not  as  an  organized  community,  with  a well  con- 
certed purpose,  in  every  Quarter  of  the  globe.  Still  we 
may  conceive  an  outlip£  of  the  general  form  of  a collec- 
tive unity,  to  be  ultimately  realized.  Distinct  classes, 
societies,  and  authorities  in  the  body  politic,  are  analo- 
gous to  organic  factors  and  functions  in  a physiological 
community,  and  although  these  are  not  fully  developed 
in  the  individual  foetus,  nor  in  the  rudiments  of  a social 
body,  they  are  manifest  in  the  adult,  as  a type  of  a com- 
plete social  organism. 

The  individual  bodyis  composed  of  two  bilateral  halves, 
or  right  and  left  sides  in  dual  unity.  The  social  body 
is  also  composed  of  twro  sexes,  male  and  female,  in  dual 
unity.  Generative  consociations  of  the  sexes  form  fami- 
lies and  domestic  homes  : vocational  associations  of  in- 
dustrial instincts  form  professional  corporations.  Mili- 
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tary  and  commercial  organizations  lead  the  way  to  na- 
tional communities  and  international  federations. 

Some  of  these  forms  of  society  have  been  organized 
in  civilized  regions,  while  others  are  only  indicated  as 
future  possibilities.  A parallel  of  social  with  embryo- 
nic evolution,  suggests  at  once  not  only  future  develop- 
ments of  collective  unity,  but  much  improvement  in  the 
known  forms  and  degrees  of  limited  association,  since 
none  of  the  special  organs  and  systems  of  an  individual 
foetus  in  the  womb  are  perfectly  formed  before  the  or- 
ganism is  completely  knit  together,  and  ready  to  be 
born  as  an  infant  member  of  the  family.  We  may 
therefore  look  forward  to  gradual  improvements  in  do- 
mestic organization ; vocational  modes  of  co-operation 
and  association  ; commei'cial  modes  of  intercourse  and 
exchange  in  all  degrees  of  international  relationships. 

Progressive  evolution  is  not  only  formative,  but  per- 
fective, since  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are  first  outlined 
in  a ru dimental  form,  and  then  gradually  improved  by 
successive  transformations,  until  they  approach  to  rela- 
tive degrees  of  perfection,  as  members  of  a complex 
physiological  organism.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
rudimental  sociological  organism. 

Regidcitive  authorities  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
society,  and  these  authorities  must  be  governed  by  na- 
tural laws  and  institutions,  discovered  and  applied  by 
human  reason  and  understanding.  Laws  and  institu- 
tions are  necessarily  imperfect  in  early  phases  of  his- 
tory, as  well  as  governments  and  social  authorities. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  classes  invested  with 
authority  are  generally  more  enlightened  in  a fashion, 
than  those  they  have  to  govern  ; and  that  as  arts  and 
sciences  progress  amongst  the  people,  they  call  for  su- 
perior degrees  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  those  who  rule.  Wherever  self-interest  and  igno- 
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ranee  arrest  the  natural  progress  of  perfective  evolution, 
revolutions  of  one  kind  or  another  are  sure  to  break 
down  obstructions,  even  if  they  ruin  for  a time  the 
health  and  wealth  of  the  community. 

However  ignorant  parents  may  be,  they  are  charged 
by  nature  with  the  providential  care  and  government 
of  their  own  offspring,  in  domestic  homes ; however 
rudely  military  and  industrial  corporations  may  be  or- 
ganized, the  officers  are  generally  more  intelligent  than 
common  soldiers ; masters  more  skilful  and  prudent 
than  labouring  men.  However  barbarous  a political 
community  may  be,  the  common  people  are  generally 
more  ignorant  and  shiftless  than  those  who  are  invested 
with  authority.  Education  has  great  influence  on  all 
classes,  and  should  be  general  amongst  the  people,  as 
well  as  special  amongst  ruling  classes,  where  progressive 
evolution  is  the  aim,  rather  than  stagnation  and  fitful 
revolution. 

Different  classes  are  necessary  in  all  degrees  of 
associative  unity.  Protective  classes  of  military  and 
police  are  distinct  from  working  classes ; and  as  all  men 
are  not  equally  industrious  in  their  habits  and  propen- 
sities, a thrifty  or  possessive  class  is  essential  for  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  increase  of  wealth,  to 
counteract  the  dangers  of  poverty  and  idleness  amongst 
the  improvident  members  of  society. 

Work,  thrift,  legislation,  government,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  life  and  property,  are  not  the  only  needs  of  man- 
kind, in  a social  community  ; “ all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a dull  boy.  Recreation  and  instruction 
are  important  wants  of  human  nature,  and  a special 
class  is  necessary  to  supply  these  wants.  I oets  and 
musicians,  painters  and  sculptors,  actors  and  orators, 
teachers  and  professors,  journalists  and  levieweis,  acio 
bats  and  conjurors,  cannot  well  be  classed  amongst  the 
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productive  working  classes,  and  therefore  belong  to  the 
recreative  and  instructive  class ; hence  distinct  classes 
governed  by  regulative  authorities,  laws  and  institu- 
tions. 


1.  SOCIAL  -COMMUNITIES. 

Homes. — Man  and  woman  unite  to  form  a home,  and 
this  bisexual  mode  of  association  is  distinct  from  that  of 
men  alone,  or  women  alone,-  congregating  to  perform  a 
common  work  in  any  special  calling  or  pursuit.  Men 
have  certain  special  vocations,  and  women  also,  whether 
married  or  unmarried ; and  these  vocations  are  more  or 
less  independent  of  the  home  as  a domestic  association. 

The  homestead  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  is  mainly 
a home  for  the  family,  but  servants  are  required  in  the 
city  home,  and  labourers  of  different  sorts  in  the  coun- 
try farm  ; so  that  industrial  occupations  are  associated 
with  domestic  homes,  as  these  again  are  more  or  less 
united  in  municipal  communities.  The  club  is  a sort  of 
home  ; the  hotel  is  a sort  of  tempoi-ary  home  for  families 
and  individuals  travelling  abroad,  or  in  the  provinces. 
Hospitals  are  temporary  homes  for  invalids,  and  prisons 
meant  for  discipline  to  cure  diseases  of  the  depraved 
spirit,  may  be  also  ranked  as  dismal  temporary  homes. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  both  hospitals  and 
prisons  as  moral  and  physical  sanatoriums,  but  more  is 
required  to  render  them  anything  like  perfect  healino- 
establishments  for  the  body  and  the  soul.  Lunatic 
asylums,  soldiers’  barracks,  and  union  workhouses  or 
alms-houses  belong  to  this  order  of  what  may  be  called 
unhappy  homes  for  the  poor,  worthy  the  attention  of 
statesmen  ; not  to  mention  convents  and  monasteries, 
as  semi-lunatic  asylums  for  melancholy  spirits,  besotted 
with  ideas  of  election  and  perdition,  distilled  from  the 
wholesome  fruits  of  spiritual  truth. 
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Municipalities. — There  are  several  degrees  of  munici- 
pal organization,  which  may  be  classed  as  parishes, 
towns,  cities,  counties,  and  provinces.  "Various  modes 
of  organization  and  administration  are  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  these  degrees  of  associative  unity. 

CORPORATIONS  AND  PROFESSIONS. 

Vocations  and  professions  are  industrial,  artistic, 
scientific  and  social.  Purely  physical  labour  is  such  as 
animals  perform  in  drawing  loads  and  carrying  burdens. 
Common  labourers  of  all  descriptions  belong  to  this 
lowest  order  of  occupation.  They  are  seldom  organized 
in  any  form  of  corporation  or  trade-union. 

Artistic  professions  are  those  of  all  kinds  of  crafts  and 
occupations  in  which  some  degrees  of  intellect  and  in- 
genuity are  required  to  execute  the  work.  Tailors, 
weavers,  hatters,  cordwainers  ; builders,  carpenters, 
smiths,  and  decorators  ; architects,  sculptors,  engineers, 
and  tool  makers  ; every  kind,  in  fact,  of  fine  art  and  pro- 
fessional craft  belong  to  this  second  order  of  association 
and  co-operation,  with  or  without  definite  incorporation 
and  disciplinary  regulation.  Soldiers  and  sailors  must  be 
disciplined  to  work  effectively  in  their  professional  pur- 
suits, while  many  other  crafts  or  callings  may  be  more  or 
less  organized  for  work  without  such  disciplinary  modes 
of  corporate  association  as  are  necessary  in  a military 
corps. 

Learned  Professions. — Chemists  and  physicists,  ma- 
thematicians and  astronomers,  grammarians  and  meta- 
physicians, generally  devote  themselves  to  their  favourite 
pursuits  with  little  or  no  corporate  association  to  bind 
them  together  in  professional  unity.  Still,  we  may 
rank  them  as  distinct  vocational  pursuits  as  well  as 
those  of  the  fine  arts  and  practical  ingenuity. 

Socicd,  political,  and  religious  professions  or  voca- 
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lions  — Lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergymen  belong  to  pro- 
fessions which  are  properly  called  social  and  religious  ; 
while  historians  and  politicians,  journalists  and  govern- 
ment administrators  belong  to  the  order  of  political 
vocations. 

Milliners  and  dressmakers,  cooks  and  housemaids, 
nurses  and  laundry-maids,  artificial  flower-makers,  as 
well  as  female  artists,  actresses,  and  ballet  girls,  not 
organized  in  professional  corporations,  are  nevertheless 
very  useful  avocations,  side  by  side  with  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  male  population. 

NATIONAL  UNITY. 

As  there  are  several  degrees  of  municipal  unity,  so 
there  are  several  degrees  of  national  unity  ; small  in- 
dependent nations,  such  as  Belgium  and  Holland  of  the 
present  day,  with  or  without  colonial  dependencies  ; 
large  nations,  such  as  France  and  Spain,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  with  their  colonial  dependencies; 
united  kingdoms,  such  as  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  with  a vast  colonial  empire  in  India,  and 
colonial  alliances  in  both  the  northern  and  the  southern 
hemispheres  ; there  are  united  states  in  America,  des- 
tined, probably,  to  become  more  important  than  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  unless  the  virus  of  moral,  com- 
mercial, and  political  iniquity  should  permeate  its 
present  constitution  and  dissolve  the  union. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFEDERATIONS. 

It  is  hardly  prudent  to  draw  very  definite  outlines  of 
possible  future  international  alliances ; but  as  there  are 
four  aspects  of  hernial  association  in  the  individual  organ- 
ism, we  may  postulate  a parallel  aspect  of  confedera- 
tion in  the  collective  organism  of  terrestrial  humanity. 
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The  individual  hemialities  are  bi-lateral,  bi-polar,  bi- 
frontal,  and  arthroidal  (articular)  ; right  and  left  sides 
of  upper  and  lower  limbs  ; back  and  front  halves  of  the 
body ; and  here  we  come  to  a difference  between  an  in- 
dividual and  a social  organism ; the  dual  unity  in  one 
case  being  much  less  simple  than  in  the  other.  In  the 
social  body  sexual  duality  is  complete,  though  not  in 
the  individual.  The  factors  and  functions  of  a social 
organism  are  to  those  of  an  individual  body  as  powers 
are  to  roots  in  mathematics. 

These  distinctions  of  degrees  in  organic  parallels  will 
be  explained  in  our  next  volume  on  Biological  Methodics. 
Celestial  and  terrestrial  humanities  being  co-existent 
and  co-operative  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds 
from  two  halves  of  one  collective  unity,  and  numerous 
other  characteristics  of  biological  unity  distinguish  in- 
dividual from  social  organisms. 

In  a bi-lateral  view  of  the  globe,  Asia  and  America 
may  represent  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body  ; in 
a bi-frontal  view,  Europe  and  Africa  represent  the 
front ; while  Ooeania,  from  pole  to  pole,  represents  the 
back.  The  north  pole,  with  the  Boreal  hemisphere, 
forms  the  upper  half  of  the  cosmic  body  ; while  the 
south  pole,  with  the  Austral  hemisphere,  forms  the 
lower  half.  Articular  portions  may  be  represented  by 
great  chains  of  mountains  on  the  continents,  and  by 
scattered  islands  in  the  ocean.  In  what  manner  and 
in  how  many  different  ways,  social,  political,  and  re- 
* ligioue  confederations  may  be  formed  by  different  races 
and  nations  in  all  these  regions,  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  guess,  but  such  confederations  are  an  evident  neces- 
sity of  future  evolution  and  collective  unity. 

SPHERICAL  UNITY. 

If  international  confederations  be  a legitimate  pos- 
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tulate  of  organic  sociology,  as  a means  of  uniting  the 
commercial  and  political  interests  of  nations,  we  may 
carry  the  idea  a degree  further,  and  postulate  the 
ultimate  utility  and  necessity  of  universal  unity,  as  a 
means  of  establishing  peace  and  good-will  amongst  the 
nations. 

When  federations  have  been  formed  on  every  con- 
tinent in  both  hemispheres,  the  world  will  have  ad- 
vanced to  such  a point  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
that  hemispheric  and  continental  isolation  will  be 
absurd,  and  a higher  degree  of  unity  be  universally 
required.  Natural  differences  of  race  and  of  religion 
will  be  no  impediment  to  the  union  of  common  interests 
in  trade  and  commerce,  peace  and  progress.  The  globe 
will  have  to  be  cultivated  and  improved  in  every  clime, 
for  mutual  benefit,  and  unitary  legislation  will  become 
as  necessary  as  combined  action  for  the  complete  sub- 
jection of  the  realms  of  nature  to  the  interests  and 
pleasures  of  mankind. 

A central  areopagus,  composed  of  deputies  from  all 
the  federations,  will  legislate  for  universal  interests,  and 
form  a body  of  central  authorities  to  superintend  works 
of  universal  interest,  such  as  cutting  ship  canals  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  planting  deserts  with  trees 
and  grasses  where  practicable  and  desirable  ; draining- 
swamps  of  immense  magnitude,  and  otherwise  dealing 
with  public  works  of  vast  importance  to  all  nations,  but 
too  gigantic  for  the  means  of  any  one  alone  to  undertake 
and  finally  complete.  How  such  a government  may 
eventually  be  formed  and  where  located  we  need  not 
guess,  although  we  postulate  the  fact  as  a future  result 
of  metamorphic  evolution,  and  a necessary  problem  of 
organic  sociology. 

W e speak  of  natural  and  necessary  differences  of  race 
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and.  religion  during  tlie  phases  of  metaniorphic  social 
evolution,  because  no  one  race  or  class  of  men  is  at 
all  likely  to  be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  all 
possible  aspects  of  religious  truth  and  mystic  spiritual- 
ism, and  therefore  no  one  ecclesiastical  system  of  creeds 
and  doctrines  can  pretend  to  be  infallible,  or  claim  a 
right  of  teaching  and  preaching  its  own  particular 
views,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  othei  modes  of  receiving 
and  interpreting  natural  laws  and  spiritual  revela- 
tions. 


II.  POLITICAL  CLASSES. 

Legislators. — In  small  communities,  such  as  the 
ancient  republic  of  Athens,  the  people  met  in  public 
assembly,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  voted  the  laws ; 
but  in  large  communities  this  mode  of  direct  legislation 
becomes  impracticable : national  constituencies  elect 

members  of  Parliament  who  legislate  for  the  whole 
nation.  Electors  and  legislators  thus  form  two  orders  ; 
and  besides  these  elective  and  legislative  assemblies, 
who  deliberate  in  public  before  they  vote,  there  are 
public  meetings  and  the  public  press,  which  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  all  measures  proposed  for  legisla- 
tion, along  with  the  opinions  and  fitness  of  candidates 
lor  the  duties  of  Parliament. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  ancient  republics, 
and  although  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  Christian 
states,  still  minors,  ignorant  dolts,  habitual  drunkards, 
idiots,  paupers,  lunatics,  and  criminals  are  not  deemed 
capable  of  understanding  legislative  questions,  and  are 
therefore  excluded  from  electoral  and  parliamentary 
privileges.  They  nevertheless  form  part  of  the  nation, 
and  must  be  included  as  a distinct  order  of  this  class. 
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We  shall  thus  have  four  orders  of  the  sovereign  people 
from  a legislative  point  of  view,  namely  : — 

1.  Minors  and  incapables,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  ; 

2.  Deliberative  agencies  in  public  meetings  and  journals  ; 

3.  Electoral  constituencies  (of  both  sexes  1) ; 

4.  Elected  legislators  (of  both  sexes  ?). 

Legislators  do  not  govern  the  nation,  hut  they  control 
the  government.  What,  then,  are  the  governing  and 
administrative  classes  ? 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CLASSES. 

Political,  social,  religious , and  administrative  govern- 
ments are  necessary  in  a well  organized  community.  In 
constitutional  governments  a cabinet  of  ministers  divide 
amongst  themselves  the  various  functions  of  administra- 
tion. In  England,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  aid 
of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  supposed  to  be  at 
the  head  of  judiciary  and  religious  government.  Each 
cabinet  minister  has  a complete  system  of  administra- 
tion under  his  direction,  and  all  deliberate  in  council 
on  great  questions  of  political,  social,  economic,  religious, 
or  administrative  policy.  This  system  is  not,  perhaps, 
as  perfect  as  it  might  be,  since  it  is  a compromise 
between  ancient  despotic  monarchy  and  modern  views 
of  aristocratic  privileges,  combined  with  democratic 
liberty  and  independency.  It  is  nevertheless  a natural 
growth  in  accordance  with  the  past  and  present  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people,,  and  as  such  may  be  highly 
practical,  although  destined  to  undergo  further  changes 
in  future  generations.  We  need  not  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  system,  as  our  present  business  is  merely  to  dis- 
tinguish governing  functions  and  classes  from  legislative 
functions  and-  classes.  Still,  we  may  observe  that,  as 
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the  nervous  system  in  the  body  is  the  instrument  of 
sensation  and  motorial  direction  in  the  complex  organ- 
ism of  all  the  systems  and  connective  tissues,  so  the 
legislative  and  administrative  classes  are  the  instru- 
ments of  constituent  legislation  and  governing  direc- 
tion in  the  collective  organism  of  the  body  politic. 
The  peripheral  extremities  of  nerves  in  the  external 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  as  well  as  in  the  external 
organs  of  special  sense,  are  the  various  media  of  sensa- 
tion which  control  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  soul, 
while  the  central  ganglia  of  the  motor  nervous  system 
govern  and  direct  the  motions  of  the  body.  In  parallel 
with  this  arrangement  of  the  sensor  and  motor  nerves, 
the  legislative  and  governing  classes  are  established 
in  society  ; not  in  theory  alone,  but  as  the  result  of 
natural  evolution.  The  peripheral  extremities  of  sensor 
nerves  in  the  external  skin  and  organs  of  sensation 
correspond  to  the  electoral  and  constituent  classes  of 
society ; while  the  central  ganglia  of  sensation  corre- 
spond to  the  legislative  members  of  Parliament,  in 
connection  with  this  sovereign  class  of  constituent 
electors.  Side  by  side  with  the  ganglia  of  sensation 
in  the  cerebrospinal  nervous  centres  are  located  the 
nervous  centres  of  motorial  direction,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  legislative  members  of  Parliament  are  located 
the  directing  ministers  of  government,  to  be  controlled 
and  inspired  in  all  their  decisions  by  the  legislators  of 
the  social  organism. 

PRODUCTIVE  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  CLASSES. 

Productive  and  distributive  functions  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  governing  and  legislative  functions,  and 
although  the  same  persons  may  be  engaged  in  several 
pursuits,  and  invested  with  divers  privileges,  we  may 
distinguish  classes  according  to  functions. 
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Here,  again,  we  have  four  orders  of  people  in  the 
class,  namely,  labourers  or  craftsmen,  foremen  or  clerks, 
masters  or  directors,  shai'eholders  or  capitalists.  In 
all  manufacturing  or  commercial,  farming  or  mining 
operations,  these  relationships  exist  as  natural  elements 
of  co-operative  industry. 

POSSESSIVE  AND  TRUST-HOLDING  CLASSES. 

All  persons  may  possess  property,  but  still  it  is  con- 
venient to  note  a class  of  functions  with  regard  to  hold- 
ing property  in  trust  for  others  or  in  absolute  possession, 
which  is  more  limited  in  numbers  than  many  other 
functions  and  relationships.  Private  and  family  pro- 
perty and  possession  differ  from  corporate  and  municipal 
property ; this  again  from  national  property  held  in 
trust  by  government  for  the  people,  and  from  inter- 
national or  universal  property  to  be  held  eventually  in 
trust  by  a central  areopagus  for  the  whole  human  race. 
The  great  seas  are  universal  property  as  highways  of 
the  world,  and  certain  paths  of  commerce  across  narrow 
parts  of  great  continents  may  be  ultimately  deemed 
common  property  for  the  same  reasons.  Possessive  and 
trust-holding  classes  may  thus  be  fairly  distinguished 
from  other  classes  by  definite  functions  and  relationships 
in  organized  society. 

PROTECTIVE  AND  DETECTIVE  CLASSES. 

Armies  and  navies  are  organized  for  national  protec- 
tion against  foreign  enemies ; fire-brigades,  life-boat 
institutions,  are  also  protective  agencies ; insurance 
companies  are  established  for  protective  purposes ; and 
sanitary  works  of  drainage,  ventilation,  street  cleaning, 
&c.,  belong  to  this  class  of  social  functions.  Internal 
police  and  prison  warders  serve  also  for  protective  pur- 
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poses,  and  we  thus  distinguish  several  orders  of  this 
general  class  of  persons  and  useful  functions. 

EDUCATIVE  AND  RECREATIVE  CLASSES. 

Music,  dramatics,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  may  be 
Called  agreeable  pursuits,  and  all  kinds  of  teaching  are 
educational.  Literary  men  and  artists  may  be  included 
in  the  recreative  orders  of  utility,  while  professors  and 
schoolmasters  form  a distinct  order  of  functionaries. 
Although  educative  processes  are  not  always  recreative 
or  amusing,  they  might  perhaps  be  made  so  by  good 
methods  ; and  recreative  professions  ought  certainly  to 
be,  in  some  degree,  educative  or  instructive. 

We  have  thus  half-a-dozen  different  classes  in  an 
organized  community,  with  several  distinct  oideis  in 
each  class ; and  in  each  society  there  are  definite  autho- 
rities which  may  be  ranked  apart,  although  they  cer- 
tainly belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  classes  already 
named,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section. 

III.  SOCIAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Regulative  functions  and  authorities  are  of  four  classes, 
which  may  be  named  inventorial  or  inspirational,  sana- 
torial  or  renovational,  judiciary  or  conciliational,  and 
regulative  or  moderational.  In  each  class  there  are 
four  natural  orders — prophets  and  spiritual  lawgivers, 
discoverers  of  science,  poets  and  artists,  as  well  as 
inventors  of  physical  and  mechanical  contrivances, 
belong  to  the  first  class  ; pastors  and  healers,  teachers 
and  professors  of  science,  actors  and  orators,  construc- 
tors and  chemists,  belong  to  the  second  class  ; judges 
and  pleaders,  censors  of  science,  censors  of  art,  arbitra- 
tors in  matters  of  trade  disputes,  belong  to  the  third 
class;  constitutional  kings  and  rulers,  chancellors  of 
universities,  presidents  of  academies  of  art,  directors  of 
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industrial  and  commercial  institutions,  belong  to  the 
fourth  class,  of  regulative  functions  and  authorities. 

These  authorities  unite  terrestrial  with  celestial 
humanity  in  families,  corporations,  municipalities, 
nations,  international  federations,  and  spherical  univer- 
sality. Prophets  receive  religious  revelations  from 
celestial  spirits  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High  ; philo- 
sophers discover  laws  of  order  and  of  science  in  the 
phenomena  of  creation  which  reveal  the  truths  of 
science  in  the  laws  of  the  Creator  ; poets  are  inspired 
with  revelations  of  ideal  beauty  in  both  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  universe  (as  in  the  Apocalypse  ?)  ; while 
inventors  are  inspired  with  revelations  of  new  types  of 
mechanism  or  physical  combinations  of  'practical  utility 
in  the  natural  sphere  of  our  terrestrial  vocation.  In- 
spiration, revelation,  discovery,  and  invention,  then, 
unite  visible  with  invisible  spheres  of  existence,  and 
terrestrial  with  celestial  humanity;  while  the  invariable 
laws  of  goodness,  truth,  beauty,  and  utility  are  gradu- 
ally unfolded  to  the  human  mind  by  physical  and 
mental  impressions  received  from  the  visible  creation 
and  from  invisible  spheres  of  inspiration.  Universal 
unity  is  thus  a part  of  biniversal  or  amphicosmic  unity, 
and  regulative  factors  of  authority  are  connective  links 
between  two  worlds  in  all  degrees  of  society  from  the 
family  circle  to  the  collective  unity  of  mankind. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  the  eternal;  nothing  un- 
known to  the  omniscient.  All  revelations  of  truth  and 
beauty  are  new  to  us  as  children,  but  not  to  our  in- 
structors in  the  higher  spheres ; all  discoveries  of 
nature’s  laws  in  the  cosmic  universe  are  new  to  us,  but 
not  to  angels,  to  whom  these  laws  were  known  before 
the  present  world  was  brought  into  evolutive  existence. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  ideal  beauty  revealed  to 
our  poets,  and  of  all  new  instruments  invented  by  our 
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men  of  genius.  Prophets  and  poets  are  silently  im- 
pressed with  ideas  on  their  minds  by  spiritual  beings 
much  as  ideas  are  vocally  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
children  by  parents  and  schoolfellows  ; ideas  clothed  in 
French  words  in  France,  and  English  in  England. 
Discoveries  of  the  truths  of  science  and  inventors  of 
new  instruments  are  impressed  with  ideas  embodied  in 
the  works  of  the  Creator  in  the  realms  of  nature,  and 
are  thus  indirectly  inspired  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

The  sanctuaries  of  the  natural  world  are  open  to  men 
of  genius,  and  those  of  the  spiritual  world  are  open  to 
men  and  women  of  mediumistic  temperament  and  dis- 
position. Prophets  and  prophetesses  have  existed  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  tribes  or  races  ; some  of  high  degree 
and  some  of  low,  just  as  in  other  innate  aptitudes  and 
vocations  of  mankind.  Communications  with  the  spiri- 
tual world  are  not  equally  luminous  and  instructive 
amongst  all  tribes  nor  in  all  ages  of  history.  Pvevela- 
tions  of  spiritual  truth  have  been  progressive  in  the 
past,  and  will  continue  to  progress  in  future.  Christ 
himself,  the  most  luminous  of  all  the  prophets,  said  to 
his  chosen  disciples,  “ I have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  I will  send  the 
Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  will  testify  of  me  ; lie 
will  lead  you  into  all  truth.”  We  need  not  discuss 
questions  of  successive  spiritual  communications,  laws, 
and  prophecies  ; but  it  is  clear  that  the  laws  of  Moses 
have  been  superseded  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  that 
prophecies  of  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews  and  their 
finallv  being  scattered  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  been  fulfilled,  although  written  many  centu- 
ries before  the  events  occurred  ; given,  in  fact,  before 
the  children  of  Israel  left  the  neighbourhood  ol  Mount 
Sinai  (Leviticus  xxvi.).  How  can  such  events  be  pre- 
dicted ? it  may  be  asked.  Just  as  easily  by  experi- 
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enced  beings  in  the  spiritual  world,  who  know  the  laws 
and  conditions,  facts  and  phenomena,  of  social  evolution, 
as  we  can  foretell  the  final  form  of  a chick  in  the  egg, 
while  it  is  being  hatched  ; and  also  the  degrees  of  evo- 
lution which  will  be  realized  in  each  successive  day  of 
incubation. 

Priests  of  all  religions  are  the  expounders  of  revela- 
tion and  the  ministers  of  consolation  to  the  ignorant 
and  the  afflicted.  They  should  be  healers  of  disease 
and  weakness  in  the  spirit  or  the  mind  of  those  who 
need  assistance,  just  as  healers  of  bodily  ailments  are 
ministers  of  consolation  and  relief  to  suffering  humanity; 
ministers  of  charity  and  beneficence  : not  inquisitors 
and  persecutors  of  poor  souls  and  bodies  ; demons  who 
lust  for  dominion  are  not  angels  who  delight  in 
humility. 

The  discoveries  of  science  have  been  progressive,  and 
are  still  in  course  of  rapid  evolution  ; not  in  one  branch 
alone,  but  in  every  branch  of  methodological,  cosmolo- 
gical, and  ontological  science.  The  inspirations  of  poets 
have  been  progressive  from  the  crude  ideals  of  physical 
and  moral  beauty  in  ITomer  and  the  ancient  poets  to 
the  more  sublime  ideals  of  Shakespeare  and  of  modern 
poets.  The  inventions  of  physical  and  mechanical 
genius  have  been  progressive  from  the  time  of  antique 
simplicity  up  to  the  modern  inventions  of  chemistry, 
manufacturing  machinery,  steam-engines,  steam-ships, 
locomotives,  railways,  and  electric  telegraphs.  The 
laws  of  truth  and  goodness,  beauty  and  utility,  are 
eternal  and  invariable,  though  not  revealed  at  once  in 
all  their  fulness  to  ignorant  humanity.  Religion  is 
progressive ; science  is  progressive  ; art  is  progressive 
in  its  general  evolution,  however  much  it  may  attain  to 
excellence  in  a particular  branch,  at  a given  time  and 
in  a given  place  ; physical  and  mechanical  inventions 
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are  progressive,  and  a process  of  development,  in  fact, 
presides  over  all  the  evolutions  of  society.  When  pro- 
phets have  received,  new  revelations  from  a higher 
world,  these  spiritual  means  of  consolation  and  illumi- 
nation have  to  be  administered  by  priests  and  healers 
in  churches  and  in  hospitals  to  the  poor  in  moral  and 
physical  health  who  need  assistance.  Spiritual  and 
natural  sanctuaries  provide  new  food  for  souls  and 
bodies,  while  ministers  of  church  and  state  distribute 
food  to  the  needy  in  both  cases. 

New  discoveries  in  science  are  likewise  spread 
amongst  the  people  by  professors  and  teachers,  as 
ministers  of  science  ; new  inspirations  in  poetry  and  art 
are  popularized  by  actors,  orators,  and  decorators,  as 
recreative  ministers  of  beauty  and  delight ; new  inven- 
tions of  chemistry  and  physics,  mechanics  and  dynamics, 
are  spread  abroad  by  engineers,  contractors,  and  manu- 
facturers, who  minister  to  the  economical  necessities  of 
the  people  at  large  ; and  thus  all  the  sanctuaries  of 
natural  and  spiritual  revelation  give  origin  to  new 
ideas  and  inventions  which  require  ministering  agents, 
in  churches  and  hospitals,  prisons  and  asylums,  colleges 
and  universities,  theatres  and  academies,  workshops 
and  manufactories.  New  revelations  and  discoveries, 
inspirations  and  inventions,  are  given  to  almost  every 
new  generation  of  humanity  in  one  region  or  another  of 
the  globe  ; and  thus  ideas  known  already  in  the  higher 
spheres  descend  upon  humanity  on  earth,  as  fast  as 
ignorant  races  can  receive  them,  to  continue  evolutive 
progress,  and  prevent  arrested  developments  in  econo- 
mical, social,  political,  and  religious  institutions.  Hu- 
manity on  earth  is  linked  to  humanity  in  heaven,  as  a 
foetus  in  the  womb  is  linked  to  the  parent  who  beais  it , 
for  though  the  earth  itself  is  the  source  of  physical  nu- 
trition for  the  race  collectively,  the  spiritual  sphere 
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impresses  its  ideas  and  emotions  on  the  spirit  of  man- 
kind as  a rudimental  social  organism.  This  is  an  inte- 
resting problem  of  cosmological  and  sociological  unity 
and  community. 

These  are  not  the  only  links  of  religious  union  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  the  terrestrial  and  celestial 
spheres.  There  is  a judiciary  function  of  religion,  a law 
of  justice  to  be  observed  in  practical  life  as  well  as  in 
ideal  principle. 

There  is  another  link  of  religious  union  and  regu- 
lative authority,  which  is  that  of  hierarchal  order  and 
authority  in  all  classes  and  societies,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  in  families,  corporations,  municipalities, 
nationalities,  federal ities,  and  universalities.  We  say 
universalities,  because  terrestrial  universality  is  one 
order,  celestial  universality  is  another  and  a higher,  a,nd 
these  two  form  only  a planetary  biniversality,  or  amphi- 
cosmic  unity,  which  may  be  lower  in  degree  than  that 
of  a greater  planet,  such  as  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  while 
the  amphicosmic  humanities  of  these  planets  may  be 
much  inferior  to  those  of  the  sun. 

Heads  of  families,  presidents  of  corporations,  mayors  of 
municipalities,  kings,'  or  presidents,  of  national  commu- 
nities, a congress  and  president  of  federal  empires,  a 
senate  and  presidency  of  spherical  unity  and  community, 
represent  this  central  order  of  regulative  and  modera- 
tive  authority  in  terrestrial  unity,  accompanied  by 
magistrates  of  all  orders  and  degrees,  ministers  of  all 
orders  and  degrees,  and  inventive  or  inspirational  genius 
of  all  orders  and  degrees.  Truths  of  revelation,  rules 
of  ministration,  laws  of  equitable  justice,  and  privileges 
of  regulative  authority  are  attributes  of  connective  or 
religious  union  in  all  communities,  from  the  family  in 
which  the  father  may  be  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  up 
to  the  spherical  unity  of  humanity,  in  which  these 
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functions  are  more  wisely  performed  by  a division  of 
labour  and  vocational  responsibility. 

LAWS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

Laws  and  conditions  control  all  orders  of  authority  in 
all  degrees  of  organization.  Natural  conditions  vary  in 
different  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  are  further  modi- 
fied by  human  intervention,  as  science  and  education, 
culture  and  invention,  enable  mankind  to  improve  the 
realms  of  nature  in  each  region,  and  improve  itself  as  it 
advances  from  ignorance  and  imperfection,  through  suc- 
cessive degrees  of  relative  perfectibility.  Civilization 
is  not  equally  advanced  in  all  races,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
one  general  level  of  perfection  will  ever  be  realized  on 
earth.  Higher  and  lower  degrees  of  understanding, 
activity,  and  refinement  may  always  exist,  just  as 
higher  and  lower  degrees  of  function  and  position  exist 
in  the  complex  unity  of  an  individual  organism. 

We  can  easily  imagine  possible  improvements  in  the 
economical  interests,  rights,  and  duties  of  families,  cor- 
porations, municipalities,  and  nations,  some  of  which 
are  relatively  poor  at  present,  while  others  are  com- 
paratively rich.  The  same  may  be  said  of  social  inte- 
rests, rights,  and  duties  ; political  interests,  rights,  and 
duties  ; religious  interests,  rights,  and  duties.  Such 
improvements  will  depend  greatly  upon  new  concep- 
tions of  religion,  new  discoveries  of  science,  new  inspi- 
rations of  art,  and  new  inventions  of  physical  and 
mechanical  instrumentalities,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
diffusion  of  arts  and  sciences  already  known,  and  the 
moral  culture  of  the  human  race  itself. 

Social  education  depends  mainly  on  the  vocation  of 
individuals  and  corporations.  A man  is  mostly  what 
his  calling  or  profession  makes  him.  Practical  life  is 
the  great  instructor.  Spinners,  weavers,  tailors,  and 
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shoemakers ; masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  glaziers ; 
stone-quarriers,  brick-makers,  road-builders,  and  nav- 
vies ; miners,  smelters,  potters,  and  glass-blowers  ; 
carriage-builders,  ship-builders,  millwrights,  and  en- 
gineers ; cabinetmakers,  upholsterers,  decorators,  and 
stove-makers  ; farmers,  gardeners,  herdsmen,  and  shep- 
herds; millers,  bakers,  butchers,  and  poulterers;  brewers, 
distillers,  chemists,  and  druggists ; merchants,  shop- 
keepers, factors,  and  bankers ; architects,  engineers, 
sculptors,  and  painters  ; soldiers,  policemen,  jailors,  and 
convicts ; doctors,  lawyei'S,  clergymen,  and  authors ; 
professors,  teachers,  actors,  and  orators ; aldermen, 
magistrates,  politicians,  and  diplomatists ; these,  and 
numerous  other  callings  and  professions,  arising  from 
special  aptitudes  and  conditions  of  life,  form  the  charac- 
ters of  men  and  women  in  society,  while  theoretical 
training  in  early  youth  is  often  quite  forgotten  by 
labouring  men,  or  only  applied  within  the  limits  of  the 
special  trade  or  calling.  If  children  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher,  in  their  own  language,  little 
Latin,  and  less  Greek,  are  sufficient  for  the  useful  arts 
and  crafts  of  nine-tenths  of  a civilized  population. 
Great  scholars  and  men  of  science  are  only  needed  in 
small  proportions.  Many  builders  may  be  inspired  by 
one  single  architect.  Whence  we  infer  that  useful  arts 
are  civilizing  agencies  of  the  most  effective  kind,  and, 
therefore,  to  teach  ignorant  nations  how  to  work  skil- 
fully at  useful  trades  is  more  important  than  any  sort 
of  theoretic  learning.  The  natural  sciences  are  more 
important  now  in  university  education  than  all  the 
subtilties  of  metaphysics  and  theology  so  laboriously 
sublimated  by  logical  sophistication  during  long  ages 
of  learned  ignorance. 

When  a man  knows  how  to  get  a livelihood  by  honest 
labour  in  any  useful  occupation,  and  conducts  himself 
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as  an  honest  citizen  in  temperate  and  moral  habits,  he 
is  respectable,  and  ought  to  be  respected.  Whatever 
theoretic  learning  he  delights  in  may  be  easily  obtained 
in  leisure  hours  ; and  if  his  taste  is  not  for  any  kind  of 
theory,  he  can  easily  amuse  himself  in  other  and  more 
attractive  fields  of  recreation.  Learning  in  itself  is 
only  of  importance  to  a few  special  aptitudes,  while 
skilful  industry  is  useful  to  the  whole  community. 
Practical  civilization,  therefore,  is  not  so  difficult  to 
spread  amongst  all  nations  as  might  be  thought  at  first, 
by  those  who  dwell  on  abstruse  science  and  religious 
creeds  as  the  main  sources  of  elevation  for  ignorant 
races  and  populations.  Eailways  and  telegraphs,  steam- 
ships and  manufacturing  industry  carried  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  will  soon  call  forth  intelligence  and  skill 
where  these  lie  dormant  for  want  of  opportunity  and 
culture  ; and  where  savage  races  cannot  learn  to  work 
at  any  useful  art  or  craft,  they  will  rapidly  disappear, 
to  make  room  for  industrial  races,  as  in  America,  during 
the  last  and  present  centuries. 

The  moralization  of  all  classes  depends  quite  as  much 
on  useful  and  agreeable  occupation  as  on  religious  in- 
struction. "Vices  of  one  kind  or  another  are  as  rife 
among  the  upper  and  the  middle  classes  of  society  as 
amongst  the  working  classes,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  notwithstanding  the  “ superior  education” 
of  the  rich  compared  with  the  practical  experience  of 
useful  industry  amongst  the  poor. 

History  shows  us  the  continual  struggles  of  humanity 
as  a field  of  observation,  and  these  struggles  relate  to 
questions  of  interests  and  passions,  liberty  and  despot- 
ism, in  various  degrees  of  social  organization  and  succes- 
sive transformation.  Liberty  and  anarchy,  monopoly 
and  despotism;  obstructive  arrests  of  social  develop- 
ment, destructive  conflicts  between  ararchy  and  despot- 
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ism  ; these  have  hitherto  been  the  withering  character- 
istics of  collective  evolution. 

Where  liberty  leads  to  anarchy,  monopoly  and  des- 
potism" seem  necessary  for  a time,  to  secure  order  ol  a 
low  degree  ; and  when  this  becomes  tyrannical,  in  lieu 
of  being  paternal,  rebellion  is  inevitable,  as  a means  of 
overturning  an  obstructive  policy  of  stagnation  and 
arrested  development. 

When  obstructive  conservatism  attempts  to  arrest 
social  progress  by  monopoly  and  force,  1 evolutionary 
passions  are  excited,  and  violent  changes  are  effected  ; 
where  progressive  conservatism  adopts  useful  innovations 
and  gradual  reforms,  transformations  are  effected  easily 
and  beneficially  for  all,  without  serious  injury  to  any 
part  of  the  community. 

TERRESTRIAL  WEALTH. 

Natural  productions  may  be  continuously  improved 
by  culture.  It  is,  in  fact,  man’s  interest  and  his  duty 
to  improve  them,  and  thus  fulfil  his  destiny  on  earth. 
He  is  no  doubt  placed  here  for  his  own  benefit  and 
pleasure,  happiness  and  elevation,  but  he  is  also  here 
for  the  improvement  of  the  realms  of  nature,  in  conscious 
or  unconscious  co-operation  with  all  the  humanities  of 
our  solar  system. 

The  realms  of  nature  on  our  globe  have  already  been 
to  some  extent  improved  by  successive  ages  of  industry. 
Realized  amounts  of  health  and  wealth  differ  in  succes- 
sive periods,  and  might  be  roughly  estimated  at  any 
given  epoch,  by  a careful  calculation.  We  may  also  see 
that  very  little  has  been  done  at  present  by  mankind, 
compared  with  what  may  be  conceived  of  a thorough 
cultivation  of  all  the  globe,  and  of  humanity  itself,  or- 
ganized as  one  universal  brotherhood  of  active,  intelli- 
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gent,  and  co-operative  families,  conscious  of  their  powers 
to  bestow  happiness  on  all  living  creatures. 

We  do  not  expect  animals  to  care  for  anything  but 
themselves  and  their  own  offspring,  wdiile  human  beings 
are  expected  to  feel  some  interest  in  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, of  this  world  and  of  all  worlds. 

Geographical  relations  of  small  ancl  large  communities. 
— It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  relations  of  human 
communities  of  all  degrees  to  the  natural  delimitations 
of  geographical  regions,  islands,  and  continents.  Family 
homes  in  towns  or  villages  are  naturally  confined  to 
small  portions  of  land,  and  so  are  municipal  parishes  or 
townships.  Provincial  divisions  seem  to  have  been 
limited  by  nature  to  river-basins  between  mountain 
elevations,  for  the  convenience  of  river-navigation,  cul- 
tural irrigation,  and  industrial  or  professional  intercourse. 
National  boundaries  are  not,  perhaps,  as  definitely  fixed 
by  nature  as  river-basins  and  mountain  ridges  ; still 
there  are  maritime  boundaries  and  alpine  chains,  which 
form  definite  limitations  and  divisions,  for  states,  and 
empires  ; and  these  again  form  contiguous  sub-divisions 
of  separate  continents  or  natural  groups  of  islands  in 
archipelagoes,  which  may  ultimately,  with  advantage  to 
themselves,  form  alliances  or  confederations  for  mutual 
co-operation,  in  questions  of  common  interest  and  im- 
provement. Separate  continents  and  archipelagoes  may 
also  find  advantage,  ultimately,  in  confederate  alliance 
for  the  universal  culture  of  the  globe,  and  the  physical 
well-being  of  mankind.  The  spiritual  interests  of  man- 
kind will  lead  to  amphicosmic  unity  and  mutuality  be- 
tween celestial  and  terrestrial  humanities,  in  harmony 
with  those  of  other  globes  and  spheres  of  the  solar 
system  ; and  possibly,  for  aught  we  know,  in  harmony 
with  the  humanities  of  other  solar  systems. 

This  is  looking  far  ahead,  but  science  knows  no  other 
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bounds  than  those  of  human  reason,  and  the  laws  of 
order  in  the  universe. 


AMPHICOSMIC  CONDITIONS. 

These  are  natural  world  conditions  and  relations  of 
life  and  happiness;  lymbic  world  conditions  of  incarnation 
and  resurrection  ; spiritual  world  conditions  and  rela- 
tions of  inspiration  and  co-operation  ; ontological  condi- 
tions and  relations  of  immortal  life  and  perfectibility. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  these  questions  in  a simple  out- 
line of  the  conditions  of  existence.  The  following  table 
will  give  a systematic  view  of  ultimate  sociological  unity 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  forecast  a general  outline  in 
parallel  with  the  known  type  of  organic  unity  in  the 
faculties  and  functions  of  an  individual  organism. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANISM. 
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OUTLINES  OF  EVOLUTIVE  SOCIOLOGY. 

“ Self-love  and  social  are  the  same,”  it  has  been  said, 
when  duly  understood  ; and  this  is  true  in  principle, 
though  far  from  being  realized  in  practice.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  laws  of  harmony  between  -self-love  and  the 
force  of  social  sympathy,  just  as  there  are  laws  of  har- 
mony between  the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  forces 
of  our  solar  system  ; laws  of  individual  and  collective 
evolution  and  organization  in  all  the  realms  of  nature. 
Can  these  laws  be  discovered  by  mankind  ? Is  there 
any  light  in  nature  and  in  revelation  to  guide  us  in  the 
search  ? In  Scripture  we  read  such  texts  as  these  : — 

“ I form  the  light,  and  create  darkness  ; I make 
peace  and  create  evil ; I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things” 
(Isaiah  xlv,  7). 

“ Remember  the  former  things  of  old  ; for  I am  God 
and  there  is  none  else  : I am  God  and  there  is  none 
like  me.  Declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done, 
saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I will  do  all  my 
pleasure  : calling  a ravenous  bird  from  the  East,  the 
man  that  executeth  my  counsel  from  a far  country  : 
yea,  I have  spoken  it : I will  also  bring  it  to  pass : I 
have  purposed  it,  I will  also  do  it”  (Isaiah  xlvi.  9). 
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Thus  the  end  is  foreseen  from  the  beginning  in  the 
evolution  of  collective  humanity,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
individual  life  and  destiny.  We  know  that  individual 
evolution  results  in  the  organization  of  a body  in  which 
all  the  parts  co-operate  in  associative  unity,  and  hence 
we  suppose  that  collective  evolution  will  result  in  the 
organization  of  a complex  organism,  in  which  all  the 
parts  will  co-operate  in  fraternal  unity.  The  evolution 
of  the  experiential  soul  is  dependent  on  that  of  the  in- 
dividual body  as  an  instrument  of  labour.  Still,  the 
faculties  of  the  spirit  are  co-extensive  with  the  organs 
of  the  body  in  both  the  individual  and  the  collective 
organisms ; and  as  in  individual  biology  we  analyze 
both  soul  and  body,  so  in  collective  biology  we  have  to 
analyze  both  instrumental  and  artistic  organisms.  To 
have  a comprehensive  view  of  evolutive  laws  of  order, 
we  must  not  only  analyze  human  nature,  but  all  the 
realms  with  which  human  reason  is  connected,  as  neces- 
sary conditions  of  life  and  organization.  And  not  only 
analyze  the  permanent  realms  of  nature,  but  also  the 
temporary  factors  and  functions  of  social  evolution, 
which  will  become  useless  and  be  cast  away  as  “ after- 
births” when  terrestrial  humanity  is  fully  organized  as 
a social  brotherhood. 

Evolutive  problems— We  can  easily  discern  the  out- 
lines of  a bird,  a fish,  a reptile,  or  a mammal  in  the 
early  phases  of  embryonic  evolution,  and  even  see  to 
what  species  an  embryo  belongs  before  it  is  completely 
formed.  This  is  not  so  easy  in  collective  humanity, 
since  we  do  not  know  what  are  the  varieties  of  social 
organism  on  different  planets  ; but  we  may  easily  dis- 
cern the  points  of  organic  similarity  between  the  collec- 
tive and  the  individual  organisms  of  mankind  on  our 
own  globe  ; not  only  in  the  adult  state,  but  even  in 
their  relative  phases  of  metamorphic  evolution.  For 
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instance,  it  is  evident  that  the  roads  and  railways, 
rivers  and  canals  (not  to  mention  ocean  tracts  of  circu- 
lation), are  analogous  to  the  circulatory  system  of  the 
individual  body,  and  that  telegraphic  wires  and  sema- 
phores correspond  to  nerves  and  molecular  motions  ; 
and  just  as  we  observe  the  gradual  formation  and  ex- 
tension of  nerves  and  vessels  in  the  evolution  of  a chick 
in  the  egg,  or  of  a human  foetus  in  utero,  so  we  may 
observe  the  formation  and  the  gradual  extension  of  rail- 
ways and  electric  telegraphs  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  as  the  most  recent  and  perfect  means  of  circula- 
tion and  instantaneous  communication  hitherto  known 
on  our  globe.  These  improved  systems  of  rapid  circu- 
lation and  communication  have  been  formed,  in  fact, 
within  the  present  century,  and  thus  denote  an  epoch 
of  important  progress  in  the  formation  of  an  instru- 
mental organism.  As  soon  as  nerves  and  vessels  extend 
to  every  part  of  the  foetus,  other  systems  and  series  of 
oi’gans,  rudely  formed,  gather  rapidly  around  them, 
and  the  body  being  now  almost  complete  in  form  and 
symmetry,  slowly  grows  in  size  and  relative  perfection 
until  ready  to  be  born,  and  undergo  a further  process 
of  dependent  evolution  at  the  mother’s  breast,  before 
its  teeth  pierce  through  the  gums,  enabling  it  to  live  on 
stronger  food,  and  grow  in  strength  up  to  the  adult 
proportions  of  maturity,  and  then  decline,  to  end  a full 
career  in  this  world,  as  a passage  to  another. 

What  these  phases  of  individual  evolution  represent 
in  collective  life  may  be  a problem  difficult  to  solve,  at 
present,  although  future  science  will  no  doubt  be  able 
to  penetrate  the  mystery.  Enough  for  the  day  are  the 
difficulties  thereof,  and  what  we  have  to  discern  now  is 
the  actual  state  of  social  evolution,  and  the  means  of 
future  progress. 

While  the  instrumental  organism  is  being  formed  by 
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slow  degrees,  are  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  collective 
soul  and  mind  unconsciously  developed,  as  instincts  in 
individuals  ? or  somewhat  consciously  to  men  of  science, 
though  more  or  less  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of  ignorant 
mankind  ? There,  is  at  least,  a partial  consciousness  of 
the  evolution  of  arts  and  sciences  (which  form  the  ex- 
periential instinct  and  mind  of  the  collective  foetus),  in 
parallel  with  the  invention  and  construction  of  ma- 
chinery and  physical  appliances  ; and  these  again  keep 
pace  with  the  political  evolution  of  industrial  commu- 
nities ; so  that  as  the  experiential  body,  soul,  mind,  and 
spirit  of  the  individual  foetus  are  formed  together  in  the 
womb,  to  be  immensely  developed  after  birth,  so  the 
collective  body  of  physical  instrumentalities,  the  collec- 
tive soul  of  instincts  and  delightful  arts,  the  collective 
mind  of  sciences,  and  the  collective  spirit  of  organized 
communities,  are  evolved  together,  during  the  successive 
phases  of  metamorphic  progress,  to  be  immensely  de- 
veloped, after  social  evolution  is  complete,  and  the  well- 
formed  infantine  collective  organism  is  born  into  a new 
world  of  light  and  social  communion  with  the  humani- 
ties of  other  globes  and  spheres,  as  well  as  with  the 
spiritual  world  of  our  own  planet.  A glimpse  of  the 
difference  between  the  present  and  the  future  state  of 
humanity  on  earth  is  given  in  different  parts  of  the 
Bible,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  text — “ The 
light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold  as  the  light  of 
seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the 
breach  of  His  people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their 
wound”  (Isaiah  xxxi.  26). 

The  light  of  the  moon  is  a reflected  light  from  the 
sun,  just  as  the  light  of  science  is  a reflected  light  of 
truth  from  the  works  of  the  Creator,  the  Eternal  Prin- 
ciple of  law  and  order.  The  light  of  revelation  is  from 
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the  spiritual  world,  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life  and 
light,  the  sun  of  righteousness  and  spiritual  truth.  The 
light  of  science,  then,  will  eventually  be  the  same  as 
the  light  of  revelation  ; truth  reflected  from  the  works 
of  God  will  be  the  same  as  truth  revealed  directly  in 
the  Word  of  God.  And  the  light  of  the  sun  of  revela- 
tion from  the  spiritual  world  shall  be  seven  times  as 
great,  after  humanity  has  been  fully  organized,  as  it  is 
during  the  “ seven  days,”  or  periods,  of  metamorphic 
evolution. 

The  end  which  was  “ declared  from  the  beginning, 
and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet 
done”  (Isaiah  xlvi.  9),  is  plainly  described  in  the  two 
last  chapters  of  Isaiah:  “For  behold  I create  new 
heavens  and  a new  earth  : and  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered,  nor  come  into  mind.  . . . And  I will 
rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and  joy  in  my  people  : and  the 
voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her,  nor  the 
voice  of  crying.”  “ There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an 
infant  of  days  : for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years 
old ; but  the  sinner  being  an  hundred  years  old  shall 
be  accursed.  And  they  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit 
them ; and  they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit 
of  them.  They  shall  not  build  and  another  inhabit ; 
they  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat ; for  as  the  days 
of  a tree,  are  the  days  of  My  people,  and  Mine  elect 
shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands.  They  shall 
not  labour  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble  ; for  they 
are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their  off- 
spring with  them.” 

“ And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  before  they  call,  I 
will  answer ; and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I will 
hear.  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and 
the  lion  sha]l  eat  straw  like  the  bullock ; and  dust  shall 
be  the  serpents  meat.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
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in  all  My  holy  mountain,  saitli  the  Lord”  (Isaiah  Ixv. 
17-25). 

“ As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I com- 
fort you;  and  ye  shall  be  comforted  in  Jerusalem. 
And  when  ye  see  this  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and 
your  bones  shall  flourish  like  an  herb ; and  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  known  toward  His  servants,  and  indig- 
nation toward  His  enemies.  For,  behold,  the  Lord  will 
come  with  fire,  and  with  His  chariots  like  a whirlwind, 
to  render  His  anger  with  fury,  and  His  rebuke  with 
flames  of  fire.  For  by  fire  and  by  His  sword  ” (the 
word  of  truth)  “ will  the  Lord  plead  with  all  flesh  : and 
the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  many.” 

“ They  that  sanctify  themselves  in  the  gardens  be- 
hind one  tree  in  the  midst,  eating  swine’s  flesh,  and  the 
abomination,  and  the  mouse,  shall  be  consumed  to- 
gether, saith  the  Lord.  For  I know  their  works  and 
their  thoughts  : it  shall  come  that  I will  gather  all 
nations  and  all  tongues  ; and  they  shall  come  and  see 
My  glory.  And  I will  set  a sign  among  them,  and  I 
will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  unto  the  nations, 
to  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow;  to 
Tubal  and  Javan  ; to  the  Isles  afar  off,  that  have  not 
heard  My  fame,  neither  have  seen  My  glory ; and 
they  shall  declare  My  glory  among  the  Gentiles.  And 
they  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  for  an  offering  unto 
the  Lord  out  of  all  nations,  upon  horses  and  in  chariots, 
and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts, 
to  My  holy  mountain  Jerusalem,  saith  the  Lord,  as  the 
children  of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a clean  vessel 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  I will  also  take  of 
them  for  priests  and  for  Levites,  saith  the  Lord. 

“ For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which 
I will  make,  shall  remain  before  Me,  saith  the  Lord,  so 
shall  your  seed  and  your  name  remain.” 
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Thus  is  foreseen  and  foretold  the  end  of  spiritual 
darkness  and  imperfection  during  the  metamorphic 
phases  of  social  evolution,  and  the  birth  of  collective 
mankind  into  a new  world  of  spiritual  light  and  peace 
on  earth — a new  heavens  of  spiritual  communion,  and 
a new  earth  of  social  community. 

It  is  further  written,  “ I will  not  contend  for  ever 
with  the  guilty,  and  My  wrath  shall  not  endure  for 
ever  ; for  all  spirits  are  of  My  Spirit,  and  the  souls 
which  I have  made”  (Isaiah  lvii.  16,  as  translated 
from  the  Vulgate  by  De  Lacy,  in  French).  The  text  is 
otherwise  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  : thus,  “ For 
I will  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I be  always 
wroth ; for  the  sp)irit  should  fail  before  Me,  and  the 
souls  which  I have  made.”  We  leave  Hebrew  scholars 
to  decide  which  of  these  translations  is  nearest  the 
original  text,  but  the  first  is  most  easily  understood. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  words,  “ dust  shall  be  the 
serpent’s  meat  ” ? Is  not  the  “ serpent,”  in  Scripture, 
the  spirit  of  unbelief  ? in  love  with  the  delights  of 
the  flesh,  and  opposed  to  faith  in  spiritual  revelations, 
and  obedience  to  spiritual  laws  or  commandments  ? Was 
not  this  the  devil  who  tempted  Eve  to  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  the  forbidden  tree  ? Is  not  this  spirit  of  unbelief, 
this  Satan  of  the  Bible,  still  busy  in  the  world,  for  a 
useful  purpose  of  social  evolution  from  a state  of  igno- 
rance and  innocence  to  a state  of  knowledge  and  rela- 
tive perfection?  This  spirit  of  unbelief  in  spiritual 
revelation  is  still  to  live,  but  “ dust  shall  be  the  serpent’s 
meat.”  Is  not  the  atomic  philosophy  of  materialists, 
and  the  science  of  molecular  physics  and  mechanics  in 
the  universe,  the  “ dust  ” on  which  the  spirit  of  unbe- 
lief in  man  feeds  now,  and  will  always  feed  ? 

It  is  not  written  that  this  spirit  of  unbelief  shall  die, 
but  that  “ dust  shall  be  the  serpent’s  meat ;”  and  we 
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may  easily  conceive  that  the  science  of  atoms,  or  of 
physical  nature,  will  always  be  the  delight  of  unbe- 
lievers in  the  revelations  of  a spiritual  world. 

Believers  can  easily  understand  that  the  light  of 
Scripture  is  a guide  to  our  path  in  the  study  of  natural 
phenomena,  while  the  book  of  nature  is  open  before  us, 
as  well  as  the  book  of  revelation.  Let  us  consult  the 
book  of  nature,  then,  in  all  the  known  phenomena  of 
individual  evolution,  as  a type  of  the  unknown,  or  only 
partially  known,  phenomena  of  social  evolution. 

In  dealing  with  questions  of  evolution,  we  must  take 
the  four  organisms  of  collective  unity  one  by  one,  al- 
though they  are  formed  together  simultaneously  in 
history.  We  may  first  trace  the  gradual  formation  of 
physical  instrumentalities ; then  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
human  ingenuity,  by  which  these  instrumentalities  are 
made  useful,  and  the  evolution  of  the  sciences  which 
explain  the  laws  of  order  in  nature  and  in  society  ; 
and,  finally,  the  evolution  of  society  itself,  as  a collec- 
tive organism. 

PART  I.— INSTRUMENTAL  EVOLUTION. 

Man  is  born  naked  in  the  world,  and  has  to  make 
tents  and  clothing  for  himself  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  and 
also  to  invent  and  construct  implements  of  industry 
and  warfare  to  protect  himself  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  seasons  in  variable  climates,  as  well  as  to  defend 
himself  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  wilder 
ti’ibes  of  savage  men.  Fig  leaves  are  said  to  have  been 
his  earliest  forms  of  clothing  in  a genial  clime,  and 
sticks  or  stones  his  earliest  implements.  The  age  of 
stone,  the  age  of  bronze,  and  the  age  of  iron,  as  raw 
materials  of  implemental  manufacture,  are  supposed  by 
some  antiquarians  to  have  been  successive  phases  of  evo- 
lutive progress  in  the  arts,  while  others  suppose  that 
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all  these  elements  may  have  been  used  simultaneously 
by  ignorant  races  in  different  regions,  just  as  we  find 
uncultivated  races  at  the  present  time  in  different  con  - 
ditions,  some  using  stone  implements,  others  bronze, 
and  others  implements  of  iron ; or  some  of  stone,  some 
of  bronze,  and  some  of  iron,  made  and  used  by  the  same 
tribe  in  the  same  country. 

Snaring  and  fishing  implements  being  first  required 
as  aids  in  procuring  food  and  skins  for  clothing,  were 
no  doubt  earliest  invented  and  constructed,  simul- 
taneously with  the  means  of  forming  wigwams  or  tents 
for  protection  against  excessive  heat  or  cold,  rain  or 
snow,  wind  and  storm,  along  with  fire  to  ward  off  the 
intrusions  of  venomous  insects  and  ravenous  animals  of 
all  sorts,  the  enemies  of  man. 

Static  implements  were  everywhere  constructed  long 
before  dynamic  mechanisms,  such  as  sailing-boats, 
wind-mills  and  water-mills,  clocks  and  watches,  steam- 
engines  and  locomotives,  were  ever  thought  of  as 
possible  inventions. 

Egypt  and  Babylonia,  India,  Persia,  and  Assyria, 
Greece  and  Rome,  came  into  existence  for  a time,  and 
passed  away  as  extinct  forms  of  social  organism,  leav- 
ing dead  languages  and  other  historical  monuments,  as 
extinct  types  of  animals  have  left  relics  of  their  horns 
and  teeth  and  bones  in  geological  strata,  while  none  of 
these  social  monuments  reveal  any  form  of  automatic 
mechanism  higher  than  sailing-ships,  wind-mills  and 
water-mills,  and  even  these  of  an  inferior  type,  as 
means  of  applying  natural  forces  to  economzie  human 
labour.  Nor  do  Asiatic  nations  of  the  present  day 
seem  more  advanced  in  these  respects  than  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  although  some  of  them  have  lately 
introduced  Western  inventions  to  a small  extent,  and 
may  possibly  ere  long  be  revolutionized  by  a more 
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extensive  use  of  railways  and  electric  telegraphs,  steam- 
ships and  manufacturing  machinery,  since  these  are  now 
available  in  Europe  and  America,  and  may  easdy  be 
carried  to  all  regions  which  are  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  Roman  world  in  Europe  under  papal  rule  and 
guidance  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  hardly  more 
advanced  in  the  formation  of  an  instrumental  organism 
of  this  dynamic  character  than  its  pagan  predecessor ; 
and  we  may  fairly  say  that  more  important  and  ingeni- 
ous mechanisms  have  been  invented  and  constructed 
since  the  invention  of  printing  than  were  known  or 
thought  of  in  the  world  before. 

We  may  regard  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  1792  as  an  epoch  of  progress  in  physical  and  mecha- 
nical art  and  science  immensely  more  influential  than 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  in  1529,  or  that  of  the 
discovery  of  America  in  1492.  The  next  century  may 
perhaps  be  still  more  prolific  than  the  last,  and  we  may 
thus  infer  that  a perfect  and  complete  instrumental 
organism  may  not  only  be  invented  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive nations  at  an  early  future  date,  but  also  be 
rapidly  imported,  until  the  whole  globe  is  covered  with 
a network  of  such  mechanisms,  and  the  human  race  in 
every  clime  elevated  to  the  rank  of  intellectual  crafts- 
men, directing  delicate  and  powerful  machinery  in  all 
the  leading  arts  of  production  and  distribution,  not 
only  of  the  necessaries,  but  also  of  the  comforts  and  the 
luxuries  of  physical  existence  ; not  to  mention  those  of 
moral  and  mental  education  and  instruction. 

Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  very  backward  at 
present,  and  slow  to  take  advantage  of  improvements 
elsewhere  realized.  Eastern  nations  seem  still  more 
backward  and  slow  to  move,  while  African  and  Austra- 
lian tribes  appear  to  be  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition 
of  ignorance  and  animality.  A hundred  years  may  see 
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great  changes,  but  a thousand  years  may  be  required 
to  colonize  and  civilize  the  most  ignorant  and  barren 
portions  of  the  globe  and  of  humanity. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  history  of  invention  and 
discovery  in  successive  generations,  as  these  records  are 
easily  found  in  works  already  written ; such  as  Whew  el’s 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  and  the  history  of 
arts  and  manufactures  by  other  authors.  We  have 
only  to  point  to  the  known  facts  and  dates  of  modern 
inventions  and  the  facts  of  continuous  progress  as  con- 
firmations of  our  hypothesis  of  social  evolution.  The 
present  state  of  instrumental  evolution  may  be  seen  at 
a glance  in  the  systematic  table  in  the  first  part  of 
organic  sociology. 

PART  II. -ARTISTIC  EVOLUTION. 

For  a general  view  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  mankind, 
we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  synoptic  table,  page  219 
of  Part  i.,  Book  ii. , organic  sociology,  in  which  he  will 
find  a parallel  of  a complete  instinctual  artistic  organ- 
ism corresponding  to  all  the  systems  and  series  of 
organs  in  an  individual  body.  At  present  we  have 
only  to  examine  how  far  these  systems  have  been 
already  organized  on  a small  scale,  and  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  future  developments  in  each 
department  of  useful  art  and  industry. 

Viatobial  Arts  and  Appliances. — These  may  be 
distinguished  as  aerial,  territorial,  aquatic,  and  subter- 
ranean. In  the  first  of  these  departments  little  has  been 
done.  Balloons  are  only  toys  of  little  use,  but  they  in- 
dicate a want  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  initiate 
a series  of  attempts  to  satisfy  that  want.  This  seems  to 
correspond  to  a foetal  state  of  evolution  in  the  lungs  not 
yet  readyfor  respiration,  while  the  heart  and  blood-vessels 
are  fully  formed  and  in  constant  activity  of  function. 
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Aerial  locomotion  is  not  yet  realized,  while  territorial 
locomotion  is  in  a state  of  full  development,  rapidly 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Aquatic  locomo- 
tion is  also  well  supplied  with  means  of  rapid  circula- 
tion on  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals. 

Railways  and  steam-ships  cover  the  earth  and  the 
ocean  in  all  directions  already,  and  a few  centuries  may 
not  improbably  be  quite  enough  to  complete  that  system 
which  has  been  so  rapidly  and  so  extensively  developed 
in  the  present  age. 

Commercial  Arts  and  Appliances. — Ranks  of  all 
descriptions,  insurance  companies,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  agencies  of  the  stock  exchange,  have  been 
developed  in  the  present  age  to  an  extent  which 
embraces  all  civilized  nations,  and  need  only  be  carried 
by  colonial  establishments  to  uncultured  regions  to 
become  a complete  system  for  mankind.  A few  cen- 
turies may  do  as  much  for  this  commercial  extension 
as  for  viatorial  circulation  in  every  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, in  parallel  with  a corresponding  system  of  tele- 
graphic wires  and  cables. 

Telegraphic  Arts  and  Appliances.  — Electro- 
telegraphic wires  in  the  social  organism  (analogous 
to  nervous  threads  in  the  individual  body)  are 
already  formed  in  bundles  running  side  by  side  with 
railways  everywhere  in  Europe  and  America  (as  nerves 
along  with  blood-vessels),  not  to  mention  submerged 
cables  which  unite  continents  and  islands  in  the 
most  active  regions  of  the  earth.  Nothing  superior 
to  these  as  instruments  of  rapid  communication  can 
well  be  imagined,  and  thence  we  may  deem  them  rela- 
tively final  inventions  of  a telegraphic  mechanism, 
which  having  spread  so  rapidly  within  the  last  half 
century,  could  easily  be  extended,  if  colonies  were  once 
established  in  uncultivated  regions;  and  the  telegraphic 
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system  would  hasten  rather  than  retard  colonial  exten- 
sion. Aerial,  aquatic,  and  tellurial  means  of  telegraphy 
are  already  applied  in  various  ways  to  supplement  elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraphs,  and  these  minor  methods  may 
be  made  more  generally  useful. 

Cultural  Arts  and  Crafts. — Agricultural  and 
horticultural  arts  and  crafts  seem  rapidly  advancing 
towards  perfection,  while  the  arts  of  breeding  and  im- 
proving cattle  of  all  kinds  are  hardly  less  advanced  in 
some  localities.  Want  of  capital  is  more  felt  than  want 
of  art  and  skill  to  improve  inferior  lands.  As  colonists 
increase  in  all  directions,  they  can  easily  apply  the  arts 
and  appliances  of  a superior  method  of  producing  and 
improving  soil  and  stock,  so  that  nothing  new  of  much 
importance  seems  to  be  required  in  this  department  for 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  earth,  as  fast  as  the 
human  race  can  occupy  it  and  establish  civilized  com- 
munities. 

Training  Arts  and  Crafts. — The  art  of  training 
animals  for  special  work  has  been  carried  to  perfec- 
tion in  some  cases,  and  that  of  training  human  beings 
for  useful  occupations  and  professions  is  practically 
far  advanced,  although  many  branches  of  general 
education  are  still  too  much  neglected.  This  branch 
of  social  art  and  application  may  be  deemed  already 
far  advanced  in  practical  experience,  only  waiting  for 
more  general  application  in  Europe  and  America  as  a 
nursery  for  all  improvements  to  be  sown  broadcast  by 
emigration  and  colonial  enterprise. 

Farmers  and  gardeners  may  soon  learn  all  that  new 
inventions  and  new  sciences  make  applicable  in  the  arts 
of  cultivation  and  selection.  Artisans  become  ac- 
quainted practically  with  the  arts  of  working  looms  and 
engines  as  fast  as  they  are  brought  into  general  opera- 
tion. The  use  of  tools  and  implements  of  every  kind 
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is  now  an  art,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  branch  of  indus- 
try ; the  skilful  workman  is  no  longer  a mere  tool  him- 
self— a beast  of  burden  like  a horse,  whose  physical 
strength  is  all  that  is  required  for  laborious  toil.  A 
craftsman  is  really  an  artist  in  any  useful  branch  of 
industry,  and  often  more  intelligent  than  a musician  or 
a painter,  an  actor  or  a sculptor,  who  may  claim  the 
rank  of  artist,  if  he  have  a vein  of  poetic  inspiration  in 
his  nature,  but  not  as  a mere  copyist  or  imitator  of  a 
work  of  art. 

The  chef-d’oeuvres  of  the  fine  arts  are  the  poetry  of 
inspiration,  but  many  of  the  useful  arts  and  crafts  re- 
quire as  much  skill  and  ingenuity  in  practice  as  the 
finest  of  the  fine  arts  ; and  in  many  instances  a skilful 
mechanic  earns  more  money  than  a fiddler  or  an  actor 
of  no  repute. 

Alimentary  Arts  and  Craets. — Hunting  and 
fishing  arts  and  snares,  culinary  arts  and  imple- 
ments, condimental  or  digestive  arts  and  appliances, 
hygienic  arts  and  ingenuities — such  as  ventilation, 
scavengery,  washing  and  cleansing  clothes  and  habi- 
tations, bathing  and  warming  or  cooling  the  body  to 
secure  healthy  nutrition  and  secretion, — these  and 
many  other  arts  and  crafts  connected  with  alimentation 
and  digestion  have  been  highly  developed  in  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  and  may  easily  be  spread  abroad  as  fast 
as  emigration  and  colonization.  Butchers  and  poul- 
terers, bakers  and  brewers,  millers  and  corn  factors, 
fishermen  and  sportsmen,  cooks  and  waiters,  butlers 
and  hotel  keepers,  restaurators  and  tavern  keepers, 
cafes  and  confectioners,  chemists  and  druggists,  herbal- 
ists and  perfumers,  surgeons  and  physicians,  are  already 
superabundant,  and  may  easily  follow  in  the  footsteps 

of  colonists  all  over  the  globe. 

Textile  Arts  and  Crafts.— Dressing  skins  and 
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furs  of  all  kinds,  making  paper,  felting  wool,  spinning 
threads  or  ropes,  netting  and  weaving  tissues  and 
cloths  of  all  descriptions,  are  crafts  and  appliances 
which  have  been  developed  to  a wonderful  extent 
during  the  present  century ; and  we  can  hardly  ima- 
gine any  great  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  preparing  leather,  weaving  or  felting 
tissues,  printing  and  ornamenting  stuffs  of  any  kind  ; 
so  that  gradual  extension  in  colonial  settlements  seems 
all  that  is  necessary  to  render  these  arts  and  crafts 
universal  in  all  the  habitable  regions  of  the  globe. 

Improvements  may  be  made  in  all  these  arts,  but  the 
main  thing  wanting  to  improve  the  race  at  present  is 
to  practically  educate  the  people  in  all  these  useful  arts, 
or  send  colonies  of  well-trained  families  to  occupy  the 
lands  encumbered  by  mere  savages  in  uncultivated 
regions. 

Protective  and  Ornamental  Arts  and  Crafts. — 
The  clothing  of  the  body  employs  numerous  arts  and 
crafts — such  as  those  of  tailors  and  dressmakers,  hatters 
and  glovers,  hosiers  and  cordwainers  ; and  along  with 
these,  some  ornamental  crafts  for  dyeing  silks  and 
satins,  printing  and  glazing  calicoes,  making  lace  and 
embroidery,  jewels  and  cosmetics  (not  to  mention 
appliances  for  lighting  and  heating  apartments)  ; 
upholsterers  and  cabinetmakers,  cutlers  and  gun- 
makers,  manufacturers  of  arms  and  armour  of  all  kinds 
for  self-defence ; police  and  military  corps  for  protecting 
the  community  against  internal  and  external  foes  to 
peace  and  prosperity.  Naval  and  military  arts  are 
probably  as  far  advanced  as  they  need  be  for  all  pur- 
poses until  the  earth  is  civilized  in  all  regions,  when  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  transformed  and  applied  as 
industrial  armies  to  really  useful  purposes.  No  vast 
improvements  may  be  looked  for  in  the  clothing  and 
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upholstering  arts  and  methods,  so  that  here  again 
extension  seems  the  main  desideratum  for  progressive 
evolution. 

Mechanical  Arts  and  Crafts. — New  inventions 
and  appliances  may  be  looked  for  to  any  extent  in 
this  direction  ; but  still  enough  is  known  already 
to  free  the  human  race  in  a great  measure  from  the 
drudgery  of  physical  toil  as  a necessity  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  Steam-ploughs  and  thrashing-ma- 
chines, with  innumerable  implements  of  husbandry  for 
saving  human  labour  have  been  applied  to  agriculture, 
and  nearly  all  kinds  of  manufacture  are  now  increased 
by  the  aid  of  ingenious  and  powerful  machinery.  All 
that  craftsmen  have  to  do,  in  most  cases,  is  to  use  their 
skill  and  save  their  labour  by  guiding  and  controlling 
mechanisms  that  do  the  heavy  work. 

Molecular  physics  and  mechanics  are  also  as  much 
employed  almost  as  static  and  dynamic  mechanisms  in 
useful  labour.  Explosive  compounds  work  for  the 
miner  in  splitting  and  dispersing  blocks  of  stone  and 
earth ; electro-magnetic  conduction  carries  messages 
swiftly  as  the  lightning  flash ; torpedoes  guard  the 
shores  and  splinter  hostile  fleets ; artillery  is  equally 
effective  on  the  land  ; steam  engines  draw  up  coals  and 
minerals  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; drag  trains  of 
merchandise,  a hundred  tons  or  more,  some  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  and  lighter  weights  a thousand  miles  in 
one  short  day  and  night. 

The  inexhaustible  sources  of  physical  force  in  nature 
are  now  the  slaves  of  man  applied  to  every  sort  of 
work.  Light,  heat,  electricity,  and  gravitation,  photo- 
graph pictures,  work  steam  engines,  water-mills,  and 
wind-mills,  electric  telegraphs  and  numerous  other 
kinds  of  mechanism,  invented  and  constructed  by 
human  ingenuity,  and  only  waiting  to  be  multiplied  to 
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form  a working  plant  of  artificial  instrumentalities  for 
man  in  every  region  of  the  globe. 

Men  may  be  taught  these  practical  arts  as  fast  as 
capital  and  enterprise  spread  from  one  region  to  another 
in  any  part  of  the  world  ; and  therefore,  without  waiting 
for  improvements  or  new  inventions,  we  may  conceive 
that  a comparatively  rapid  extension  of  known  appli- 
ances to  colonial  settlements  might  easily  people  the 
earth  and  civilize  the  race  in  all  directions. 

Building  and  Engineering  Arts  and  Crafts. — - 
Architectural  arts  and  engineering  have  attained  a 
high  degree  of  practical  perfection,  and  might  easily  be 
carried  into  all  the  regions.  Mining  and  quarrying 
labours  are  still  rude,  though  much  facilitated  by  art 
and  ingenuity  ; smelting  ores  and  forging  metals  are 
common  arts  ; ceramic  arts  are  also  much  advanced  in 
making  useful  pottery,  as  well  as  ornamental  tablets  ; 
glass  of  all  shapes  and  qualities  is  also  common  ; while 
smiths  and  metal  workers  have  carried  their  respective 
arts  and  crafts  to  relative  perfection,  for  the  uses,  com- 
forts, and  delights  of  man.  Evolutive  extension,  rather 
than  transformation,  may  be  predicated  as  the  future 
aim  of  all  these  several  arts. 

Linguistic  Arts  and  Crafts. — All  the  practical 
arts  and  instrumentalities  of  music,  language,  and  the 
drama,  may  be  classed  under  one  general  head,  and 
these  have  nearly  attained  to  relative  perfection.  No 
really  metamorphic  changes  may  be  now  required  in 
this  direction ; and  therefore  we  may  say  that  exten- 
sion of  that  which  is  already  known  is  what  we  may 
expect  in  future  as  the  natural  evolution  of  this  part  of 
the  social  organism. 

Arts  and  Crafts  of  Government. — These  are 
social,  religious,  political,  and  economic;  and  though 
very  rude  in  barbarous  nations,  they  are  rapidly  ad- 
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vancing  towards  relative  perfection  in  constitutional 
states.  Municipal  government  is  attracting  much 
attention ; ecclesiastical  modes  of  government  and 
charitable  institutions  are  calling  loudly  for  reform  and 
progress  ; political  and  administrative  arts  and  crafts 
are  keenly  criticised  and  forced  to  improve  in  practical 
utility. 

Where  governments  and  corporations  despise  and 
persecute  reformers,  the  people  threaten  revolution  ; 
where  the  arts  of  government  are  least  advanced  and 
most  obstructive,  revolutions  do  occur,  like  devastating 
storms,  which  clear  the  social  atmosphere  from  noxious 
elements,  and  give  society  a start  on  newer  if  not  better 
notions  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  policy  and  pro- 
gress. 

Military  despotisms  rule  by  military  force,  while  con- 
stitutional monarchies  and  republics  rule  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  improving  as  general  prosperity  and 
knowledge  spread  amongst  the  people.  Wars  and 
revolutions  may  convulse  Europe  for  a time,  and  drive 
the  people  to  America  and  to  Australia,  but  that  may 
possibly  accelerate,  rather  than  retard  the  general  dis- 
persion of  skilful  artisans. 

PAET  III.— MENTAL  EVOLUTION. 

The  instincts  of  a duckling  seem  to  be  as  fully  formed 
as  the  body  when  it  leaves  the  shell  in  which  it  has 
been  hatched,  and  has  to  seek  and  select  the  food  it 
requires,  while  the  young  of  the  higher  animals  and 
man  seem  to  be  almost  as  destitute  of  instinct  as  of 
reason  at  the  time  of  birth.  Instinct,  however,  is 
rapidly  developed  in  young  animals,  and  practical  in- 
telligence in  children,  while  the  faculties  of  reason  and 
of  science  are  never  developed,  if  they  exist,  in  animals, 
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and  only  tardily  in  man.  That  which  is  imperceptible 
in  the  individual  foetus  is,  however,  quite  appreciable  in 
the  collective  embryo  of  organized  humanity.  While 
instinctual  arts  and  crafts  are  almost  completely  formed 
on  a small  scale,  in  every  department,  the  abstract 
sciences  are  still  unable  to  explain  cosmical  phenomena 
beyond  the  superficial  depths  of  solar  and  terrestrial 
physics  and  mechanics. 

Unity  of  Science. — In  our  analysis  of  the  unity  of 
science  we  have  three  primary  distinctions  ; namely, 
methodological,  cosmological,  and  ontological  sciences. 
These  are  subdivided  in  parallel  with  the  realms  of 
nature,  as  reflected  in  the  human  mind.  Let  us 
examine  these  divisions,  observing  that,  if  natural 
laws  were  not  invariable  within  given  limits,  science 
would  be  impossible  ; the  stability  of  nature  would  be 
incompatible  with  mutable  phenomena.  The  laws  of 
science  are  the  laws  of  reason  also,  and  hence  the  unit)'' 
of  science  is  a reflex  of  the  unity  of  nature. 

I.  METHODOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

Mathematics. — Geometry,  trigonometry,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  the  calculus  have  been  developed  for  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  number,  order,  weight,  and  measure 
in  all  branches  of  physical  and  mechanical  science,  and  we 
may  deem  them  relatively  perfect  in  general  outlines, 
though  still  deficient  in  some  questions  of  method,  such  as 
those  of  integration  in  the  higher  branches  of  analysis  ; 
and  as  mathematics  are  already  allied  with  biological  me- 
thodics,  the  human  mind  need  only  now  develop  experi- 
■ mental  methods  and  accurate  observations  of  physical 
and  biological  phenomena,  to  obtain  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  and  spiritual  universe,  with  a perfect 
science  of  eternal  forces,  laws,  and  principles.  The  cal- 
culus has  already  brought  the  phenomena  of  physical 
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attraction  and  repulsion  within  the  pale  of  human 
science,  as  well  as  sociological  phenomena,  by  which 
annuities  and  life  insurances,  average  risks  and  losses 
at  sea  and  on  land,  by  fire  and  storm,  or  other  acci- 
dents, are  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  com- 
pensated by  human  foresight  and  co-operation. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Sciences  are  in  a state 
of  progress,  quite  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  wealth 
and  luxury  beyond  the  simple  wants  of  man,  although 
we  cannot  easily  foresee  to  what  extent  further  pro- 
gress may  enable  these  to  multiply  the  products 
of  industry,  and  relieve  mankind  from  poverty  and 
drudgery.  Geology  has  rendered  mineral  wealth 
more  easily  accessible  ; mineralogy  has  done  the  same. 
Chemistry  has  aided  these  two  sciences  to  an  immense 
extent,  besides  improving  manufacturing  industry  in 
almost  every  department.  Physical  science,  properly 
so-called,  has  given  to  the  world  electric  telegraphs, 
with  many  forms  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus  for 
useful  purposes,  such  as  galvanoplastic  electrotyping ; 
electric  batteries  for  decomposing  mineral  substances 
and  recomposing  them  ; innumerable  useful  appliances 
of  optics,  thermotics,  and  barologics,  not  to  mention 
photography,  and  all  kinds  of  instruments  for  experi- 
mental observations  and  investigations. 

Inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  are  highly-developed 
branches  of  physical  science,  and  photologic,  tliermolo- 
gic,  electrologic,  and  barological  physics  proper  are  not 
less  marvellously  powerful  instruments  of  human  in- 
dustrv  and  mental  evolution. 

Mechanical  and  Engineering  Sciences.— The 
steam-  engine  and  the  locomotive ; railway  tunnels 
and  viaducts  ; tools  for  making  powerful  machinery  of 
all  descriptions  with  incredible  precision  and  rapidity  ; 
steamships,  power-looms,  and  hydraulic  mechanism  , 
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printing  machines  and  steam-presses  ; lifting-cranes 
and  steam-hammers  ; ingenious  cutlery  and  mathema- 
tical instruments  ; clocks  and  chronometers  ; mouldings 
and  castings  of  all  dimensions  and  varieties  ; these,  and 
innumerable  other  marvels  of  mechanical  and  engineer- 
ing science,  have  given  power  to  organize  an  artificial 
system  of  instrumentalities,  turning  the  man  who, 
formerly  a slave,  did  the  work  of  an  animal  or  a 
machine,  into  an  artist  of  intelligence  who  governs 
with  considerable  skill  an  instrumental  mechanism 
which  does  the  work  with  untiring  energy  and  mathe- 
matical precision.  Skilled  labour  has  thus  become  a 
power  in  the*  land,  and  capital  will  soon  become  the 
servant  of  a class  of  men  who  formerly  were  slaves.  The 
co-operative  association  of  capital  with  artistic  skill  will 
transform  ignorant  labourers  into  intelligent  craftsmen, 
and  thus  the  mind  of  man  will  learn  to  govern  with 
wisdom,  not  only  the  faculties  and  forces  of  his  own 
body  as  a physical  instrument,  but  also  the  much  more 
powerful  forces  and  appliances  of  artificial  instruments, 
the  obedient  agents  of  an  enlightened  master. 

Dialegmatic  Methods  and  Sciences  are  strictly 
biological  sciences  ; music  is  adapted  to  the  feelings 
and  sensations  of  mankind ; language  is  addressed 
to  human  feelings  and  affections ; dramatic  arts  ap- 
peal to  human  sympathies  and  fears,  terrors  and 
emotions  ; while  individual  and  collective  biology  de- 
pend upon  investigative  methods  for  their  due  develop- 
ment ; and  these  have  for  aim  the  biological  laws  of 
number,  order,  weight,  and  measure,  manifest  in  vital 
as  well  as  in  physical  phenomena. 

Music. — What  is  the  actual  state  of  musical  science  in 
connection  with  art,  linguistic  science,  dramatic  theory, 
or  the  laws  of  practical  histrionics  ? What  are  biological 
methodics,  in  parallel  with  mathematics,  as  a science  of 
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organic  numbers  in  the  association  of  organs  in  series,  and 
these  in  systems  ? Are  they  not  a science  of  measure 
and  proportion  in  the  relative  degrees  of  evolution,  in 
constituent  parts  of  any  special  type  of  organism  ? Are 
these  sciences  sufficiently  advanced  to  claim  the  status 
of  a relatively  perfect  evolution  in  the  mental  organism 
of  mankind  ? 

The  theory  of  music  is  now  sufficiently  developed  to 
explain  the  laws  of  acoustics  and  physiological  sensation 
which  underlie  the  arts  of  melody,  harmony,  and  musical 
composition.  We  need  not  here  dilate  on  these  princi- 
ples, as  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  them  in  our  next 
volume  ; hut  we  may  state  that  since  the  recent  inves- 
tigations of  Helmholtz  and  other  students  of  musical 
science,  in  connection  with  physiology  and  aesthetics, 
the  arts  of  musical  delight  can  hardly  be  much  more 
fully  explained  than  they  are  at  present ; so  that 
mental  evolution  in  this  department  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  require  nothing  but  education  in  all  nations 
to  become  a completely  organized  faculty  of  the  mental 
organism  of  mankind. 

Linguistics. — Linguistic  science  includes  grammar, 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  comparative  philology,  and  these 
are  much  advanced  in  some  departments,  though  not  in 
all.  Grammar  may  be  deemed  complete  in  theory ; the 
science  of  logic  is  not  so  well  developed,  nor  can  it 
be  until  the  other  sciences  are  better  understood  and 
taught  in  all  the  schools.  The  human  mind  has  not 
been  trained  sufficiently  to  accurate  modes  of  thought 
and  observation  for  any  class  to  become  strictly  logical 
in  dialectical  ex er citations,  either  inductive  or  deduc- 
tive, except  in  mathematics.  Even  scientific  men  talk 
at  random  frequently  on  subjects  which  they  do  not 
understand,  nor  care  to  study  or  investigate.  A 
profound  mathematician,  who  has  written  a book  on 
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formal  logic,  dealing  only  with  mathematical  formulas, 
objected  to  us  that  he  could  not  admit  the  hypothesis 
of  “ man  being  the  measure  of  all  things,”  because,  for 
aught  he  knew,  there  might  be  men  with  twenty  arms 
and  legs  in  Jupiter,  or  in  any  other  planet.  Not 
perceiving  that  if  there  were  a thousand  different 
species  of  human  beings  in  as  many  different  planets, 
it  would  not  make  the  least  difference  in  the  world  to 
this  hypothesis  ; insomuch  as  nothing  can  ever  be  re- 
flected in  the  human  mind  from  the  universe  around, 
without  assuming  the  form  and  character  impressed 
upon  the  mind  itself  by  the  pre-established  harmonv 
of  subjective  and  objective  relationships  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  than  a hundred  thousand  different 
species  of  animals  and  plants  exist  already  on  our 
globe,  in  distinct  varieties  of  organism,  and  yet  all 
these  types  of  organic  unity  are  easily  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  the  human  mind  ; and  w ere  proved  to  be  so 
in  the  very  book  he  deemed  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Unacquainted  with  biology,  be  could  only 
think  and  reason  as  a mathematician  dealing  with  pro- 
babilities or  abstract  theorems. 

Biologists,  however,  are  not  less  liable  to  errors  of 
logical  relationships,  in  dealing  with  problems  of  bio- 
logy. One  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  physiologists 
is  reported  to  have  made  the  following  statement  in 
one  of  his  lectures  : — 

“ En  resume,  nous  pouvons  dire  aujourd’hui  qu’il  ny 
a point  de  principe  vital  unique.  11  y a en  realite  au- 
tant  de  principes  vitaux  que  de  propri^tes  des  tissus, 
et  lorsqu’un  poison  agit  sur  l’^conomie,  il  agit  toujours 
sur  un  de  ces  principes  vitaux  ou  sur  un  dldment  en 
particulier  pour  ddtruire  sa.  propriety  vitale  special©, 
mais  les  autres  elements  meurent  ensuite  et  successive- 
ment  de  leur  mort  naturcllc  (?) Nous  savons 
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que  l’oxyde  de  carbone  agit  uniquement  sur  les  globules 
du  sang  et  les  rend  ddsormais  impropres  h,  etablir 
lechange  continuel  de  gaz  qu’ils  sont  charges  de 
maintenir  dans  1’  economie. 

“Nous  connoissons  done  en  realitd  le  point  de  depart 
du  mecanisme  de  la  mort,  e’est  la  perte  des  proprietes 
des  globules.  II  ne  nous  restera  plus  qu’a  poursuivre 
la  recherche  du  mecanisme  de  la  mort  des  autres 
dements  dans  ce  cas  particular  d’intoxication.”  (Cl. 
Bernard,  “ Bevue  des  Cours  Scientifiques,”  Paris,  9 
Juillet,  1870,  p.  507.) 

“ In  a word,  we  may  say  now  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a unique  vital  principle  or  indivisible  soul. 
There  are,  in  reality,  as  many  vital  principles  as  there 
are  properties  of  tissues ; and  when  a poison  acts  on 
the  vital  economy  it  always  acts  on  one  of  the  vital 
principles,  or  on  one  particular  element,  to  destroy 
its  special  vital  property,  but  the  other  elements  die 
afterwards  and  consecutively  a natural  death.” 

We  need  not  translate  further  to  show  that  the  vital 
principle  of  unity  in  the  soul  is  here  confounded  with 
the  physical  properties  0f  cells  or  anatomical  elements, 
which  physical  properties  of  tissue,  during  the  life  of 
the  body,  disappear  slowly  after  the  cessation  of  phy- 
siological exchanges  with  the  blood.  The  errors  of 
logical  method  in  this  argument  are, 

First,  Unity  of  vital  force  is  confounded  with  unity 
of  physical  force  ; secondly , successive  modes  of  motion 
are  confounded  with  diversity  of  principles  and  modes 
of  action  in  both  vital  and  physical  forces ; thirdly, 
erroneous  conclusions  are  drawn  from  these  erroneously 
implied  premises  of  the  argument.  We  might  as  well 
say  that  a man  has  one  life  in  his  heart,  another  in  his 
lungs,  a third  in  his  stomach,  a fourth  in  his  liver,  a 
fifth  in  his  kidneys,  a sixth  in  his  bladder,  a seventh  in 
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liis  brain,  with  others  in  large  arteries  and  veins,  any 
one  of  which  being  cut  away  from  the  body,  entails  the 
death  of  all  the  rest,  which  are  thus  relatively  distinct 
while  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for  their 
common  life. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  physical  properties  of 
inorganic  elements  change  with  relative  degrees  of  heat, 
and  that  they  lose  certain  properties  by  losing  heat ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  each  special  degree  of  heat 
is  a distinct  principle  of  heat.  Some  inorganic  sub- 
stances lose  heat,  along  with  special  physical  properties, 
more  rapidly  than  others,  under  like  conditions,  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  there  is  a special  principle  of 
heat  in  each  of  these  substances,  or  as  many  distinct 
principles  of  heat  as  there  are  physical  properties  of 
earths  and  metals.  Yet  this  is  all  that  is  involved 
in  similar  phenomena,  observed  in  organic  tissues, 
after  the  cessation  of  physiological  exchanges  of  oxygen 
gas  with  the  blood. 

The  principle  of  vital  unity  in  the  soul  is  allied  with 
that  of  physical  force  in  the  body,  and  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  blood  ; for  when  the 
blood  globules  which  carry  oxygen  to  exchange  for  car- 
bonic acid,  and  vice  versa,  can  no  longer  perform  this 
office  because  they  have  been  poisoned  and  paralyzed, 
the  power  of  generating  heat  by  physiological  exchanges 
in  the  tissues  is  lost,  not  suddenly,  everywhere  at  once, 
and  in  the  same  degree,  but  successively,  first  in  one  part, 
and  then  in  another  ; so  that,  as  fast  as  physical  force  or 
heat  is  lost,  the  soul  becomes  unable  to  act  on  the  body 
as  an  instrument.  As  soon  as  oxygen  gas  in  the  blood 
becomes  deficient  in  the  brain,  consciousness  is  lost, 
whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  deficiency. 

There  are  more  than  sixty  known  kinds  of  atoms 
having  chemical  properties  which  cannot  be  converted 
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one  into  another,  and  therefore  might  be  deemed  so 
many  distinct  species  of  chemical  souls,  or  spontaneities, 
but  all  belong  to  one  general  kind  of  physical  force, 
having  four  general  modes  of  motion,  convertible  one 
with  another  — namely,  photological,  thermological, 
electrological,  and  barological  modes  of  motion.  There 
are  thousands  of  organic  vital  units,  vegetal,  animal, 
and  human,  which  may  be  deemed  so  many  organic 
souls  or  distinct  species  of  vital  units,  not  convertible 
one  with  another  by  human  ingenuity,  though  all  be- 
long to  one  general  kind  of  vital  force,  subject  to  one 
or  more  modes  of  vitality— namely,  physiological  vital- 
ity in  plants,  psychological  in  animals,  noological  and 
pneumatological  in  man.  And  just  as  physical  force  is 
one  in  all  modes  of  action  and  degrees  of  velocity,  so 
vital  force  is  one  in  all  modes  of  action  and  degrees  of 
intensity,  localized  in  different  types  of  organism,  as 
physical  force  is  localized  in  different  types  of  physical 
and  chemical  atoms  or  substances.  Physical  force  is 
nevertheless  diversified  in  special  modes  of  action  for 
definite  uses — namely,  those  of  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  gravitation.  Vital  force  is  also  diver- 
sified in  special  modes  and  degrees  of  vitality — namely, 
vegetal,  zoophytal,  animal,  and  human  or  divine. 
These  degrees  of  vitality  are  all  united  in  the  human 
body.  The  tissues  have  a vegetal  degree  of  life  only, 
such  as  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  may  be  cut  without 
feeling  during  the  conscious  state ; and  all  the  tissues 
may  be  mutilated  without  feeling  during  the  uncon- 
scious or  the  anaesthetic  state  of  the  soul  in  the  body. 

There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  when  a man  has  lost 
a limb,  he  has  also  lost  “ one  of  his  supposed  numerous 
souls,”  or  even  a part  of  his  unique  vital  principle,  and 
therefore  it  is  an  erroneous  conclusion,  drawn  from 
erroneously  implied  principles  of  vitality,  to  say  that 
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“ there  is  no  sucli  thing  as  a unique  vital  principle  ” in 
the  individual  soul  of  man;  since  even  the  vegetal  vitality 
of  the  body  is  lost  when  the  soul  departs  finally  from 
the  body.  To  infer  that  the  successive  losses  of  certain 
physical  properties  of  organic  tissues,  after  the  supposed 
simultaneous  and  universal  cessation  of  physiological 
exchanges  between  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  and 
the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  is  illogical,  since 
neither  the  exact  co-ordination  of  the  phenomena  them- 
selves, nor  the  nature  of  the  forces  involved  in  the 
phenomena,  nor  the  exact  relations  of  the  undefined 
forces  to  the  ill- defined  facts,  have  been  considered  in 
the  general  argumentation.  Are  physical  forces  one 
and  the  same  as  vital  forces  ? Is  the  loss  of  certain 
physical  properties  in  organic  tissues  identical  with  loss 
of  life  in  the  soul,  or  merely  coincident  with  loss  of 
physical  force  and  physiological  activity  in  these  tissues  ? 
Affirmative  answers  to  all  these  questions  are  implied 
without  proof  of  any  kind  in  the  illogical  argumenta- 
tion in  question.  This  lack  of  mental  power  and  reason 
in  the  trained  minds  of  “ men  of  science”  is  an  evidence 
of  the  imperfect  evolution  of  the  experiential  mind  of 
individuals  in  the  collective  body  of  mankind,  analo- 
gous to  the  feebly  if  at  all  developed  mental  faculties 
of  the  individual  foetus  during  the  phases  of  metamor- 
phic  evolution. 

Nor  are  the  minds  of  men  who  govern  nations  en- 
dowed with  reason  or  with  wisdom  to  any  great  extent, 
in  any  church  or  any  state  in  Christendom ; for  bellicose 
vanity  and  folly  are  more  conspicuous  in  civil  jars  and 
national  wars  than  reason  or  equity,  while  fatuous  pre- 
tensions to  infallibility  are  often  more  conspicuous 
in  ecclesiastical  “ authorities  ” than  the  divine  love  and 
wisdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  live  in  a world  of  ignorance  or  mental  darkness 
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and  imperfection  during  the  metamorphic  phases  of 
social  evolution,  while  the  light  of  reason  is  but  dimly 
visible  in  experiential  minds.  No  wonder  that  the 
science  of  logic  or  ratiocination  should  be  still  in  a very 
imperfect  state  of  mental  evolution. 

The  arts  of  rhetoric,  like  those  of  logic,  are  based  on 
theory,  but  this  can  hardly  be  deemed  a science  in  its 
present  state.  Learned  critics  may  point  out  defects 
in  works  of  literary  art,  while  few  of  them  agree  amongst 
themselves,  with  regard  to  the  true  canons  of  criticism 
for  any  style  of  literary  composition.  This  branch  of 
linguistic  science,  then,  is  still  in  embryo,  along  with 
many  others  which  are  not  so  early  formed  as  the  arts 
they  underlie.  Nor  is  this  any  hindrance  to  collective 
progress,  since  the  body  and  the  instincts  of  a fully 
formed  infant  are  alone  manifest  at  birth,  the  mental 
faculties  being  later  in  development. 

The  evolution  of  language  as  an  art  and  as  a science 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  may  be  said  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress by  the  labours  of  Bopp,  Grimm,  Humboldt,  Max 
Miiller,  and  many  other  scholars  in  Europe  and  America. 
This  branch  of  linguistic  science  is  not  only  far  advanced, 
but  very  useful  as  a means  of  affiliating  races,  and  in- 
culcating feelings  of  universal  brotherhood  in  mankind. 

Dhamatics. — Dramatic  arts  are  well  advanced,  al- 
though the  laws  of  dramatic  science  are  not  well  under- 
stood. There  are,  no  doubt,  laws  and  principles  of 
histrionics,  dialogue,  dramatic  composition,  and  drama- 
tic history,  which  will  be  discovered  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while it  is  sufficient  that  the  arts  should  be  developed, 
with  or  without  theory  or  science. 

Investigative  Mettiodics. — The  arts  of  investigation 
have  made  great  progress,  but  the  principles  of  science 
which  underlie  these  arts  have  not  yet  been  fully  ascer- 
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tained.  Experimental,  statistical,  organic,  and  evolutive 
methods  of  investigation  have  been  applied  to  the  physi- 
cal, chemical,  geological,  meteorological,  astronomical, 
botanical,  zoological,  and  sociological  phenomena  of  nature 
ou  our  globe,  while  little  is  yet  known  of  the  laws  of  num- 
ber, order,  weight,  and  measure  which  rule  and  limit 
biological  phenomena.  These  are  branches  of  science 
governed  by  invariable  laws,  with  which  we  shall  have 
to  deal  in  our  next  volume  on  Biological  Methodics,  in 
parallel  with  physical  methodics  or  mathematics.  We 
need  not  dwell  upon  them  here,  beyond  noting  that  the 
practical  arts  of  investigation  have  made  considerable 
way  already,  and  are  daily  making  progress,  while  the 
corresponding  sciences  are  hardly  thought  of  by  “ men 
of  science,”  and  by  “ scholars,”  not  to  mention  the  un- 
learned classes. 

Biological  Sciences. — The  practical  arts  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
systematic  sciences  of  individual  and  collective  biology, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  last  and 
the  present  volumes.  Most  of  the  “ natural  sciences  ” 
are  in  the  practical  phase  of  evolution,  gathering  facts 
in  all  directions,  and  endeavouring  to  classify  them 
in  some  kind  of  order,  but  as  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  systems  of  classification  in  botany  and  in  zoology, 
and  much  variety  in  other  branches  of  science,  none  of 
these  systems  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  laws  of  number,  weight,  and  measure,  or  associa- 
tion and  proportion  which  rule  and  govern  them  as 
facts  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  facts  of  nature. 

Sociology. — This  is  only  a part  of  collective  biology. 
The  evolution  of  all  the  realms  of  nature  on  our  globe, 
with  diversities  of  form  and  structure  in  different  classes 
and  species  of  animals  and  plants,  are  the  data  of  co- 
ordinate biology,  the  human  species  being  only  a part  of 
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the  mammalian  class  of  vertebrata.  Human  sociology  is 
only  a part  of  comparative  biology,  in  contrast  with  in- 
sect and  animal  modes  of  association  and  co-operation. 
Human  sociology  is  the  science  we  are  dealing  with 
at  present.  It  may  be  far  advanced  as  a knowledge  of 
history,  while  little  understood  as  a part  of  general 
evolution.  The  present  volume  sets  forth  all  we  know 
at  present,  and  opens  up  a vista  of  the  future,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  a likeness  between  individual  and  collec- 
tive metamorphic  evolution. 

Have  they  any  laws  in  common  ? any  like  degrees  of 
relative  proportion  and  morphological  mutation  ? We 
cannot  expect  a collective  embryo  to  have  much  science 
in  comparison  with  that  of  a full-grown  and  well-de- 
veloped humanity,  in  this  world,  or  in  any  other,  and 
therefore  we  may  surmise  that  future  ages  will  develop 
science  in  degrees  hardly  to  be  realized  at  present,  even 
by  our  most  ambitious  investigations.  The  little  science 
we  have  now,  is  nevertheless  prophetic  of  immense  de- 
velopments in  future. 

II.  COSMOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

The  methodological  sciences  are  keys  to  the  cosmo- 
logical and  the  ontological,  and  as  one  progresses  in 
development,  the  others  naturally  follow  through  all 
their  evolutive  phases,  which  may  be  thus  defined — 

1st,  To  see  and  wonder  ; 

2nd,  To  observe  and  know  ; 

3rd,  To  analyze  and  understand; 

4th,  To  co-ordinate  and  control. 

Let  us  examine  these  phases  of  mental  evolution. 

ls£  Phase : To  see  and  ivonder. — Ignorant  man  sees 
the  universe  around  and  above  him  in  all  directions, 
and  wonders  what  it  is,  and  what  it  means ; what  he 
is  himself,  and  what  his  origin  and  destiny  may  be. 
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He  does  not  know,  but  he  sees  and  wonders,  and, 
after  a while,  attempts  a guess,  many  guesses,  various 
guesses  : “ It  moves,  it  must  be  alive.”  What  moves  ? 
“The  sun  and  the  moon,  the  clouds  and  the  rain.” 
“ The  sun  revives  all  nature  in  the  spring  ; it  must  be 
a god.  The  lightning  kills  ; it  must  be  a devil.” — 
“Ormouz  and  Arhimane.”  “ Let  us  crouch.” 

Is  this  the  origin  of  sin  amongst  the  crouchers  ? Was 
there  no  sin  before  ? Are  crouchers  sinless  beings  ? 
Is  observation  a sin  ? Is  “ knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  ” a sin  ? Since  Eve  and  Adam  ventured  to  ex- 
plore, we  may  as  well  go  on.  God  knew  beforehand 
that  Eve  would  like  to  taste  forbidden  fruit,  and  that 
Adam  would  be  not  less  willing. 

2nd  Phase  : To  observe  and  know. — What  are  we  to 
observe  ? The  heavens  first,  and  afterwards  the  earth. 
The  heavens  have  been  observed,  and  the  earth  has  been 
observed,  and  by  degrees  the  motions  and  relations  of 
the  stars  have  been  described,  as  well  as  the  mineral, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms  of  nature  on 
the  globe. 

We  know,  in  a measure,  that  the  planets  revolve 
around  the  sun,  and  that  moons  revolve  around 
planets ; that  comets  come  and  go  in  great  numbers, 
some  in  given  cycles,  periodically,  others  in  definite 
curves  of  conic  sections  ; but  that  is  nearly  all  we  know 
of  our  solar  system.  We  know  that  other  sidereal 
systems  exist,  physically  not  unlike  our  own,  and  can 
distinguish  them  in  complex  degrees  of  association, 
namely,  as  monocosmic,  polycosmic,  zodiacosmic,  galac- 
tocosmic,  nebulocosmic,  and  pancosmic  worlds,  but  that 
is  all  we  can  observe  and  know  at  present  of  the  “ un- 
fathomable universe.” 

It  is  not  much  ; but  on  a smaller  scale  in  our  solar 
system,  and  on  the  planet  earth,  we  can  observe  more 
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constantly  and  know  more  accurately.  We  can  go 
further  even  than  observe  and  know  ; we  can  analyze, 
and  begin  to  understand,  not  only  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  but  also  the  laws  which  govern  some  of  these 
phenomena.  The  evolution  of  the  physical,  mechanical, 
and  mathematical  sciences  has  given  us  the  means  of 
analyzing  facts  and  estimating  laws,  as  far  as  physical 
and  mechanical  forces  and  phenomena  are  concerned. 
The  biological  sciences  promise  to  be  as  fruitful  with 
regard  to  vital  facts  and  laws,  as  the  physical  sciences 
with  regard  to  physical  facts  and  laws.  These  sciences, 
however,  are  at  present  very  limited  in  powers  of  appli- 
cation. We  see  and  wonder  on  a very  large  scale, 
observe  and  know  on  a smaller  scale,  analyze  and  un- 
derstand but  little  of  what  we  see  and  know.  We  may 
nevertheless  hope,  that  finally  the  field  of  wonder  may 
be  accurately  observed  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  ulti- 
mately analyzed  and  understood. 

The  Ptolomaic  system  of  astronomy  had  observed 
and  described  many  of  the  movements  and  relations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
others  have  observed  and  known  these  motions  and 
relations  better  than  the  ancients.  Still,  there  was  no 
real  science  of  the  laws  of  sidereal  forces  and  relations. 
Ancient  and  modern  philosophers  had  observed  and  de- 
scribed the  realms  of  nature  on  our  globe,  during  many 
centuries  ; but  there  was  no  real  science  of  chemistry 
or  physiology  until  very  recently,  and  even  now  these 
sciences  are  in  a rudimental  state.  Still  they  do  exist, 
and  therefore  mankind  has  entered  into  the  third  phase 
of  investigative  evolution,  and  we  may  now  inquire 
what  has  been  done  in  this  new  phase. 

3rd  Phase:  To  analyze  and  understand. — Mathe- 
matical science  and  methods  are  chiefly  applicable  to 
physical  and  mechanical  forces  and  phenomena  on  the 
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smallest  and  the  largest  scales.  What  has  been  achieved 
in  this  direction  ? 

Physical  forces  and  phenomena  are  : — 

1.  Barological  physics  and  chemics  ; 

2.  Thermological  physics  and  chemics ; 

3.  Electrological  physics  and  chemics  ; 

4.  Photological  physics  and  chemics. 

Mechanical  forces  and  phenomena  are  : — 

1.  Barological  statics  and  dynamics ; 

2.  Thermological  statics  and  dynamics  ; 

3.  Electrological  statics  and  dynamics ; 

4.  Photological  statics  and  dynamics. 

Newton  has  explained  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  the 
barological  relations  of  our  solar  system  of  astronomy, 
which  cannot  be  verified  at  present,  in  other  sidereal 
systems.  Tremciux  has  attempted  to  explain  the  laws 
of  thermological  relations  in  our  solar  system,  and  hypo- 
thetically, in  all  sidereal  systems.  Fourier  has  analyzed 
sidereal  laws  of  heat  and  cold  ; Mayer  and  others  have 
made  conjectures  with  regard  to  solar  thermotics  ; and 
some  of  our  leading  physicists  have  made  conjectures 
with  regard  to  electro-magnetic  phenomena  and  laws, 
both  in  the  solar  system  and  the  planet  earth. 

Spectral  analysis  has  opened  up  a theory  of  photo- 
logical relationships  with  atoms  of  matter,  not  only  on 
our  globe,  but  in  all  the  cosmic  bodies  of  the  universe. 
The  theory  of  light  has  been  applied  to  all  bodies  float- 
ing in  ethereal  space  ; while  theories  of  gravitation, 
heat,  and  electricity  have  not  yet  aspired  to  such  ex- 
tensive applications  of  known  laws  and  forces. 

Individual  and  collective  biology  include  physiology, 
psychology,  noology,  and  pneumatology  as  secondary 
branches ; and  M.  Cl.  Bernard  has  ventured  to  claim 
for  experimental  physiology  more  than  has  been  claimed 
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for  chemistry,  in  the  possible  creation  of  new  organic 
combinations  in  parallel  with  the  creation  of  inorganic 
combinations.  This  leads  us  to  the  fourth  phase  of 
investigative  evolution. 

4 th  Phase:  To  co-ordinate  and  control. — To  analyze 
and  understand  the  phenomena  of  nature  may  or  may 
not  give  us  the  power  to  co-ordinate,  combine,  and  con- 
trol the  forces  we  have  analyzed,  and  thus  many  of  the 
sciences  are  still  in  the  third  phase  of  evolution,  while 
only  a few  have  entered  on  the  fourth.  We  observe 
and  know  many  facts  which  we  cannot  analyze  and 
understand,  and  we  analyze,  to  some  extent,  a long 
time  before  we  begin  to  understand  the  facts  thus 
incompletely  known.  The  human  mind  is  still  in 
different  phases  of  advancement,  reduced  to  see  and 
wonder  in  some  cases  ; to  observe  and  know  in  others  ; 
to  analyze  and  partly  understand  in  some  degree  ; en- 
abled to  combine  or  to  create  and  to  control  automatic 
mechanisms  in  some  few  cases  of  very  great  importance, 
though  limited  to  few  departments  of  social  and  indus- 
trial activity. 

Chemistry  enables  us  to  form  new  combinations,  and 
thus  create  and  control  many  powerful  agencies  for 
useful  or  destructive  purposes  ; physical  science  gives 
us  the  electric  telegraph  and  many  other  useful  agencies, 
which  we  are  able  to  construct  and  to  control ; mecha- 
nical art  and  science  give  us  locomotive  engines  of 
enormous  power,  which  we  are  able  to  construct  and  to 
control ; not  to  mention  all  kinds  of  steam-engines, 
hydraulic  mechanisms,  wind-mills  and  water-mills, 
power-looms  of  all  kinds,  with  innumerable  other  me- 
chanical contrivances,  which  form  the  rudiments  of  an 
instrumental  organism  for  humanity.  The  physical  and 
mechanical  sciences  have  thus,  with  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matics, enabled  the  human  race,  within  given  limits,  to 
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co-ordinate  and  control  some  of  the  physical  forces  of 
our  planet ; hut  what  of  the  biological  sciences  ? What 
do  we  know  of  them  ? We  see  much,  and  wonder  what 
it  means  : animals  prey  upon  each  other,  and  man  preys 
upon  animals  : we  observe  these  facts,  but  what  do  we 
know  ? We  know  the  facts  are  real,  but  what  of  their 
laws  ? We  analyze  the  facts,  and  learn  something  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  ; but  what  of 
comparative  psychology  ? What  is  the  rationale  of 
hostile  instincts  in  animal  and  human  nature  ? How 
far  has  mankind  learned  to  associate  and  control  animal 
and  human  instincts  and  propensities  ? Some  animals 
have  been  tamed,  and  some  human  races  have  been 
partially  civilized  by  religion  and  controlled  by  military 
force  and  industrial  discipline.  The  arts  of  governing 
animals  and  men  have  been  much  advanced,  but  the 
science  of  social  organization  and  control  is  not  yet 
understood.  The  facts  of  history  have  been  analyzed 
in  various  degrees,  but  to  analyze  is  one  thing,  to 
understand  the  evolutive  philosophy  of  history  is 
another  and  more  difficult  task.  To  co-ordinate  and 
control  the  realms  of  nature  are  still  more  interesting 
powers  of  human  reason  when  developed ; how  far  are 
they  developed  with  regard  to  problems  of  biology,  on 
our  globe  and  in  the  universe  ? Not  yet  very  far.  We 
are  only  beginning  to  investigate  in  this  direction. 
Organic  philosophy  is  perhaps  the  most  advanced  step 
taken  at  present  in  biological  analysis  and  synthesis, 
although  evolutive  philosophy,  as  represented  by  the 
author  of  “ The  Origin  of  Species,”  is  more  generally 
entertained  as  an  incentive  to  biological  investigation 
and  speculation. 

It  woidd  seem  rash  to  ask  such  questions  as  the 
following  : — 
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What  are  the  physiological  facts  and  laws  of  nature 
in  the  cosmic  universe,  and  in  the  spiritual  world  ? 

What  are  the  instinctual  facts  and  laws  of  nature 
in  the  cosmic  universe,  and  in  the  ethereal  spheres  of 
spiritual  existence  ? 

What  are  the  emotional  and  moral  facts  and  laws  of 
nature  in  the  visible  universe,  and  in  the  unseen  realms 
of  immortality  ? 

What  are  the  rational  minds  of  finite  beings  and  the 
laws  of  science  in  universal  nature  ? 

Are  there  living  beings  in  all  possible  worlds  ? Or, 
is  cosmic  nature  in  some  parts  a dismal  whirl  of  atoms 
in  chaotic  agitation  ? 

Are  cosmic  orbs  and  solar  systems  physical  automata, 
or  conscious  organisms  ? 

These  questions  are  at  present  premature,  but  we 
may  observe  and  know  what  realms  and  classes,  orders 
and  species  of  living  beings,  there  are  on  our  own  globe  ; 
and  by  analyzing  these  in  all  their  modes  and  degrees 
of  vitality,  we  may  begin  to  understand  something  of 
the  laws  which  govern  them,  and  by-and-by,  perhaps, 
learn  to  co-ordinate  and  control,  in  some  degree,  the 
living  forces  of  nature,  as  well  as  physical  forces  : not 
only  in  the  visible  cosmic  realms,  but  also  in  the  in- 
visible or  hypercosmic  realms  of  nature  in  the  spiritual 
world. 

We  observe  and  know  something  of  human  beings  on 
our  globe,  and  of  human  spirits  who  inhabit  the  ethereal 
world  ; and  thus  we  have  an  amphicosmic  knowledge  of 
existence  on  one  of  the  planets  of  our  solar  system. 
We  can  analyze  and  partly  understand  human  nature 
in  the  natural  world ; and,  moreover,  we  can  to  some 
extent  organize  and  control  societies  of  human  beings. 
This  power  will,  no  doubt,  increase  rapidly  as  the 
sciences  advance,  until  ultimately  we  may  surmise  that 
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collective  humanity  on  earth  will  be  able  to  organize 
and  control,  on  a vast  scale,  all  the  epicosmic  forces 
(organic  and  inorganic)  pertaining  to  our  planet,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  co-operate  knowingly  with  humani- 
ties on  other  globes,  in  concerted  measures  of  co-ordi- 
nation and  control  of  some  of  the  inorganic  and  organic 
forces  of  the  solar  system. 

This  is  a vain  surmise  at  present,  but  science  is  be- 
coming most  ambitious  in  aspiring  to  work  “miracles” 
of  various  kinds.  Let  us  quote  what  M.  Cl.  Bernard 
is  reported  to  have  claimed  for  experimental  physiology. 
See  “Revue  des  Cours  Scientifiques,”  20  Aoiit,  1870. 
(Lacaze-Duthiers). 

“ L’observateur  considdre  les  phdnomdnes  dans  les 
conditions  oh  la  nature  les  lui  offre.  L’expdrimentateur 
les  fait  apparaitre  dans  les  conditions  dont  il  est  le 

maitre Nous  ne  pouvons  que  regarder  les 

phdnomdnes  dus  h l’observation,  tandis  que  nous  pou- 
vons faire  apparaitre  ou  disparaitre  ceux  de  l’expdrience 
suivant  notre  volontd. 

“ La  chimie  et  la  physique  ont  conquis  la  nature 
mindrale  ....  la  physiologie  doit  conqudrir  la 
nature  vivante  ; c’est  lh,  son  r61e  ; ce  sera  lh  sa  puis- 
sance. 

“ Le  but  de  l’expdrimentation  physiologique  est  de 
rechercher  les  propridtds  des  eldmens  chez  les  etres 
vivants,  et  de  rattacher  ces  proprietes  intimes  aux 
phdnomdnes  complexes  qui  se  manifestent  dans  l’en- 

semble  de  l’etre Ainsi,  lorsqu’un  animal 

respire,  c’est  une  partie  de  son  corps,  un  element  seul 
qui  respire,  le  globule  du  sang. 

“ Quand  nous  voyons  un  animal  se  mouvoir  de  mille 
et  mille  manidres,  ce  ne  sont  point,  en  rdalitd,  les  mem- 
bres  qui  se  flechissent.  ou  s’dtendent,  ce  ne  sont  point 
les  muscles  qui  se  meuvent  divei’sement ; mais  c’est 
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1 ElEment  contractile  ou  musculaire  qui  manifeste  ses 
propriEtEs.  Quand  nous  voyons  se  produire  des  sEcrE- 
tions  si  differentes,  la  secretion  n’est  pas  seulement 
l’expression  fonctionelle  d’un  appareil  sEcretoire  ou 
d’une  glande,  mais  le  produit  d’un  Epithelial,  un  pro- 
duit  de  la  cellule  glandulaire. 

“ Le  physiologiste  comprendra  maintenant  que  s’il 
vent  agir  sur  une  manifestation  vitale  quelconque,  ce 
n’est  pas  sur  1’organisme,  ni  sur  les  appareils,  ni  sur  les 
organes  qu’il  doit  diriger  son  action,  mais  bien  sur 
1’ElEment  histologique  lui-meme.  . . . Nous  avons  dit 
quelque  part,  que  le  physiologiste  pourra  comme  le 
chimiste,  creer  des  organism.es  nouveaux.  II  n’y  a en 
effet  pas  plus  d’impossibilitE  & la  creation  d’un  etre 
vivant  qu’a  celle  d’un  corps  brut.  Toutes  les  creations 
du  chimiste  et  du  physicien,  ne  sont  en  rEalite  que  des 
exhibitions.  Ils  ne  crEe  pas  les  forces  physico- 
chimiques  : ils  leurs  fournissent  uniquement  des  condi- 
tions pour  se  manifester.  . . De  meme  le  physio- 

logiste, en  donnant  naissance  k des  etres  nouveaux,  ne 
saurait  avoir  1’idEe  qu’il  a crEe  la  force  vitale  : il  n’aura 
fait,  comme  les  chimistes  et  les  physiciens,  que  dEcouvrir 
les  conditions  particuliEres  dans  lesquelles  le  gerrae 
vital  pourra  prendre  des  directions  nouvelles  et 
dEvelopper  des  organisms  jusqu’alors  inconnus.” 

“ The  physiologist  will  now  understand  that,  if  he 
wish  to  act  upon  a vital  manifestation  of  any  kind,  it  is 
not  upon  the  whole  body  nor  upon  the  organs  that  he 
ought  to  act,  but  upon  the  histological  element  itself 
(the  organic  cell  of  tissue).  . . We  have  somewhere 

said  that  the  physiologist  will  be  able,  like  the  chemist, 
to  create  new  organisms.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  more  impos- 
sible to  create  a living  organism  than  to  create  a new 
mineral  body.  All  the  creations  of  the  chemists  and 
the  physicist  are  in  reality  mere  exhibitions.  They  do 
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not  create  the  physico-chemical  forces : they  only 
supply  these  forces  with  the  conditions  necessary  for 
new  manifestations.  . . In  like  manner,  the  physio- 

logist, in  giving  origin  to  new  organisms,  cannot 
suppose  that  he  has  created  a new  vital  force  : he  will, 
like  the  chemist  and  the  physicist,  only  have  discovered 
the  particular  conditions  in  which  the  vital  germ  will 
be  able  to  work  in  new  directions,  and  develop  forms 
of  organism  heretofore  unknown.” 

This  would  indeed  be  a miracle,  if  it  could  be  realized 
by  human  ingenuity  ; but  is  it  possible,  as  M.  Cl.  Ber- 
nard and  his  disciples  believe  ? We  cannot  think  so. 
We  are  unbelievers.  Perhaps  we  are  wrong ; but  we 
have  seen  no  proof  of  such  a miracle.  Omniscient  wis- 
dom brought  life  and  organization  in  all  their  various 
forms  upon  our  globe,  and  therefore  such  miracles  are 
not  impossible ; but  man  must  indeed  have  become 
ambitious  to  imagine  that  human  ingenuity  can  do  such 
wonders.  Animals  and  plants  are  endowed  physiologi- 
cally with  powers  of  creating  the  conditions  of  germina- 
tion, but  not  with  the  science  of  the  primitive  creation 
of  eggs  and  seeds.  That  angels  and  archangels  in  the 
spiritual  spheres  may  be  endowed  with  powers  of 
co-ordination  and  control  over  the  physical  and  vital 
forces  of  epicosmic  realms  we  do  not  doubt ; but  how 
far  such  endowments  may  be  dormant  in  the  human 
race  on  earth  we  do  not  know. 

We  are  not  horrified  by  the  idea,  because  we  think 
that  God  will  depute  to  mankind  eventually  immense 
functions  of  co-ordination  and  control,  both  chemical 
and  physiological.  This  may,  however,  be  very  far 
ahead  of  terrestrial  humanity  in  the  limbo  of  metamor- 
phic  evolution  ; relatively  as  far  off  as  a Newton’s  or  a 
Shakespeare’s  inspirations  of  manhood  were  from  his 
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obscure  consciousness  of  life  while  in  his  mother’s 
womb. 

Cosmological  and  physiological  sciences,  then,  are  not 
much  developed  in  the  terrestrial  human  mind,  nor  can 
we  suppose  they  will  be  during  the  phases  of  metamor- 
phic  social  evolution.  We  shall  have  to  see  and 
wonder,  observe  and  know,  analyze  and  partly  under- 
stand, a very  long  time  before  we  can  aspire  to  co-ordi- 
nate and  control  the  physical  and  vital  forces  of  nature 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  in  which  we  are  im- 
mersed, as  conditions  of  existence.  It  is  something, 
however,  to  foresee  that  collective  humanity,  when  fully 
organized  as  a complex  unit  of  life  and  organization  on 
our  planet,  will  not  be  born  utterly  blind,  as  some  of 
the  lower  animals  are,  but  will  have  its  mental  eyes 
opened  at  once,  and  be  able  to  notice  as  a new-born 
infant  whatever  occurs  in  its  new  world  of  wonder  and 
experience. 

III.  ONTOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

This  division  of  the  sciences  deals  with  eternal  forces, 
laws,  and  principles,  manifest  in  all  the  mutable  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  It  is  usually  designated  by  the  words 
metaphysics,  philosophy,  theosophy,  theology,  in  different 
schools  of  thought ; and  the  main  difference  between 
one  school  and  another  (although  there  are  innumerable 
secondary  divergencies)  consists  in  admitting  or  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  conscious,  thinking,  loving,  and 
determinative  eternal  principles,  as  well  as  indestructible 
forces  and  invariable  laics. 

All  admit  that  forces  are  indestructible ; that  laws 
are  invariable,  or  they  would  not  be  laws,  in  the  scien- 
tific meaning  of  the  word  ; but  the  advocates  of  moral 
principles,  or  final  causes,  have  indulged  in  imaginary 
speculations  to  such  an  extravagant  extent  that  many 
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sober  thinkers  refuse  to  entertain  even  the  hypothesis  of 
final  causes ; and  this  is  quite  legitimate  in  purely  “ scien- 
tific ” investigations,  though  utterly  absurd  as  a “philo- 
sophy,” since  human  reason  cannot  possibly  understand 
any  kind  of  motion  or  mutation,  thought  or  enterprise, 
without  an  aim,  either  in  finite  or  in  absolute  existence. 
Physical  philosophers  profess  to  investigate  phenomena 
and  laws,  while  they  repudiate  the  hypothesis  of  think- 
ing principles  or  determinative  causes;  metaphysical 
philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  subordinate  all  pheno- 
mena to  eternal  laws  and  living  principles  or  volitional 
causes. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  discuss  all  the  systems  of 
philosophy,  theosophy,  and  theology  which  have  been 
elaborated  in  the  world,  and  we  may  refer  to  our  second 
volume  for  a general  view  of  Organic,  Evolutive,  Per- 
fective, and  Transcendental  Philosophy. 

Eternal  principles  are  omniscient,  omnivolent,  omni- 
ficient,  and  omnipresent ; conditions  of  existence  are 
time  eternal,  space  infinite,  substance  indispensable, 
force  indestructible ; worlds  are  cosmic  or  natural, 
hypercosmic  or  spiritual,  hypocosmic  or  transitional 
(incarnation,  resurrection),  amphicosmic  or  unitary. 
Creatures  are  individual  or  personal  (man),  collective  or 
social  (humanity),  co-ordinate  or  epicosmic  (the  organic 
and  inorganic  realms  on  our  globe),  ultimate  or  cosmic 
(the  unity  of  life  and  organism  in  planets,  suns,  and 
systems). 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  “ Outlines  of 
Ontology,  or  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  eter- 
nal forces,  laws,  and  principles  ; in  which  volume  we 
have  given  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  advanced 
views  of  the  ontological  sciences  hitherto  evolved  by 
rudimental  human  reason.  Transcendental  philosophy 
agrees  with  all  that  is  rational  in  metaphysical  and 
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theosophical  schools  of  thought ; perfective  philosophy 
agrees  with  all  that  is  sound  in  theological  schools  of 
religion  ; evolutive  philosophy  agrees  with  all  that  is 
positively  ascertained  in  the  natural  sciences ; and 
organic  philosophy  defines  the  laws  of  number,  order, 
weight,  and  measure  in  the  known  forms  of  life  and 
organization  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  not  to  mention 
the  visible  order  of  the  cosmic  universe. 

The  ontological  sciences,  therefore,  have  now  attained 
a phase  of  evolution  which  may  be  deemed  perfectly 
definite,  only  needing  further  growth  and  development 
in  the  forms  already  manifest. 

These  views  are  commonly  denounced  as  anthropo- 
morphism, as  if  those  who  use  this  scornful  epithet 
could  possibly  form  any  conception  at  all  which  would 
not  be  anthropomorphic,  or  bear  the  impress  of  a 
thought,  fashioned  by  the  human  mind,  and  for  the 
human  mind. 

The  soul  of  man  is  omnipresent  in  the  body,  and 
destined  to  become  omniscient,  omnivolent,  and  omni- 
potent in  the  willing  and  moving  of  the  physical  organ- 
ism ; but  then  the  limits  of  the  body  and  the  volitional 
principle  of  direction  and  control  are  very  finite  and 
feeble  in  a man,  while  they  are  indefinite  in  the  cosmic 
universe;  infinite  in  the  spiritual  universe,  and  absolute 
in  the  omniscient  Eternal.  It  is  nevertheless  impossible 
for  mankind  to  conceive  anything  of  the  divine,  but 
that  which  assumes  a human  form  of  thought,  and  is 
therefore  necessarily  anthropomorphic  in  conception 
and  in  definition  ; unless  it  be  merely  atomic,  crystalo- 
morphic,  phy tom orphic,  or  simply  amorphic,  all  of 
which  are  inferior  to  a rational  conception  of  infinite 
love  and  wisdom  in  the  deity. 

Some  people  have  written  dissertations  on  “the 
philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,”  but  such  ideas  seem 
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to  us  irrational ; for  eternal  principles  of  volition  which 
exist  without  form  or  substance,  thought  or  motion, 
time  or  space,  seem  absurd,  insomuch  as  thought  itself 
is  a mode  of  motion,  which  must  exist  in  time,  as  a 
means  of  consecutive  motion,  and  time  is  the  most 
definite  of  all  mental  conditions  ; space  comes  next, 
substance  next,  and  force  as  a necessary  correlative  of 
substance.  And  these  are  knowable  conditions  of 
thought  and  action,  without  which  conditions,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Eternal  Principle  of  thought  is  incon- 
ceivable. 

There  is  no  imaginable  divorce  of  principles  and  con- 
ditions, then,  in  the  human  mind,  nor  in  the  Infinite. 
The  noumenal  and  the  phenomenal  are  indissolubly 
one  and  the  same,  the  first  being  absolutely  invariable 
in  essence  and  in  law,  while  the  second  is  for  ever 
changing  in  modes  of  motion  and  manifestation.  Prin- 
ciples or  powers  of  thought,  conditions  of  consecutive 
thoughts,  worlds  of  existence  for  volitional  principles, 
and  forms  of  thought  for  thinking  beings  in  all  possible 
worlds,  are  necessary  distinctions  of  ontological  science 
in  the  experiential  human  mind. 

Transcendental,  perfective,  evolutive,  and  organic 
philosophies  are  the  main  distinctions  of  ontological 
science.  How  far  has  the  human  mind  progressed  in 
any  of  these  directions  ? How  much  time  is  necessary 
for  each  phase  of  mental  progress,  even  in  the  elemen- 
tary degrees  of  social  and  economic  sciences  ? 

Christianity,  in  its  purest  phase,  was  about  three 
hundred  years  in  becoming  an  acknowledged  power  in 
the  Roman  empire  (a.d.  323) ; a thousand  years  and 
more  in  attaining  to  a paganized  papal  supremacy  in 
Europe,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (L529).  As 
a branch  of  social  science,  political  economy  was  de- 
finitely formed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  is 
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not  fully  recognized  at  present  in  many  civilized  com- 
munities. Nearly  half  a century  after  the  ruinous  ex- 
perience of  the  bubble  schemes  of  the  Scotsman,  Law, 
in  France,  the  National  Assembly  in  1790,  under  the 
pressure  of  financial  distress  and  delusive  hopes,  sanc- 
tioned the  emission  of  1200  millions  (francs)  of  as- 
signats as  paper  money,  “ guaranteed  ” by  the  landed 
property  of  the  State  (confiscated  property),  and  this  at 
a time  when  the  enlightened  minority  in  the  Assembly 
was  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  the  financially  ignorant 
and  infatuated  majority,  since  the  decree  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  500,  against  a minority  of  423.  Nor 
was  this  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief,  since,  little  by 
little,  under  the  increasing  pressure  of  political  and 
financial  difficulties,  some  forty-nine  milliards  of  francs 
of  paper  money  were  issued,  until  it  was  practically  as- 
certained that  they  were  of  no  more  real  value  than  the 
paper  itself,  and  the  new  bubble  burst  more  ruinously 
than  the  previous  bubble  of  the  Scotsman,  Law.  The 
Reformation  of  the  church  had  done  all  it  was  able  to 
accomplish  in  Christendom,  when  the  French  political 
revolution  of  1792  commenced  a new  era  of  progress  by 
social  convulsions  and  repeated  failures.  These  failures 
were  due  to  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  social  economy, 
and  more  especially  of  credit  and  finance,  which  are 
only  a small  branch  of  the  science  of  political  economy  ; 
no  such  colossal  failures  may  be  now  repeated,  but 
hardly  less  stupid  blunders  are  continually  made  in 
other  branches  of  this  important  science. 

In  1815  the  English  aristocracy  enacted  a corn  law, 
to  monopolize  the  English  market  for  the  produce  of 
their  own  estates,  and  enable  the  farmers  to  pay  higher 
rents  than  they  could  afford,  if  subject  to  competition 
with  the  corn-growers  of  other  countries,  where  land 
and  labour  were  comparatively  cheap.  Nothing  less 
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than  the  possibility  of  a revolution  from  an  Irish 
famine,  and  the  raging  agitation  of  the  Anti-corn-law 
League  in  England,  could  have  induced  the  majority 
of  the  English  landlords  in  Parliament,  animated  by 
mistaken  views  of  self-interest,  from  perpetuating  such 
legislative  folly  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
notwithstanding  the  general  spread  of  sound  eco- 
nomic science  amongst  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial classes  during  the  previous  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years.  Where  the  most  influential  classes  are  so  slow 
to  learn,  we  can  hardly  expect  very  rapid  progress 
amongst  the  common  people. 

PART  IV.— SOCIAL  EVOLUTION. 

In  a systematic  outline  of  social  evolution  from  a 
rudimental  chaos  of  individuals  up  to  the  present  state 
of  civilized  families  and  races  organized  in  villages 
and  towns,  cities  and  professions,  states  and  federa- 
tions, we  need  not  refer  to  history  so  much  as  to  in- 
stitutions, inventions,  and  discoveries,  as  promoters 
of  change  and  progress  in  society ; and  as  these 
have  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with  his- 
torical evolution,  we  may  be  very  brief  in  this  sys- 
tematic outline. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RACES. 

Traditions  of  primitive  races  are  found  in  almost 
every  habitable  region  of  the  globe,  and  all  races  must 
have  been  originally  indigenous  to  one  or  several  of  the 
continents,  even  if  they  first  arose  from  the  depths  or 
shallows  of  the  ocean.  Indigenous  races  have,  never- 
theless, been  like  a shifting  sea  of  sand,  moving  in 
various  directions,  and  mingling  with  each  other,  until 
at  last  no  living  race,  except,  perhaps,  the  African; 
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negro,  can  be  supposed  to  be  absolutely  indigenous  to 
the  country  it  now  occupies.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
broad  lines  of  distinction  between  one  race  and  another, 
not  only  in  different  islands  and  continents,  but  even 
in  mingled  races  inhabiting  the  same  regions. 

Without  dwelling  on  controverted  points,  we  may 
take  the  ethnological  maps  of  “ Keith  Johnston’s 
Physical  School  Atlas  ” as  a sufficient  guide  with  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  human  races,  as  these  agree 
with  the  general  distinctions  of  races  and  languages  by 
modern  philologists.  Indo-European,  Mongolian,  Negro, 
American,  and  Malay  are  the  main  distinctions  ; Syro- 
Arabian  being  deemed  more  or  less  akin  to  Indo-Euro- 
pean, while  the  Papuan  negro  is  akin  to  the  African. 
In  viewing  the  map,  we  see  that  all  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  are  inferior  races,  without  a his- 
tory or  a literature,  living  in  a state  of  ignorance  and 
animality  resembling  that  which  is  supposed  to  have 
characterized  the  so-called  prehistoric  races,  whose  relics 
of  industry  and  art  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world,  along  with  the  remains  of  extinct  and  living 
races  of  animals.  A great  part  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  formerly  inhabited  by  lied  Indian  tribes  but 
little  more  advanced  in  civilized  habits  than  the  races 
of  the  Southern  hemisphere.  American  Indians,  Asiatic 
Malays,  and  African  negroes  are  not  without  some  show 
of  practical  intelligence,  though  some  of  them  seem  to 
be  incapable  of  social  progress,  and  destined  to  die  out 
in  time,  from  sheer  inability  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  enterprising  colonists  of  a superior  race. 

The  Mongolians  seem  to  be  a stationary  family  of 
nationalities  and  agglutinative  languages,  inhabiting 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  in  the  Northern  hemisphere, 
while  only  parts  of  India  and  Europe,  North  America 
and  Central  America,  and  Australia  are  possessed  by 
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the  Indo-European  races ; Arabia  and  North  Africa 
being  occupied  by  their  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic 
congeners.  Even  the  latter  seem  to  be  almost  sta- 
tionary in  social,  religious,  and  political  vitality,  living 
in  the  same  patriarchal  state  of  apathy  and  fatalism  as 
their  remotest  ancestry. 

How  far  the  blood  of  inferior  races  may  be  mingled 
with  that  of  a superior  breed,  before  these  unprogres- 
sive tribes  become  extinct,  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  foresee  the  future  fate  of  Asiatic  races  ; 
but  one  thing  seems  to  be  already  certain,  namely,  that 
the  Indo-European  races  are  the  most  progressive,  and 
that  the  social  evolution  of  humanity  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  prolific  increase  of  this  family,  and  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  various  nationalities  it  has 
already  formed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  regions  of  the  globe  in 
which  different  human  races  first  appeared,  they  are  so 
distributed  at  present,  that  genial  and  variable  lati- 
tudes are  inhabited  by  races  which  differ  in  physical 
and  rational  characteristics  in  a marked  degree ; the 
Tropical  latitudes  being  inhabited  by  infantile  animal 
human  races,  more  especially  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Poly- 
nesia; genial  latitudes  by  impulsive  and  imaginative 
races  mainly ; variable  latitudes  by  the  most  active,  in- 
telligent and  industrial  races,  such  as  those  of  Northern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America  ; while  the  Arctic  regions 
are  inhabited  by  races  of  a senile  temperament,  in  con- 
trast with  the  infantile  animality  of  Tropical  negroes, 
showing  that  where  life  is  easiest,  as  in  Tropical  climes, 
or  most  difficult,  as  in  Arctic  regions,  human  races  do 
not  thrive  as  well,  or  make  as  much  progress,  as  in 
variable  latitudes,  where  both  mental  and  physical 
activity  are  called  upon  to  supply  the  want  of  geniality 
in  soil  and  climate.  Minor  degrees  of  difference  be- 
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tween  the  southern  Celtic  and  Latin  races  of  Europe, 
compared  with  the  northern  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
races — between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
nations  and  sects — may  be  easily  discerned. 

History  shows  that  primitive  races  and  religions 
spread  in  a north-westernly  direction  from  genial  to 
ungenial  climes,  by  successive  tides  and  waves  of  no- 
madic migration,  while  civilization  in  all  the  modern 
arts  and  sciences,  flows  onward  from  the  west,  in  tides 
and  waves  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise, 
which  may,  in  time,  civilize  the  Eastern  and  the 
Southern  nations,  or  supplant  the  races  by  new  blood 
and  sinew  from  the  swarming  hives  of  North-western 
communities. 

Tribes  and  Camps. — The  most  rudimentary,  and, 
probably,  the  earliest  forms  of  society,  were  those  of 
ignorant  hunting  and  fishing  tribes,  wandering  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  food,  and  dwelling  for  a time 
in  camps,  wherever  they  found  means  of  subsistence. 
Such  ignorant  tribes  and  modes  of  living  are  still  ex- 
tant in  many  parts  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  America, 
and  will  most  probably  continue  to  exist  in  dwindling 
numbers,  until  the  whole  globe  is  finally  subdued  and 
occupied  by  civilized  races. 

Religious  missions  amongst  such  tribes  can  only  be  of 
lasting  benefit  in  so  far  as  they  introduce  new  habits 
and  customs,  implements  of  labour,  arts  of  industry, 
trade  and  commerce,  along  with  moral  and  religious 
teaching,  for  otherwise  words  are  as  wind,  and  die  away 
with  the  dissolving  wars  and  migrations  of  nomadic 
tribes.  Colonization  is  the  proper  aim  of  all  such  mis- 
sions, as  nothing  less  can  finally  eradicate  wild  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  by  supplanting  or  improving  uncultured 
tribes  and  races. 

The  savage  state  will  disappear  in  time  ; the  nomad 
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state  will  disappear ; despotic  governments  will  be 
transformed  as  surely  as  the  other  two,  since  none  of 
them  are  permanent  forms  of  social  organism,  capable 
of  resisting  the  onward  progress  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery, industry  and  commerce,  liberty  and  progress. 
All  things  change  and  improve,  or  disappear  in  meta- 
morphic  evolution ; new  arts  improve  the  intellect  * 
new  sciences  enlarge  the  mind  ; new  inventions  of  ma- 
chinery increase  the  physical  means  of  labour ; new 
revelations  and  conceptions  of  religion  enlarge  the  com 
science,  and  elevate  the  spirit  to  higher  degrees  of  re- 
verence and  love,  generosity  and  sense  of  duty  to  God 
and  to  the  neighbour.  This  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
advent  of  Christianity,  the  earliest  known  theory  of 
universal  unity  as  the  origin  and  destiny  of  mankind. 

Max  Mtiller  observes,  in  his  lectures  on  “ The  Science 
of  Language  ” (second  edition,  1862,  page  122),  “Not 
till  that  word  Barbarian  was  struck  out  of  the  dic- 
tionary of  mankind,  and  replaced  by  Brother,  not  till 
the  right  of  all  nations  of  the  world  to  be  classed  as 
members  of  one  genus  or  kind  was  recognized,  can  we 
look  even  for  the  first  beginnings  of  our  science  (the 
science  of  language).  This  change  was  effected  by 
Christianity.  To  the  Hindu  every  man  not  twice  born 
was  Mlechha ; to  the  Greek,  every  man  not  speaking 
Greek  was  a Barbarian  ; to  the  Jew,  every  person  not 
circumcised  was  a Gentile  ; to  the  Mohammedan,  every 
man  not  believing  in  the  Prophet  is  a Giaur  or  Kaffir. 
It  was  Christianity  which  first  broke  down  the  barriers 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  between  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian, between  the  white  and  the  black”  (and,  we 
may  add,  the  master  and  the  slave,  the  prince  and  the 
beggar,  the  Brahmin  and  the  outcast).  “ Humanity  is 
a word  which  you  look  for  in  vain  in  Plato  or  Aris- 
totle ; the  idea  of  mankind  as  one  family,  as  the  chil- 
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dren  of  one  God,  is  an  idea  of  Christian  growth  ; and 
the  science  of  mankind,  and  of  the  languages  of  man- 
kind, is  a science  which,  without  Christianity,  would 
never  have  sprung  into  life.  When  people  had  been 
taught  to  look  upon  all  men  as  brethren,  then,  and  then 
only  did  the  variety  of  human  speech  present  itself  as 
a problem  that  called  for  a solution  in  the  eyes  of 
thoughtful  observers  ; and  I,  therefore,  date  the  real 
beginning  of  the  science  of  language  from  the  first  day 
of  Pentecost.  After  that  day  of  cloven  tongues,  a new 
light  is  spreading  over  the  world,  and  objects  rise  into 
view  which  had  been  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  Old  words  assume  a new  mean- 
ing, old  problems  a new  interest,  old  sciences  a new 
purpose.  The  common  origin  of  mankind,  the  differ- 
ences of  race  and  language,  the  susceptibility  of  all 
nations  of  the  highest  mental  culture — these  become, 
in  the  new  world  in  which  we  live,  problems  of  scientific 
interest,  because  of  more  than  scientific  interest.” 

Sectarian  Christianity  has  undergone  numerous 
changes  of  creeds  and  dogmas  in  various  ecclesiastical 
constitutions,  and  will  have  to  be  developed  further 
and  further  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  humanity  before 
the  Gospel  can  be  fully  realized  in  life  as  it  is  revealed 
in  spirit. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  embryology  will 
not  easily  recognize  these  parallels  of  individual  and 
social  evolution,  although  they  are  becoming  common 
in  the  writings  of  advanced  thinkers.  M.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  published  essays  (to  which  we  refer  the 
reader  for  more  ample  details,  on  numerous  questions 
of  social  evolution  and  continuous  change),  has  an 
essay  on  “Progress,  its  Law  and  Cause/  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  page. 

“ Political  economists  have  long  since  described  the 
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evolution  which,  beginning  with  a tribe  whose  mem- 
bers severally  perform  the  same  actions,  each  for  him- 
self, ends  with  a civilized  community  whose  members 
severally  perform  different  actions  for  each  other  ; and 
they  have  further  pointed  out  the  changes  through 
which  the  solitary  producer  of  any  one  commodity  is 
transformed  into  a combination  of  producers  who,  united 
under  a master,  take  separate  parts  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  commodity.  But  there  are  yet  other  and  higher 
phases  of  this  advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous  in  the  industrial  organization  of  society 
“ Long  after  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  division  of  labour  among  different  classes  of  workers, 
there  is  still  little  or  no  division  of  labour  among  the  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  community  ; the  nation  continues 
comparatively  homogeneous,  in  the  respect  that  in  each 
district  the  same  occupations  are  pursued.  But  when 
roads  and  other  means  of  transit  become  numerous  and 
good,  the  different  districts  begin  to  assume  different 
functions,  and  to  become  mutually  dependent.  The 
calico  manufacture  begins  to  locate  itself  in  this  county, 
the  woollen  cloth  manufacture  in  that ; silks  are  pro- 
duced here,  lace  there  ; stockings  in  one  place,  shoes  in 
another ; pottery,  hardware,  cutlery  come  to  have  their 
special  towns  ; and  ultimately  every  locality  becomes 
more  or  less  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  leading 
occupation  carried  on  in  it.  Nay,  more,  this  sub- 
division of  functions  shows  itself,  not  only  among  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  nation,  but  among  different 
nations.  That  exchange  of  commodities  which  free- 
trade  promises  so  greatly  to  increase,  will  ultimately 
have  the  effect  of  specializing,  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  industry  of  each  people.  So  that,  beginning 
with  a barbarous  tribe,  almost,  if  not  quite  homo- 
geneous in  the  functions  of  its  members,  the  progress 
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has  been,  and  still  is,  towards  an  economic  aggregation 
of  the  whole  human  race ; growing  ever  more  hetero- 
geneous in  respect  of  the  separate  functions  assumed  by 
separate  nations,  the  separate  functions  assumed  by  the 
local  sections  of  each  nation,  the  separate  functions 
assumed  by  the  many  kinds  of  makers  and  traders  in 
each  town,  and  the  separate  functions  assumed  by  the 
workers  united  in  producing  each  commodity/* 

We  need  only  add,  that  certain  tissues  and  functions 
are  of  like  kind  in  all  the  organs  and  systems  of  the  in- 
dividual body,  and  not  improbably  certain  crafts  and 
professions  will  be  more  or  less  alike  in  all  the  nations 
and  continents  of  the  collective  body. 

Experiential  Organism  of  Mankind. — While  the 
experiential  organism  of  individual  man  is  being  formed 
in  utero,  the  preconscious  soul  is  formed  experientially 
by  the  vital  influence  of  the  maternal  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  organs  of  the  body,  by  atoms  of  substance  derived 
from  maternal  blood,  although  the  immortal  principle 
of  life  in  the  foetus  is  apparently  unconscious  of  physio- 
logical and  psychological  action  in  the  metamorphic 
processes  of  incarnation.  The  facts  are,  no  doubt, 
similar,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  in  the  collective 
embryo  during  the  successive  phases  of  social  evolution. 

Body,  soul,  mind,  and  spirit  are  only  different  aspects 
of  one  vital  principle  in  the  individual  foetus  and  in  the 
rudimental  social  body,  in  which  we  see  the  spirit  of 
religion,  science,  art,  and  instrumental  evolution  simul- 
taneously developed,  while  mankind  are  ignorantly 
conscious  of  the  actual  state  of  existence,  but  almost 
entirely  unconscious,  or  very  faintly  conscious,  of  anterior 
states  of  collective  existence,  or  future  states  in  the 
natural  or  the  spiritual  world. 

There  have  nevertheless  been  yearnings  for  a know- 
ledge of  the  future,  with  numerous  attempts  to  form  an 
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“ astrological  science  ” of  the  laws  of  fate,  followed  by  a 
“ philosophy  of  history,”  on  what  are  deemed  more 
rational  grounds  of  speculation.  Almanacs  are  pub- 
lished every  year  with  horoscopes  of  great  political 
events  and  meteoric  fluctuations  or  disasters.  Floods 
and  storms,  frosts  and  snows,  wind  and  rain,  earth- 
quakes and  accidents,  wars  and  rumours  of  war,  pesti- 
lence and  famine,  are  deemed  natural  results  of  cosmic 
evolutions,  and  just  as  easily  to  be  foretold,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  “ astrological  divinations,”  as  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  or  the  periodical  returns  of  comets,  by 
astronomical  calculations.  There  is,  however,  a consi- 
derable difference  between  mathematical  calculations 
and  astrological  divinations.  The  one  is  seldom  wrong 
in  its  predictions,  the  other  seldom  right.  Astronomy 
has  become  a real  science,  while  astrology  has  yet  to 
prove  the  rationality  of  its  pretensions.  Almanacs  are 
nevertheless  very  popular  with  all  classes,  and  there  is 
everywhere  some  tendency  to  look  backward  into  the 
history  of  the  race  and  forwards  into  futurity.  It  is 
interesting,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  providential 
revelations  and  human  inventions  have  gradually  led 
humanity  from  the  simplest  forms  of  domestic  society 
to  the  most  complex  organization  of  civilized  communi- 
ties. A short  extract  from  Max  Muller’s  second  series 
of  lectures  on  the  science  of  language,  page  265,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  families  formed 
clans  and  nationalities  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of 
domestic  unity  and  authority  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  and  in  every  region  of  the  globe. 

“ As  families  rose  into  clans,  clans  into  tribes,  tribes 
into  confederacies,  confederacies  into  nations,  the  elders 
of  each  family  naturally  formed  themselves  into  a 
senate,  senatus  meaning  a collection  of  elders.  The 
elders  were  also  called  grey-headed  or  Greys,  and  hence 
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the  German  Graf,  gravio,  originally  dev  Grave . But 
at  the  head  of  such  senates  the  German  nations  at  an 
early  time  placed  a king.  In  Latin  the  king  is  called 
Rex;  the  Sanskrit  rdjan  in  Maharaja,  and  this  rex, 
the  French  roi,  meant  originally  steersman,  from  regere, 
to  steer.  The  Teutonic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  used 
the  name  konig  or  king,  and  this  corresponds  to  the 
Sanskrit  janaka.  What  did  it  mean  ? It  simply 
meant  father,  the  father  of  a family,  the  king  of  his 
own  kin,  the  father  of  a clan,  the  father  of  a people. 
Need  I add  what  was  the  original,  and  what  is  still  the 
true  meaning  of  queen  ? In  German  we  have  simply  a 
feminine  of  kdnig,  namely  konigen.  In  English,  on  the 
contrary,  the  old  word  for  mother  has  been  retained. 
In  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Ulfilas,  in  the  fourth 
century,  we  meet  with  gens  and  gino,  meaning  wife 
and  woman.  In  the  eleventh  century  we  read  in 
Notker,  Sol  cheno  vro  chciral  furliten  unde  minnon : ‘ a 
wife  shall  fear  and  love  her  husband.’  After  the 
fifteenth  century  the  word  is  no  longer  used  in  high 
Gei  man  , but  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  the  word 
still  lives,  Karl  and  Kona  still  meaning  man  and 
wife” 

“ We  thus  see  how  languages  reflect  the  history  of 
nations,  and  how,  if  properly  analyzed,  almost  every 
word  will  tell  us  of  many  vicissitudes  through  which  it 
passed  on  its  way  from  Central  Asia  to  India,  or  to 
Persia,  to  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy,  to  Bussia, 
Gaul,  Germany,  the  British  Isles,  America,  New  Zea- 
land , nay,  back  again,  in  its  world-encom|3assing 
migrations,  to  India  and  the  Himalayan  regions  from 
which  it  started.  Many  a word  has  thus  gone  the 
round  of  the  world,  and  may  go  the  same  round  again 
and  again.” 

Actual  Phase  oe  Social  Evolution. — The  arts 
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and  sciences  are  relatively  much  advanced  amongst  the 
educated  classes  of  civilized  states,  although  the  masses 
of  the  population  are  not  much  enlightened  anywhere 
in  Christendom,  while  the  governing  classes  of  church 
and  state  which  help  or  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
masses  are  more  “ conservative  ” of  mediaeval  institu- 
tions in  Roman  Catholic  nations  than  desirous  of  pro- 
moting such  modern  improvements  as  have  raised  their 
Protestant  neighbours  to  a higher  level  in  the  scale  of 
progress,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  their  institutions 
into  wider  fields  of  enterprise,  by  colonizing  vast 
continents,  such  as  those  of  America  and  Australia, 
where  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe  have  planted 
settlers. 

What  have  been  the  origin  of  these  colonial  exten- 
sions ? Commercial  enterprise,  convict  settlements, 
religious,  political,  and  social  dissensions  and  pei’secu- 
tions,  the  attraction  of  gold  and  silver  mines  in  certain 
regions,  and  over-population  in  some  localities.  These 
and  other  incentives  are  constantly  at  work  ; some 
more  potently  than  others,  and  each  more  actively  and 
urgently  at  one  time  than  another.  New  feelings  and 
ideas  heave  and  swell  under  the  ground  of  social  life,  as 
subterranean  forces  heave  and  swell  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  causing  geological  and  meteorological  per- 
turbations in  various  directions.  Volcanoes  are  the 
safety-valves  in  one  case  ; revolution  or  reforms  and 
emigrations  in  the  other. 

New  developments  of  gas  and  steam  are  continuous 
results  of  subterranean  fires  and  pressures  in  the  geolo- 
gical world ; new  developments  of  feelings  and  ideas  are 
continuous  results  of  work  and  life  in  the  undercurrents 
of  thought  and  strife  in  religiou§  sects  ; in  the  agita- 
tions of  political  sects  and  parties;  social  sects  and 
parties ; economic  theories  and  opinions ; popular  ex- 
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citements  of  various  kinds  are  constantly  at  work  and 
undergoing  changes. 

Religious  Feelings  and  Opinions. — Brahmins,  Bud- 
dhists, and  Parsees  have  not  the  same  ideas  and 
opinions  ; J ews  and  Mahommedans  have  not  the  same 
religious  feelings  and  ideas  as  Christians ; Catholics 
have  not  the  same  creeds  and  doctrines  as  Protestants  ; 
and  these,  again,  are  divided  into  numerous  sects  and 
parties  agitated  by  the  fires  of  controversy.  Various 
orders  of  monks  and  friars,  with  different  rules  and 
regulations,  were  established  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Benedictines  and  Franciscans,  Dominicans  and  Jesuits, 
Jansenists  and  Molinists,  kept  the  Western  world  in 
agitation  during  centuries.  These  and  other  religious 
orders  had  useful  vocations  for  a time,  which  could  not 
last  for  ever.  The  Deformation  dispersed  them  in  some 
measure,  and  created  a still  greater  variety  of  sects  and 
theological  opinions  : Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians;  Anglicans,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists ; Swedenborgians,  South- 
cottians,  and  Irvingites ; Unitarians,  Quakers,  and 
Bible  Christians ; not  to  mention  Atheists,  Deists,  and 
Spiritualists.  All  these  religious  sects  and  parties  have 
been  swelling  and  heaving  more  or  less  actively  to 
cause  separations,  dispersions,  and  transformations  in 
society. 

Political  Feelings  and  Opinions. — Without  speaking 
of  continental  states,  we  may  notice  the  periodical  ex- 
citements of  political  sects  and  parties  in  England  : 
Conservatives,  Liberals,  Badicals,  Chartists,  and  Social- 
ists are  constantly  at  work  in  public  meetings  and  in 
public  journals,  agitating  society  with  their  respective 
nostrums,  feelings,  and  opinions,  which  result  in  shift- 
ing burdens  from  one  side  to  another,  and  creating  new 
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difficulties  more  numerous  than  the  old,  and  sometimes 
more  oppressive. 

Social  Agitations  and  Co-operations. — These  are 
quite  as  various  and  exciting  in  some  cases  as  religious 
and  political  opinions,  though  generally  more  calm  and 
sober  in  their  influence.  Freemasons,  Oddfellows, 
Foresters,  Templars,  teetotallers,  temperance  societies, 
Bands  of  Hope,  Peace  Societies,  and  other  varieties  of 
social  organization,  serve  to  spread  ideas  and  schemes 
of  co-operation  amongst  the  people.  Such  societies  are 
much  more  numerous  and  influential  in  Protestant  than 
in  Catholic  and  despotic  countries  where  they  are  for- 
bidden. Some  of  them  unite  economic  with  social  and 
fraternal  aims,  and  thus  serve  a double  purpose,  where 
not  insolvent  and  delusive  as  in  many  “ friendly  socie- 
ties.” As  an  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
some  of  these  societies  extend  in  a country  like 
England,  we  may  quote  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  daily  papers  of  the  present  week  relative  to  a new 
temperance  society  called  the  “ Good  Templars.” 

“ The  Good  Templars. — A public  meeting  to  cele- 
brate the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the 
order  of  Good  Templars  into  the  United  Kingdom  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, September  8,  1874.  Mr.  Joseph  Malins,  grand 
worthy  chief  templar  of  England,  presided.  The  chair- 
man said  that  six  years  ago  that  night  some  21  persons 
met  in  a small  chapel  in  a by-street  in  Birmingham  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  an  explanation  of  the  order 
whose  advent  they  were  met  to  celebrate.  After  that 
meeting  a lodge  of  18  members  was  formed.  Though 
they  met  with  great  difficulties,  in  about  two  years 
they  had  initiated  2500  members  and  had  formed  83 
lodges  ; now  there  were  3743  lodges,  and  the  members 
had  increased  to  210,555.  That  was  the  number  of 
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faithful  subscribing  members  at  the  present  time. 
The}'-  bad  held  during  the  past  year  more  than  20,000 
public  meetings — an  average  of  66  per  day  all  the  year 
round.  Brother  Sutherland,  of  Scotland,  said  that  in 
that  country  they  had  some  810  lodges  and  some 
62,000  members.  Brother  Thomas,  of  the  Welsh 
Grand  Lodge,  claimed  that  though  the  English  Grand 
Lodge  was  the  biggest  in  the  world,  the  Welsh  was  the 
greatest ; for  while  Ireland  only  had  one  Good  Templar 
per  1000  inhabitants,  England  10  or  11,  and  Scotland 
15,  they  had  45  per  1000." 

Economic  Societies. — Sick  and  burial  clubs,  building 
societies,  savings  banks,  mutual  insurance  societies, 
trades  unions,  and  many  other  varieties  of  economic 
combination  and  co-operation  belong  to  this  category  of 
exciting  influences  on  the  habits  and  customs,  feelings 
and  opinions  of  large  masses  of  the  people.  The  history 
of  all  these  sects  and  parties  show  us  that  new  feelings 
and  opinions  are  constantly  arising  in  religious  and 
political  sects,  as  well  as  in  social  and  economical  unions 
and  societies,  which  keep  the  sociological  world  in  move- 
ment, just  as  fair  and  foul  weather,  winds  and  storms, 
ocean  tides  and  currents,  subterranean  expansions  of  gas 
and  steam  keep  the  realms  of  nature  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion, as  a means  of  evolutive  progress  in  the  cosmo- 
logical world.  All  these  sociological  causes  of  evolution 
are  more  or  less  constantly  active  in  Europe  and  America; 
cosmological  agitation  is  more  active  in  the  Eastern  than 
in  the  Western  hemisphere  at  present;  while  socio- 
logical agitations  are  more  active  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  activity  or  sluggishness 
in  different  races  and  localities,  which  are  ruled  by 
higher  powers  than  those  of  human  sects  and  parties. 

“ The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,”  and  no  man 
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knoweth  whence  it  cometh,  except  the  meteorological 
scientists,  who  know  but  little.  New  feelings  and  ideas 
arise  where  inspiration  listeth,  and  no  man  knoweth 
whence  they  come  except  the  sociological  scientists,  and 
these  are  only  partially  enlightened.  Still  we  see  that 
north-western  nations  are  the  most  progressive  in  the 
present  phase  of  social  evolution. 

How  is  it  that  one  race  is  more  susceptible  to  religious 
or  political  excitements  than  another  ? one  class  of 
temperaments  than  another  of  the  same  race  and  in 
the  same  community  ? papal  infallibility  most  congenial 
to  one  class  of  minds  ; private  judgment  with  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  another  class  of  minds?  We  do 
not  know.  Some  kinds  of  flowers  spring  up  here  ; 
and  other  kinds  there  ; diversity  in  unity  everywhere. 
What  kind  of  unity  ? Evolutive  and  organic  unity. 
And  just  as  certain  kinds  of  pollen  dust,  carried  by  the 
winds  from  place  to  place,  impregnate  only  their  own 
species  susceptible  of  that  kind  of  influence,  while  other 
kinds  remain  uninfluenced  ; so  new  ideas  and  opinions, 
blown  about  by  agitators  in  public  meetings  and  journals, 
influence  certain  minds  in  many  places,  while  other  minds 
in  the  same  localities  remain  indifferent  or  unimpressed. 
Still  social  evolution  sweeps  over  races  and  regions  with 
an  ever  onward  course  through  all  the  ages. 

What  books  and  revelations  held  together  ancient 
nations  now  extinct,  such  as  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians,  we  hardly  know.  Vedas, 
Rig- vedas,  and  the  Zend  Avesta  still  psychologize  certain 
nations  in  the  East ; the  Mahommedan  Koran  reigns 
paramount  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  some  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe;  the  Bible  is  the  anchor  of  the  Jews 
in  all  regions,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  law  of  liberty  in 
Christendom.  Circumcision  is  the  shibboleth  of  Jews  ; 
baptism  that  of  Christians  ; infant  baptism  here  ; adult 
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immersion  there.  While  that  which  is  regarded  as  an 
anchor  of  safety  in  one  sect,  is  a rock  of  offence  to 
another. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  differences  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  races  and  religions  of  mankind,  the  arts 
and  sciences  are  relatively  much  advanced  in  civilized 
communities. 

It  may  he  said  the  race  in  Southern  Europe  is  less 
active  and  enterprising  than  in  north-western  states  ; 
but  the  influence  of  established  authority  has  much  to 
do  with  the  progressive  or  the  retrograde  tendency  of 
naturally  gifted  populations.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  under  the  influence  of  papal  infallibility,  prevent 
the  Irish  peasantry  from  joining  in  the  progress  of  the 
English  people,  under  the  same  political  government, 
and  the  Italian  people,  so  prosperous  in  the  middle 
ages,  have  been  paralyzed  to  some  extent  in  modern 
times  by  the  shifting  course  of  commerce,  and  the 
retrograde  policy  of  despotic  monarchies.  Spain,  once 
so  powerful  and  progressive,  has  suffered  from  the  same 
cause,  and  even  France,  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  con- 
vulsed by  political  revolutions,  still  labours  under  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  popery  and  Atheism,  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  her  Protestant  neighbours  in  England, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Revolutions  are  now  chronic  states  of  political  disease 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  not  to  mention  South 
America ; while  prosperous  reforms  are  natural  phases 
of  growth  in  the  constitutional  states  of  Europe  and 
America.  "Vested  interests  of  all  kinds  are  generally 
afraid  of  change,  and  by  obstructing  the  paths  of  inno- 
vation, force  the  course  of  progress  into  other  channels, 
which  leave  stationary  interests  high  and  dry,  to  shrink 
and  wither  for  want  of  sustenance.  No  blind  obstruc- 
tiveness can  prevent  the  natural  evolution  of  society, 
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although  it  may  change  the  course  of  events  by  turning 
the  stream  into  other  and  wider  channels,  as  French 
policy  drove  Protestants  to  Holland  and  to  England, 
with  their  arts  of  industry,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  as  English  intolerance  drove  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious dissenters  to  America,  to  found  a colony  more 
free  and  independent,  liberal  and  progressive,  active 
and  enlightened,  than  the  mother  country,  who  has  since 
then  been  obliged  to  surpass  her  emancipated  daughter, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  inevitable  growth  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

Without  dwelling  on  details,  we  may  see  at  a glance 
how  the  world  has  progressed  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
authentic  history,  and  distinguish  the  main  epochs  of 
change,  as  well  as  the  shifting  scenes  of  progression 
from  the  south-east  of  Asia  to  the  north-west  of  Europe 
and  America.  We  have  only  to  name  the  countries  in 
succession  where  civilization  has  flourished  for  a time 
and  waned,  to  be  followed  by  higher  developments  in 
other  nations  and  localities. 

Epochs  of  Authentic  History. — In  Central  Asia  and 
India,  in  Hindoo-Ivoosh  and  Persia,  in  Chaldea  and 
Assyria,  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  in  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia, in  Pagan  Rome  and  Druidic  Europe,  in  Papal 
and  Gothic  Europe,  in  the  revival  of  learning  and  the 
Reformation,  in  the  progress  of  modern  inventions. 

One  of  the  best  general  views  of  ancient  history,  with 
the  main  causes  of  social  evolutions  and  migrations,  may 
be  found  in  the  Scienza  Nuova  of  Vico,  but  that  which 
is  most  interesting  now,  is  the  more  recent  history  of 
modern  evolutions,  and  their  well-known  causes. 

1st.  The  revival  of  learning,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

2nd.  The  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

3rd.  The  English  Revolution  and  the  establishment 
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of  constitutional  government,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

4th.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  downfall  of  ab- 
solute monarchies,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

5th.  The  invention  of  manufacturing  machinery  and 
the  establishment  of  railways  and  electric  telegraphs, 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

More  progress  has  been  made,  apparently,  within  the 
last  four  centuries  than  during  ten  times  four  hundred 
years  of  ancient  history.  The  human  race  seems  now, 
in  fact,  to  have  formed  on  a small  scale  all  the  organs 
and  systems  of  a complete  social  organism,  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  evolutive  progress  as  an  individual  foetus  six 
or  seven  months  old,  which,  having  passed  through 
nearly  all  its  metamorphic  phases,  grows  in  bulk  up  to 
the  time  of  parturition,  two  or  three  months  later,  when 
it  is  completely  formed  and  ready  to  be  born  into  the 
world. 

INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATIONS. 

As  metamorphic  evolutions  are  governed  by  laws  of 
natural  growth,  and  little  is  known  of  motive  powers 
which  determine  successive  changes,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  say  what  are  the  main  wants  and  aspirations 
which  may  bring  about  international  federations,  or 
in  what  parts  of  the  globe  these  may  be  expected 
to  occur  most  rapidly.  America  seems  to  be  most 
prone  to  the  confederation  of  contiguous  states,  and  not 
unlikely  to  realize  a complete  North  American  federa- 
tion before  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe  or  of  Asia 
are  able  to  form  extensive  international  alliances  on 
their  respective  portions  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

Political  alliances,  however,  are  inferior  to  colonial 
federation,  so  well  established  in  the  British  empire, 
extending  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  including  all 
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varieties  of  races  and  religions.  The  leading  cause  of 
this  has  been  commercial  enterprise,  while  missionary 
enterprise  has  failed,  religiously  (not  practically),  in 
almost  every  case.  Universal  unity  is  still  more  dis- 
tantly and  dimly  visible  in  a far  off  future  than  inter- 
national federations  in  either  the  Northern  or  the 
Southern  hemispheres.  It  is,  nevertheless,  as  definitely 
foreshadowed  in  the  social  organism  as  the  complete 
type  of  organic  unity  is  discernible  in  the  individual 
foetus,  during  the  later  stages  of  metamorphic  evolu- 
tion ; and  as  commercial  enterprise  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  colonial  federation,  so  we  may  regard  viatorial 
enterprise  as  a leading  cause  of  future  spherical  or  uni- 
versal intercourse  and  mutuality.  Railways,  steam 
ships,  continental  and  oceanic  cables  for  general  circula- 
tion and  instantaneous  communication,  will  bind  all 
races  and  all  regions  in  a network  of  instrumentalities, 
useful  to  all,  and  connective  of  all,  in  mutual  interests 
and  necessities.  How  far  these  instrumentalities  may 
be  improved  before  they  are  universally  applied,  we 
cannot  say,  but  in  their  present  forms  they  bid  fair  to 
form  girdles  round  the  earth  in  more  than  one  direction 
before  the  end  of  the  next  century. 

When  once  we  have  an  idea  of  the  complex  unity  of 
an  organized  humanity,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
trace  the  successive  phases  of  evolution  in  each  separate 
organ  and  system  of  the  collective  body. 

Protective  arts,  sciences,  corporations,  and  instru- 
mentalities, have  been  gradually  improved,  from  the 
simple  staff  or  club,  for  individual  self-defence,  to  the 
sling  and  the  bow  and  arrow  ; from  these  to  the  arms 
and  military  organization  of  Roman  legions  ; from  this 
advance  again  to  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  simple 
arms  of  artillery,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  middle  ages ; 
from  this  to  the  immense  advancement  of  modern  im- 
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pigments  of  war,  and  the  arts  of  military  tactics  and 
organization. 

Manufacturing  arts,  sciences,  mechanisms,  and  indus- 
trial organization  have  progressed  by  gradual  stages 
from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  their  present  state  of 
relative  perfection,  and  widely-spreading  development. 

Electoral  and  legislative  arts  and  appliances  have 
made  much  progress  in  constitutional  states  compared 
with  savage  tribes  and  barbarous  ages,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  improve  as  education  spreads  amongst  all 
classes. 

The  administrative  arts  and  appliances  of  govern- 
ment have  made  immense  strides  of  progress  in  civilized 
states,  compared  with  the  ruder  forms  of  government 
in  savage  tribes  and  barbarous  nations.  Much  greater 
strides  of  progress  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, when  international  federations  have  been  esta- 
blished universally. 

Possessive  arts  and  appliances  have  been  much  im- 
proved and  multiplied,  compared  with  those  of  ignorant 
savages,  and  will  be  further  modified  by  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  arts  and  appliances  of  family  life,  and  the 
education  of  children  are  very  rudimental  amongst 
savage  tribes,  compared  with  those  of  civilized  com- 
munities. Domestic  happiness  may  be  increased  im- 
mensely, as  commerce  spreads  and  wealth  increases,  by 
the  extension  of  industry,  commerce  and  education, 
with  rapid  means  of  circulation  and  communication. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  closely  the  advancement 
in  the  social  position  of  womankind  is  connected  with 
this  question  of  progress  in  family  life  and  domestic 
happiness.  In  barbarous  nations,  woman  is  a sort  of 
slave,  living  in  seclusion,  forbidden  by  custom  to  show 
her  face  in  the  society  of  men.  In  ancient  Greece  her 
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position  as  a wife  and  a mother  was  not  much  better, 
although  allowed  more  liberty  as  a courtesan.  Nor 
was  woman  allowed  to  appear  at  the  court  of  any  sove- 
reign in  Christian  Europe  until  Francis  the  First  of 
France  introduced  the  custom.  The  fate  of  woman 
shows  at  once  the  degree  of  barbarism  or  of  relative 
civilization  in  any  organized  community.  It  is  not, 
however,  by  unsexing  women  in  masculine  vocations 
that  female  liberty  and  independency  are  to  be  im- 
proved. 

Cultural  arts  and  appliances  are  very  superior,  com- 
pared with  those  of  savage  tribes,  and  are  daily  im- 
proving by  the  introduction  of  new  inventions  and 
discoveries.  Agriculture,  horticulture,  floriculture, 
breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  are  constantly  im- 
proving arts  and  sciences. 

Culinary  and  hygienic  arts  and  appliances  are  very 
rude  in  savage  tribes,  and  even  amongst  the  ignorant 
classes  of  civilized  nations,  while  they  have  made  im- 
mense progress  amongst  the  enlightened  and  the 
wealthy  classes.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  phases  of 
gradual  evolution  in  culinary  and  in  sanitary  arts,  and 
not  more  difficult  to  see  how  much  remains  to  be 
achieved  in  this  department,  before  health  and  comfort 
can  be  realized  for  all  classes  and  all  races  in  different 
climates  and  conditions. 

National  provisions  against  the  risk  of  famine  are 
more  complete  in  civilized  than  in  barbarous  nations, 
while  hardly  more  prudent  in  averting  the  causes  of 
pestilence  and  war.  There  is,  however,  a growing  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  in  these  respects,  and  a tendency  to 
guard  against  the  calamities  of  war  and  pestilence  in 
nations,  as  well  as  against  those  of  poverty  and  famine. 
Self-preservation  is  growing  more  enlightened  as  a sen- 
timent, in  individuals  and  families,  municipalities  and 
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nations  ; and  as  science  shows  already  that  no  one  part 
of  humanity  can  be  absolutely  secure  against  the  spread 
of  these  evils,  so  long  as  any  other  race  or  region  is  in- 
fected or  afflicted,  the  sentiment  of  self-preservation, 
and  the  security  of  health  and  wealth  (as  an  inestimable 
boon  to  individuals  and  to  nations)  will  help  enlightened 
races  to  extend  their  useful  aid  and  influence  to  be- 
nighted and  afflicted  regions,  as  a means  of  protecting 
themselves,  while  doing  good  to  others,  and  thus  draw- 
ing closer  the  bonds  of  Christian  brotherhood  destined 
to  unite  all  races  in  all  regions. 

Commercial  enterprise  calls  forth  viatorial  and  tele- 
graphic arts  and  appliances  to  complete  the  woik  of 
universal  communication,  as  the  instrumental  basis  of 
future  social  and  political  federation  and  co-ordination. 

The  progress  of  commercial  arts  and  appliances  since 
the  days  of  direct  barter  between  individuals  and  tribes 
has  been  gradual,  no  doubt,  but  has  now  become  im- 
mense. The  same  may  be  said  of  viatorial  aids  and 
appliances  since  the  days  of  travelling  in  canoes  on 
rivers,  or  on  horseback  through  trackless  wilds  and 
forests.  All  the  arts  and  sciences  progress  from  small 
beginnings  to  immense  developments,  and  as  society 
improves  in  wealth  and  knowledge,  the  love  of  peace 
becomes  more  influential  than  the  lust  of  conquest,  and 
the  vain  “ glory  ” of  war. 

Perfective  Evolution. — We  may  easily  distinguish 
natural  growth  from  cultural  evolution  in  species  of  all 
kinds.  Plants  may  be  improved  by  culture  ; animals 
by  domestication  ; mankind  by  education  ; and  the  im- 
provement of  the  species  implies  the  improvement  of 
individuals  in  all  cases.  Not  to  dwell  on  animal  and 
vegetable  culture,  we  may  limit  our  inquiry  to  various 
modes  and  degrees  of  human  culture  and  perfectibility, 
applied  to  individuals  and  communities. 
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These  modes  of  culture  are  physical,  instinctual, 
mental,  and  spiritual,  as  individual  distinctions,  while 
the  complementary,  industrial,  artistic,  scientific,  and 
moral  aspects  are  mainly  social  characteristics  of  indi- 
vidual perfectibility.  Still  the  two  aspects  are  united  ; 
industrial  activity  in  due  proportions  improves  physical 
health  and  strength  ; artistic  activity  or  application  in 
due  proportions  improves  instinctual  aptitude  or  skill 
and  dexterity ; scientific  studies  in  due  proportion  im- 
prove the  mind  and  give  it  confidence  or  equanimity  ; 
moi-al  culture  improves  the  spirit  and  gives  it  peace  of 
conscience  in  humility,  more  blissful  than  pride. 

Individual  health  is  closely  allied  to  industrial,  artistic, 
scientific,  and  social  or  religious  welfare.  Biological  and 
sociological  evolution  and  improvement  are  thus  blended 
in  unison.  What  are  the  social  institutions  organized 
for  individual  and  collective  improvement  ? Cultural, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  for  the  welfare 
of  the  body  ; theatres  and  schools  of  art  for  the  culture 
of  instinct  to  delight  the  soul ; universities  and  schools 
of  science  to  educate  the  mind  and  give  it  power  ; 
churches  and  homes  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
humility  ? Are  these  institutions  well  organized  in 
barbarous  or  in  civilized  communities  ? Is  the  physical 
health  of  individuals  improved  by  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activity  as  much  as  it  might  be  ? Is  instinctual 
health,  in  taste  and  skill,  improved  as  much  as  it  might 
be  ? Is  mental  health  or  reason  improved  in  schools  of 
science  as  much  as  it  might  be  ? Is  moral  health  in 
humility  and  peace  of  conscience  improved  in  homes 
and  in  churches  of  all  denominations  as  much  as  it 
might  be  ? Probably  not.  We  may  therefore  postu- 
late the  possibility  of  improvement  in  all  these  insti- 
tutions. Meanwhile  we  may  note  that  there  are 
hospitals  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  body ; lunatic 
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asylums  for  instinctual  insanity  ; school-boards  of  com- 
pulsory education  for  neglected  children  ; prisons, 
penitentiaries,  and  convents  for  moral  weakness  and 
delinquency. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  institutions  of  society. 
There  are  military  institutions  for  the  protection  of 
national  interests,  and  for  the  punishment  of  national 
vanity  ; there  are  national  as  well  as  individual  vices 
and  insanities.  And  here  we  come  to  intricate  questions 
of  biological  analysis. 

What  is  physical  health  in  contrast  with  discomfort 
and  disease  ? What  is  instinctual  sanity  in  contrast 
with  temporary  fits  of  excitement,  or  confirmed  in- 
sanity ? What  is  mental  illumination  in  contrast  with 
ignorance  and  irrationality  ? What  is  spiritual  peace 
or  humility  in  contrast  with  pride,  vanity,  and  irasci- 
bility ? How  many  kinds  of  transitory  and  permanent 
disease  are  there  in  the  bodies  of  individuals  ? How 
many  kinds  of  temporary  or  confirmed  insanity  in  the 
souls  of  individuals  ? How  many  kinds  of  irrationality 
in  the  minds  of  individuals  ? How  many  kinds  of 
imperfection  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  ? Physical 
diseases,  known  to  be  numerous  and  various,  have  been 
more  or  less  well  described  in  medical  nosology  : are 
not  instinctual  derangements  in  dreams,  intoxications, 
hallucinations,  and  insanities  equally  numerous  and 
various,  though  not  as  well  described  ? Are  not 
mental  varieties  of  ignorance  and  irrationality  as  nu- 
merous as  congenital  and  incidental  deformities  and 
diseases  of  the  body  ? Are  not  spiritual  deformities 
and  vices  as  numerous  and  various  as  physical  deformi- 
ties, diseases,  and  disturbances  ? 

Not  much  can  be  done  in  hospitals  to  cure  physical 
diseases  ; nor  much  in  lunatic  asylums  to  cure  insanity. 
Much  may  be  done  in  schools  of  science  to  enlighten 
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the  mind  and  strengthen  reason,  while  little  of  impor- 
tance can  be  done  to  rectify  the  imperfections  of  the 
spirit  in  convents,  penitentiaries,  and  prisons.  Indus- 
trial organization  might  be  rendered  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  physical  health  of  individuals  ; schools  of 
art  and  practical  skill  might  be  improved,  as  well  as 
schools  of  science  and  experiment ; churches  of  all 
denominations  might  be  greatly  improved  by  fraternal 
methods  for  the  inculcation  of  humility  and  peace, 
justice  and  morality  of  individuals  and  classes.  The 
invention  of  new  methods  of  improvement  in  all  de- 
partments will  be  no  doubt  realized  progressively,  but 
cannot  be  devised  at  once  as  if  by  magic.  Time  is  a 
necessary  element  of  progress. 

In  the  present  rudimental  phase  of  social  evolution, 
there  are  many  sickly  bodies  not  sent  to  hospitals  for 
treatment ; many  cases  of  idiotic  stupidity,  habitual  in- 
toxication, or  hallucinative  mania,  not  sent  to  lunatic 
asylums  ; multitudes  of  ignorant  and  irrational  beings 
not  sent  to  adult  evening  schools  or  mechanics’  institu- 
tions ; and  innumerable  cases  of  temporary  or  habitual 
habits  of  moral  weakness  or  delinquency,  in  all  classes 
and  in  all  professions,  not  sent  to  convents,  penitenti- 
aries, or  prisons,  for  discipline  or  punishment.  “All 
the  world  is  mad,  on  some  point  or  another,”  it  is  said, 
by  which  is  meant  all  are  more  or  less  imperfect  and 
irrational  ; and  such  will  be  the  case,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  during  the  whole  period  of  social  evolution,  until 
the  human  race  is  formed  into  one  complex  unity 
of  organization  and  co-operative  mutuality  analogous  to 
that  of  an  individual  complex  organism.  The  intelli- 
gent culture  of  all  the  realms  of  nature  on  our  globe 
for  the  welfare  of  collective  humanity,  and  by  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  all  the  races  of  mankind,  is  much 
more  important  than  the  culture  of  a small  estate  for 
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the  benefit  of  a small  family,  or  a limited  region  for  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  an  ignorant  and  bellicose  clan 
or  nationality.  Collective  unity  is  still  far  from  being- 
realized  by  terrestrial  humanity,  as  an  embryo,  in  the 
womb  of  time,  under  the  inspirational  influence  of 
celestial  humanity.  This  leads  to  questions  of  collec- 
tive genealogy ; not  the  physiological  “ origin  of  spe- 
cies/’ but  the  celestial  home  of  mankind,  before  they 
come  into  this  world,  and  after  they  leave  it. 

Life  is  the  origin  of  life  in  eggs  and  seeds  ; so  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be.  Vital  prin- 
ciples of  spontaneity  transform  the  homogeneous  matter 
of  an  egg  into  the  heterogeneous  forms  of  a chick 
hatched  in  the  egg. 

The  author  of  the  “ Origin  of  Species  ” says  that 
life  was  first  breathed  into  a few  cells,  or  probably 
“ only  one,”  from  which  all  forms  of  organism  have  since 
been  derived  by  heterogenetic  processes  of  evolution, 
but  his  followers  do  not  thus  recognize  life  as  the  origin 
of  life.  They  hold  that  atoms  of  matter,  by  natural 
affinity,  gave  origin  to  life  in  protoplasmic  cells,  and  that 
spontaneous  generation  is  the  origin  of  life  on  earth. 

Let  us  examine  this  question  from  a higher  and  a 
nobler  point  of  view,  a more  rational  and  truly  bio- 
logical point  of  view. 


BOOK  IY. 


COLLECTIVE  GENEALOGY. 

I.  PROBLEMS  OF  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY. 

Was  Adam  the  first  man  ever  created  in  the  universe, 
and  Eve  the  first  woman  ? Were  they  only  the  first 
couple  charged  with  a spiritual  mission  on  earth,  to 
know  God  and  obey  His  laws  ? W ere  there  no  angels 
or  finite  beings  in  the  spiritual  spheres  before  Adam 
and  Eve  appeared  below  ? No  animals  on  earth  before  ? 
no  animal  races  of  mankind,  before  the  spiritual  creation 
of  Adam  as  a rational  being  in  communion  with  his 
Maker  ? What  is  the  origin  of  the  human  species  ? 
the  genealogy  of  terrestrial  humanity  ? 

According  to  modern  theories  of  biological  evolution, 
man  is  the  natural  descendan  t of  an  anthropoid  ape ; 
all  superior  species  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  in- 
ferior types  through  countless  ages  of  organic  evolution, 
from  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  cells,  up 
to  the  highest  living  forms  of  vegetal  and  animal  or- 
ganism. Such  is  the  philosophy  of  genealogical  evolu- 
tion under  the  name  of  Darwinism. 

This  theory  takes  no  account  of  humanity  in  an  un- 
seen world,  from  which  come  tens  of  thousands  of  new- 
born souls  daily  into  this  world,  and  into  which  unseen 
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world  tens  of  thousands  return  daily  ; leaving  behind 
them  the  matter  of  the  mortal  coil  in  which  they  had 
been  clothed  with  physical  power  for  a passing  life- 
time. 

It  is  not  the  origin  of  the  physical  body  which  interests 
us  most  in  this  question,  but  the  immortal  nature  and 
terrestrial  destiny  of  mankind,  in  connection  with  celes- 
tial humanity  on  our  globe,  and  with  similar  terrestrial 
and  celestial  humanities  on  other  planets  of  our  solar 
system.  Is  there  a celestial  humanity  ? We  have 
abundant  proof  from  history  and  from  actual  experience 
that  there  is.  Are  there  spiritual  and  natural  humani- 
ties on  any  of  the  other  globes  of  our  cosmic  universe  ? 
And  if  not,  why  not  ? And  if  there  be  such  collective 
humanities,  what  are  their  relations  to  us,  and  our  re- 
lations to  them  ? What  are  the  respective  genealogies 
of  such  humanities,  natural  and  spiritual  ? and  of  ours 
amongst  the  rest  ? 

“ The  origin  of  species,”  as  surmised  by  modern 
thinkers,  is  not  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
of  human  origin  and  destiny.  The  account  of  the  crea- 
tion in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  very  simple,  but  not 
analytically  scientific ; and,  although  mans  destiny  on 
earth  is  clearly  indicated,  in  the  Divine  injunction  to 
“ increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
have  dominion  over  every  living  creature,”  his  destiny 
in  heaven  is  not  minutely  explained.  How,  then,  can 
we  state  the  problem  of  collective  genealogy  ? Man’s 
spirit,  we  know  from  actual  experience,  leaves  the 
natural  world  to  enter  the  spiritual;  but  where  did 
the  spirit  come  from  into  the  natural  body  ? What  is 
the  original  home  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  final  home  ? 
Is  it  not  in  the  spiritual  world  ? We  have  thus  a circle 
of  phenomena,  which  ends  where  it  began  in  the  unseen 
world.  Origin,  parentage,  incarnation,  birth,  natural 
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world  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  Such  is  the  round 
of  existence  in  our  world,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
others. 

How  the  human  race  came  into  the  natural  world  at 
first  we  do  not  know ; how  humanity  collectively  was 
first  created  in  the  spiritual  world  is  equally  mysterious  ; 
how  any  globe  in  the  universe  was  created  we  cannot 
tell,  nor  any  minute  being  on  its  surface.  We  know, 
however,  from  the  inmost  nature  of  human  reason,  that 
that  which  is  indestructible  is  eternal ; and  that  all 
the  phenomenal  evolutions  of  cosmic  and  epicosmic 
nature  are  necessarily  balanced  by  destructive  revolu- 
tions : that  “ there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  and 
never  can  be  anything  essential  which  is  not  eternal  in 
one  form  or  another.  Evolutions  of  new  finite  worlds 
and  beings  are  merely  phenomenal  transmutations  of 
old  finite  worlds  and  organisms. 

This  being  admitted  as  a necessity  of  human  reason, 
we  see  that  two  kinds  of  phenomenal  worlds  exist ; 
namely,  spiritual  invisible  worlds,  and  natural  visible 
worlds.  In  spiritual  spheres  human  beings  exist  in 
ethereal  forms  or  bodies  ; in  natural  globes  finite 
beings  exist  in  natural  forms  or  bodies.  There  are 
then  in  the  phenomenal  universe  : — 


Finite  cosmic  worlds. 
Finite  epicosmic  realms. 


f Innumerable  natural  globes. 

1 Innumerable  spiritual  spheres. 

f On  natural  globes. 

( In  spiritual  spheres. 


ITow  spiritual  spheres  are  formed  and  transformed  we 
know  not ; how  natural  globes  are  formed  and  dis- 
solved we  cannot  tell ; how  different  types  of  spiritual 
spheres  are  formed,  who  knows  ? how  different  types 
of  natural  globes  (suns  and  planets)  are  formed,  is 
really  a mystery,  although  the  theory  of  cosmic  heat 
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and  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  cosmogony  give  a plau- 
sible notion  of  the  problem.  How  different  types  of 
finite  beings  in  spiritual  spheres  have  been  evolved, 
who  can  say  ? How  different  types  of  organism  were 
created  on  our  globe,  who  knows  ? 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  wonderment,  however,  there 
are  some  known  phenomena ; namely,  the  actual  exis- 
tence of  celestial  humanity  in  the  spiritual  world  ; and 
terrestrial  humanity  in  the  natural  world.  It  is  further 
known  that  individuals  leaving  this  world  enter  the 
spiritual  spheres,  where  they  live  in  societies,  as  we 
live  here  below. 

Human  beings  come  into  this  world  from  the  world 
above,  through  the  agency  of  natural  parentage.  How 
the  first  human  beings  came  from  the  spiritual  world 
into  the  natural,  without  the  intervention  of  human 
progenitors,  we  do  not  know,  but  some  philosophers 
suppose  it  may  have  been  by  a process  of  heterogenesis, 
in  which  anthropoid  apes  gave  birth  to  human  beings  ; 
the  apes  themselves  being  descended  from  lower 
monkeys  ; and  so  on  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  vertebrate  organic  life. 

On  this  hypothesis  all  finite  organisms  on  earth  have 
been  physiologically  derived  from  simple  cells  or  germs, 
as  they  are  still  derived  from  minute  eggs  and  seeds. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  heterogenesis 
within  the  limits  of  a given  type,  or  class,  in  bygone 
ages  of  the  world,  although  we  have  no  actual  experi- 
ence of  any  such  process ; since  man  has  been  formed 
as  the  highest  type  of  the  mammalia,  with  power  to 
reproduce  the  species,  as  other  species  in  each  realm 
and  class  reproduce  themselves,  there  seems  to  be  no 
further  need  of  heterogenetic  modes  of-  reproduction, 
except  as  a means  of  human  experience,  enabling  man- 
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kind  to  understand  the  book  of  nature,  with  all  her 
modes  of  evolution  and  revolution. 

Although  no  case  of  heterogenesis  has  been  known 
to  occur  by  hereditary  transmission  since  mankind  first 
appeared,  nor  any  form  of  spontaneous  generation  from 
germs  derived  from  inorganic  matter,  without  organic 
parentage,  still  numerous  cases  of  disparity  between 
children  and  their  parents  do  occur  in  our  time,  as  far 
as  feature,  bulk,  and  stature  are  concerned.  European 
races,  allowed  to  degenerate  for  many  generations  in 
conditions  of  continual  misery  and  privation,  assume 
almost  the  features  and  physiognomy  of  anthropoid 
apes,  and  numerous  cases  occur  of  parents  of  ordinary 
stature  giving  birth  to  sons  and  daughters  of  colossal 
proportions.  Parents  under  six  feet,  not  weighing, 
more  than  150  lbs.,  have  children  (sometimes)  whose 
height  is  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  feet,  and  their  weight 
much  more  than  double  that  of  either  parent.  From  a 
weekly  London  journal  ( Public  Opinion,  Nov.  18,  1865) 
we  may  quote  the  following  : — “ There  is  at  present 
living  in  Sweden  a young  man,  aged  19,  who  is  nine 
feet  five  inches  in  height.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he 
was  five  feet  four  inches.  And  continental  journals 
announce  the  decease  of  the  fattest  man  in  the  world. 
Herr  Helm  was  a German,  and  followed  the  profession 
of  translator  for  booksellers  and  merchants.  He  was 
forty-two  years  of  age,  and  weighed  five  hundred 
pounds.”  Such  giants  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Still  these  exceptional  cases  occur  in  almost 
every  race,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Chinese 
giants  rival  those  of  Europe  and  America,  and  in  nearly 
all  instances  their  parents  are  said  to  be  rather  under 
than  over  the  average  height  and  bulk  of  the  race  to 
which  they  belong. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  similar  deviations  from 
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ancestral  stature  in  any  race  of  animals,  and  no  new 
species  of  animals  or  vegetables  are  supposed  to  have 
appeared  on  the  earth  since  man  himself  appeared, 
although  relics  of  numerous  extinct  forms  are  found  in 
strata  which  date  before  the  present  era  of  geological 
formations. 

Variable  Dimensions  of  the  Human  Body. — The 
new-born  infant  body  is  about  twelve  inches  long  in 
some  cases,  while  it  may  be  more  in  other  instances. 
The  weight  of  the  infant  body  may  also  vary  within 
eight  and  sixteen  pounds,  more  or  less.  The  weight 
and  stature  of  adults  are  also  various.  Dwarfs  and 
giants  are  very  far  apart  in  this  respect,  and  inter- 
mediate degrees  are  numerous  between  these  extremes. 
And  yet  all  may  be  said  to  commence  their  uterine 
growth  in  an  equally  minute  ovum  or  cell-germ. 

The  skeleton  of  a foetus  four  inches  long  is  distinct 
in  all  its  parts.  The  osseous  outline  of  the  human  form 
is  manifest  in  these  dimensions  of  bulk  and  weight, 
though  the  body  may  afterwards  be  increased  twenty- 
fold in  height  and  a hundredfold  in  weight. 

The  mortal  frame  is  only  a temporary  vestment  of  the 
inward  soul,  while  the  “ spiritual  body  ” is  a constant 
exponent  of  the  outward  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
inward  forces  of  the  soul.  The  spiritual  body  and  the 
soul  must,  then,  be  capable  of  expansion  from  the  small 
dimensions  of  a new-born  infant  up  to  the  large  dimen- 
sions of  a human  giant,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and 
equally  huge  in  bulk.  The  ethereal  substance  of  the 
“ spiritual  body  ” is  capable  of  these  extreme  degrees 
of  condensation  and  dilatation,  analogous  to  the  con- 
densibility and  dilatability  of  gas  compared  with  solids, 
while  the  galvanoplastic  clothing  of  this  expansible 
ethereal  form  with  atoms  of  ponderable  matter  fix  the 
limits  of  the  mortal  body  at  each  period  of  natural 
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growth.  These  relative  degrees  of  limits  and  propor- 
tions in  the  natural  body  are  easily  changed  by  the 
constant  physiological  changes  of  atoms  in  each  part  of 
the  complex  organism,  just  as  the  dimensions  of  a circle 
may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  by  adding  or  subtract- 
ing a number  of  small  particles  arranged  in  a circular 
form,  whatever  be  the  number  of  particles  so  arranged. 

Can  disembodied  human  spirits,  a/ter  leaving  the 
mortal  coil,  condense  or  dilate  the  dimensions  of  their 
outward  form  within  these  variable  limits  ? or  do  they 
habitually  affect  certain  given  dimensions — some  as 
dwarfs,  and  others  as  giants  in  proportion  ? We  know 
but  little  of  ethereal  forms  and  substances,  or  their 
relations  to  material  elements  and  forces. 

ETHEREAL  AND  MATERIAL  FORMS. 

How  primitive  force  and  substance  gave  birth  to  an 
evolutive  diversity  of  simple  elements  and  complex 
realms  we  do  not  know  ; nor  do  we  know  that  primi- 
tive atoms  are  of  one  homogeneous  kind,  although 
some  modern  chemists  are  disposed  to  think  so,  while 
spectral  analysis  shows  that  some  of  the  simple  ele- 
ments in  distant  suns,  such  as  iron,  sodium,  and  other 
definite  substances  are  identical  with  those  of  our  own 
earth.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing,  then,  how 
primitive  substance  became  diversified  in  sixty  or  more 
different  sorts  of  simple  elements. 

Nor  do  we  know  how  organic  substance  was  first 
derived  from  inorganic  elements,  so  as  to  give  birth  to 
an  evolutive  diversity  of  eggs  and  seeds,  cells,  tissues, 
organisms,  and  organic  realms  ; we  cannot  imagine  the 
modus  operandi  of  such  a process,  although  modern 
naturalists  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  they  can. 

It  seems  to  be  deemed  essential  to  scientific  investi- 
gation, by  some  minds,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
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analyse  both  inorganic  and  organic  nature,  down  to  the 
very  simplest  imaginable  degree  of  atomic  unity  and 
homogeneity,  as,  if  such  a thing  were  possible,  thev 
would  have  a key  to  all  science.  They  have  already 
reduced  atoms  to  physical  nonentity,  as  “ mathematical 
centres  of  force  without  dimensions,”  though  unable  to 
confound  atoms  of  oxygen  with  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or 
any  other  of  the  simple  elements.  Let  us  suppose, 
however,  for  a moment,  that  all  the  actually  different 
atomic  elements  could  be  reduced  to  only  one  homo- 
geneous substance,  what  would  be  the  scientific  result  ? 
We  should  have  found  the  root  of  physical  chaos.  How 
could  we  form  a world  of  diversity  from  this  chaotic 
homogeneity  ? 

“ Centres  of  force  without  dimensions  ” are  ethereal 
potentialities  of  atoms  of  physical  substance  of  different 
sorts,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  and 
all  the  known  simple  elements  of  metals  and  metalloids, 
as  well  as  of  organic  substance  in  the  realms  of  epi- 
cosmic  nature.  What,  then,  are  the  ethereal  poten- 
tialities of  eggs  and  seeds  of  different  species  ? and  of 
the  animals  and  plants  derived  from  eggs  and  seeds  ? 
And  where  were  all  these  invisible  potentialities  located 
in  the  universe  while  the  planet  Earth  was  in  a state  of 
incandescence  ? Were  they  also  in  an  incandescent 
state,  waiting  to  be  cooled  sufficiently  to  assume  the 
visible  consistency  of  metals  and  metalloids,  in  the 
earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere  ? and,  finally,  the 
“protoplasmic”  forms  of  cell  germs,  as  the  origin  of 
eggs  and  seeds  and  growing  forms  of  animals  and 
plants  ? 

Are  there  not  potential  atoms  now  as  centres  of 
physical  force  and  as  centres  of  vital  force  “ without 
dimensions  ” in  the  invisible  ethereal  world  ? Are 
these  potential  forces  organized  as  germs  of  vegetal, 
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animal  and  human  forms  in  the  invisible  world,  as  well 
as  in  the  visible  ? 

We  know  that  human  spirits  exist  in  two  worlds, 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  animal  and 
vegetal  forms  of  vitality  in  the  ethereal  world. 

Having:  reduced  atoms  to  invisible  centres  of  force 
without  dimensions  as  the  root  of  all  kinds  of  sub- 
stance, “science”  postulates  some  inexplicable  kind  of 
unconscious  spontaneous  condensation  to  bring  visible 
molecules  out  of  invisible  atoms,  elements  with  dimen- 
sions out  of  atoms  of  force  without  dimensions — some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  This  hypo- 
thesis of  creation  agrees  with  some  religious  theories,  in 
all  but  the  existence  of  a living  God  to  determine  the 
miracle  of  creation. 

But  when  matter  has  been  created  out  of  “nothing” 
visible  or  tangible,  by  spontaneous  condensation,  what 
gave  form  and  life  to  animals  and  human  beings  ? We 
must  look  for  a determinative  Force,  or  Principle  of 
some  kind  to  transform  the  invisible  homogeneous 
atomicity  of  ether  into  the  present  known  diversity  of 
visible  elemental  atoms,  with  special  qualities  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  in  each,  so  as  to  determine  chemical 
combinations  and  decompositions,  without  which  we 
could  evolve  nothing  from  physical  chaos  in  either  the 
natural  or  the  spiritual  world.  Such  a Principle  must 
be  mind,  endowed  with  invariable  laws  of  thought  — 
laws  of  science.  A chaotic  mind  or  spirit  in  a chaotic 
mass  of  potential  atomicity  would  remain  for  ever  a 
chaotic  world  of  matter  and  of  spirit. 

We  cannot,  however,  reason  safely  on  problems  of 
human  life  and  destiny,  genealogy  and  perfectibility,  by 
an  inductive  process  starting  from  the  infinitely  small 
beginnings  of  organic  life,  without  continuing  the  in- 
duction up  to  the  conception  of  An  Infinite  Organic 
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Complexity  of  life  and  destiny  in  Eternal  Organic 
Unity;  complexity  of  natural  and  spiritual  spheres  of 
life,  with  alternations  of  existence  for  mankind,  in  both 
natural  and  spiritual  worlds  ; and  if  for  mankind,  why 
not  for  animal  and  vegetable  kinds,  in  alternations  of 
existence  ? Inorganic  forces  cannot  be  destroyed  ; why, 
then,  suppose  vital  forces  to  be  evanescent  ? There  are 
innumerable  solar  systems  in  the  visible  universe,  in- 
numerable ethereal  mansions  in  the  invisible  heavens ; 
are  there  not  sentient  creatures  inferior  to  human 
beings  in  the  unseen  ethereal  worlds,  as  well  as  in  the 
visible  material  worlds  of  infinite  existence  ? We  feel 
intuitively  that  man  is  not  a perfect  being  on  earth, 
that  angels  and  archangels  are  superior  to  mankind  in 
heaven ; we  learn  from  sacred  history  that  angels  have 
been  messengers  of  Deity  to  ignorant  mankind,  and 
that  Providential  government  implies  the  continuous 
responsibility  of  mankind;  this  is  taught  in  spiritual  re- 
velations from  the  higher  world.  There  are  mutual 
relations,  then,  and  some  kind  of  co-operative  unity 
between  rational  beings  in  the  two  worlds  ; and  why 
not  between  all  degrees  of  sentient  beings  in  all 
worlds  ? 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  unlike  conditions  of  motion  and 
of  gravitation  for  animal  life  in  the  air  and  in  the 
ocean  of  our  planet,  we  may  note  that  the  human  body 
would  weigh  thirty  times  as  much  at  the  surface  of  the 
sun  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  physical  attraction  or  gravitation ; whence 
we  may  imagine  that  the  physical  bodies  of  human 
beings  in  the  sun  must  be  either  very  much  less  dense, 
or  the  medium  of  respiration  and  of  motion  quite  other 
than  our  atmosphere  ; or,  the  vital  forces  of  motion 
stronger  in  proportion  to  the  mass  and  volume  of  the 
human  body. 
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We  may  be  sure  that  the  bodies  of  terrestrial 
humanities  in  all  the  planets  and  in  the  sun,  are 
exactly  adapted  in  density  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
existence  in  those  globes,  and  that  the  ethereal  forms 
of  celestial  humanities  in  all  the  planets  and  in  the  sun 
are  equally  adapted  to  conditions  of  existence  in  those 
spheres. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  suppose  an  ethe- 
real sphere  of  conditions  to  surround  the  moon, 
although  it  has  no  physical  atmosphere,  and  a celestial 
humanity  to  exist  in  that  ethereal  sphere,  although 
there  be  no  terrestrial  or  mortal  lunar  humanity.  May 
there  not  be  physical  conditions  of  mortal  life  for  crea- 
tures in  the  moon,  or  in  the  planets,  or  in  the  sun,  dif- 
fering as  much  from  the  physical  conditions  of  vitality  on 
earth  as  those  of  life  in  water  differ  from  those  of  life 
in  air  ? 

But  why  moot  these  questions  at  all  ? it  may  be 
asked.  And  we  answer  that  they  are  much  too  closely 
related  in  nature  to  be  separated  utterly  in  science. 
Bacon  long  ago  observed,  that  “ no  natural  phenomena 
can  be  adequately  studied  in  itself  alone — but  must  be 
understood  as  it  stands  connected  with  all  nature. 

How,  then,  does  humanity  stand  connected  with  all 
nature  in  our  solar  system  ? and  with  other  humanities 
in  visible  material  worlds,  and  in  ethereal  invisible 
spheres  of  existence  ? 

We  know  that  human  beings  live  in  a visible  physical 
medium  on  earth,  and  in  an  invisible  ethereal  medium 
in  heaven,  and  that  the  human  form  is  identical  in  both 
worlds  ; hence  we  may  suppose  it  is  the  same  in  all  * 
visible  worlds,  and  in  all  invisible  spheres.  This  know- 
ledge, however,  does  not  explain  the  problems  of  exist- 
ence in  all  worlds  and  in  all  ages  of  cosmic  evolution. 
Where  was  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  our  earth  when 
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the  globe  itself  was  in  a state  of  “ incandescent  fusion  ? 
Where  was  the  animal  kingdom  ? In  what  state  of 
existence,  and  where,  was  terrestrial  humanity  ? In 
the  ethereal  spheres  ? or  non-existent  % 

Biological  problems  are  thus  intimately  connected 
with  cosmological  conditions,  and  cannot  well  be  solved 
apart  from  them. 

The  physical  theories  of  cosmogony  do  not  explain 
all  the  known  facts  of  experience  ; spiritual  phenomena, 
as  well  as  physical,  are  known  to  makind,  and  lead  us  to 
form  spiritual  theories  of  creation  in  connection  with 
the  known  facts  of  cosmological  and  biological  evo- 
lution. 

Spiritual  beings  are  known  to  exist  in  the  spiritual 
world.  There  is  an  invisible  as  well  as  a visible  crea- 
tion, therefore,  in  the  infinite  cosmos,  and  from  the 
known  facts  of  human  incarnation,  and  spiritual  resur- 
rection, we  are  logically  bound  to  infer  immortal  pre- 
existence, as  well  as  eternal  future  existence,  for  the 
human  soul,  and  for  all  souls,  of  whatever  degree,  in  this 
world,  or  any  other.  The  vital  principles,  or  physio- 
logical souls  of  plants  pre-exist  potentially  in  the  in- 
visible ethereal  world,  just  as  the  instinctual  souls  of 
animals  and  human  beings  pre-exist,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  in  the  invisible  world  before  they  are  incar- 
nated in  visible  bodies. 

“ Father,  I will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given 
Me  be  with  Me  where  I am,  that  they  may  behold  My 
glory  which  Thou  hast  given  Me  ; for  Thou  lovedst  Me 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  " (St.  John 

xvii.  24).  . 

The  pre- existence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  thus 

clearly  implied,  as  well  as  in  the  doctrine  of  incarnation. 
The  pre-existence  of  all  human  souls  is  a necessary  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  immortality ; though  in  what  state, 
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or  where  human  souls  exist  before  appearing  on  this 
planet  is  a mystery  we  cannot  penetrate. 

“ I came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  Mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me”  (John  vi.  38). 
Do  not  all  human  souls  come  down  from  the  spiritual 
world  into  this  natural  world  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  we  only  raise  the  mystery  from 
the  natural  to  the  spiritural  world  of  existence,  and 
thus  transfer  biological  problems  from  one  sphere  to 
another.  Does  not  Revelation  in  Scripture,  and  the 
experience  of  biological  phenomena  in  nature,  warrant 
us  in  this  method  of  proceeding  ? What  are  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  in  all  worlds  ? Are  they  not  those  of 
organic  evolution,  animative  sustentation,  Providence, 
and  Regulative  Direction  or  control  ? 

What  are  social  authorities  in  all  worlds — solar  and 
planetary,  cosmic  and  epicosmic,  spiritual  and  natural  ? 
Are  they  not  social,  artistic,  scientific,  and  revelational  ? 
What  are  hierarchal  ranks  in  all  worlds  ? Are  they 
not  directive,  disciplinary,  executive,  and  limitative  or 
controlling  ? 

What  are  the  regulative  laws  of  social  order  in  all 
worlds  ? Are  they  not  those  of  number,  order,  associa- 
tion, and  proportion  ? What  are  the  aims  of  creature 
life  in  all  worlds,  the  final  causes  of  existence  ? Are 
they  not  those  of  evolutive  perfectibility  in  use,  beauty, 
truth,  and  goodness  ? 

What  are  the  organic  forces  of  life  in  all  worlds  ? Are 
they  not  physical,  physiological,  instinctual,  mental, 
and  spiritual  ? What  are  genetic  modes  of  motion  ? 
Are  they  not  physical,  physiological,  instinctual,  mental, 
and  spiritual  ? aggregative,  procreative,  inventive,  and 
illuminative  ? 

What  are  the  relational  co-existences  of  living  beings 
in  all  worlds  ? Are  they  not  spiritual,  incarnational, 
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natural,  and  resurrectional  ? Are  not  the  alternations 
of  existence,  terrestrial,  limbic,  and  celestial  ? The 
relational  dividualities  of  life  in  all  natural  worlds — 
are  they  not  individual,  collective,  realmic,  and  epi- 
cosmic  ? 

II.  OPEN  QUESTIONS  OF  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY. 

Collective  humanity  seems  to  stand  alone  in  creation. 
Does  it  stand  alone  ? Are  there  not  organic  realms  and 
humanities  in  the  sun  and  in  the  planets  of  our  solar 
system  ? and  also  in  the  spiritual  world  of  each  planet  ? 
If  so,  these  supposed  humanities  may  have  different 
spheres  of  life  and  action  in  solar,  planetary,  and  lunar 
globes  ; different  aptitudes  and  vocations,  constitutions 
and  temperaments,  and,  not  impossibly,  different  types 
of  organic  unity  and  complexity. 

They  may  also  have  alternative  states  of  existence  in 
natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  and  pass  through  phases 
of  collective  social  infancy,  youth,  virility,  maturity,  and 
senility. 

Some  of  these  humanities  may  be  in  the  early  phase 
of  youthfulness,  while  others  are  advancing  in  maturity, 
and  others  again  declining  in  senility ; some  of  them 
may  be  in  the  limbo  of  sociogenetic  evolution,  not  yet 
fully  organized  ; and  this  is  certainly  the  state  of  our 
terrestrial  humanity. 

As  a foetus  in  the  womb,  or  a chick  in  the  egg  fore- 
shadows the  type  to  which  it  belongs,  so  a collective 
embryo  foreshadows  the  general  plan  of  its  final  orga- 
nization, and  to  this  extent  we  may  foresee  the  future 
type  of  collective  unity  on  our  globe ; but  this  can  give 
us  no  adequate  idea  of  collective  humanities  on  othei 
globes,  in  comparison  with  our  own.  What,  for  in- 
stance, are  solar  humanities,  planetary  humanities, 
lunar  humanities,  cometary  humanities  ? What  would 
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each  of  these  humanities  have  to  do  in  the  solar  system, 
and  in  the  sidereal  universe  ? Would  solar  humanities 
have  to  improve  organic  and  inorganic  realms  of  nature, 
as  our  humanity  will  have  to  do  ? Do  these  epicosmic 
realms  differ  in  each  sun  of  a sidereal  system  ? in  each 
planet  of  a solar  system  ? Are  comets  merely  wander- 
ing caravans  which  carry  ethereal  forms  of  organism 
(vegetal,  animal,  and  human)  from  one  solar  system  to 
another  in  the  universe  ? 

What  are  the  conditions  of  life  in  all  worlds  ? 
Are  they  not  limitations  of  time,  space,  force,  and  sub- 
stance? What  are  the  ruling  principles  of  life  ? Are 
they  not  spiritual , mental,  instinctual,  and  organic  ? 
What  is  the  definite  lease  of  individual  life  in  the 
incarnational  and  the  natural,  the  resurrectional  and 
the  spiritual  spheres  of  existence  in  any  world — solar, 
planetary,  lunar,  or  cometary  ? What  is  the  collective 
lease  of  life  in  any  of  the  spheres  of  any  of  these  worlds  ? 
Do  these  limits  differ  as  widely  in  relative  proportions 
as  those  of  individuals  in  this  natural  world,  some  of 
whom  live  but  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  after  birth, 
while  others  live  more  than  a hundred  years ; the 
difference  being  as  100  years  multiplied  by  365  days, 
and  this  total  multiplied  again  by  twenty-four  hours  ? 

How  long  do  individuals  exist  in  utero  before  they 
are  born  ? how  long  in  the  natural  world  before  they 
die  ? how  long  in  the  resurrectional  world  before  they 
go  to  heaven  ? how  long  in  the  first  heaven  before  they 
ascend  higher  or  return  to  earth  again  ? 

What  is  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  any  of 
these  worlds  ? in  any  of  the  co-existent  spheres  ? Are 
there  as  many  spirits  in  the  sun  alone  as  in  all  the 
other  cosmic  bodies  of  the  solar  system  ? More  in 
Jupiter  than  in  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune,  or  the  earth? 
More  in  the  earth  than  in  Venus,  Mars,  or  Mercury  ? 
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More  in  Mercury  than  in  any  of  the  moons  of  J upiter 
or  Saturn  ? More  in  the  largest  moons  than  in  small 
asteroids  ? 

There  is  a totality  of  human  beings  in  the  natural 
world  of  our  planet ; a totality  in  the  spiritual  world  ; 
a totality  in  the  incarnational  world  ; and  a totality  in 
the  resurrectional  world.  About  1,200,000,000  in  the 
natural  world  ; about  35,000,000  in  the  incarnational 
world  ; nearly  as  many  die  as  are  born  every  year,  and 
therefore  the  resurrectional  world  contains  another 
small  totality,  on  its  way  to  a higher  spiritual  world,  in 
which  world  there  is  no  doubt  a vast  totality  exceeding 
that  of  mortal  life,  though  far  beyond  our  reach  of  esti- 
mating numbers. 

We  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  collective  unity 
without  embracing  the  life  of  humanity  in  these  four 
co-existent  worlds,  with  alternative  states  of  being  for 
each  individual  of  our  species.  Religious  history  shows 
that  humanity  on  earth  has  always  been  ruled  by  hu- 
manity in  heaven.  Angels  or  spirits  have  given  laws 
to  prophets  and  seers,  who  have  written  down  the  dic- 
tates of  Divine  authority,  as  rules  of  human  conduct. 
This  has  been  done  consecutively  with  various  degrees 
of  power  and  persistency.  AH  savage  races  have 
medicine-men,  who  see  and  hear  spirits,  who  give  them 
admonitions ; oracles  and  temples  have  been  established 
in  many  places  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history.  Pro- 
phets and  lawgivers  have  been  recognized  authorities 
in  many  nations  ; hereditary  priests  and  Levites, 
judges  and  kings  were  established  amongst  the  Jews  ; 
hereditary  castes  of  Brahmins,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisjas, 
and  Sutras  among  the  Hindoos ; emperors  and  man- 
darins of  different  grades  among  the  Chinese  ; medicine- 
men and  war-chiefs  among  wild  tribes  of  savages  in 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia. 
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Religion  was  thus  first  established  everywhere  by 
oracles  or  communications  from  spirits  to  mortals  on 
earth  ; and  by  degrees  the  philosophy  of  nature  was 
more  or  less  fused  with  religion  in  the  Turanian,  the 
Aryan,  and  even  the  Semitic  races  ; but  this  philosophy 
has  always  been  violently  opposed  by  the  families  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; the  followers  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  of  Israel ; and  continued  by  Christians 
as  well  as  by  the  Jews  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
spiritual  origin  of  religion  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  obscured  in  heathen  nations  by  the  deification  of 
the  forces  of  nature,  manifest  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  of  the  firmament ; light  and  darkness,  wind 
and  rain,  earth  and  sea,  thunder  and  lightning,  summer 
and  winter,  autumn  and  spring,  personified  in  poetry 
and  myths,  and,  by  degrees,  mixed  up  with  hero-wor- 
ship and  mythology,  as  a reminiscence  of  the  spiritual 
world  and  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller  speaks  of  eight  historical  religions, 
namely,  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  ; the  two  Chinese 
religions  of  Confucius  and  of  Lao-tse  ; Zoroastrianism, 
Mahommedanism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  He  con- 
trasts them  as  missionary  and  non- missionary  faiths. 
Brahminism,  Zoroastrianism,  and  Judaism  being  not 
missionary,  while  Buddhism,  Mahommedanism,  and 
Christianity  are  pre-eminently  missionary. 

We  make  a different  distinction  of  religions,  namely, 
Messianic  and  non-Messianic.  The  chief  religion  of  the 
spiritual  world  has  been  a living  Messianic  stream  of 
revelation  in  the  Bible  of  Jews  and  Christians,  more  or 
less  mingled  with  worldly  traditions,  but  with  almost 
no  adulteration  by  philosophy,  or  nature- worship,  while 
heathen  traditions  have  almost  lost  the  memory  of  a 
spiritual  world,  in  the  adoration  of  nature,  as  the  source 
and  symbol  of  almighty  power  and  wisdom  in  creation. 
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Natural  religion  has,  however,  done  good  service  in 
its  turn,  by  laying  the  foundations  of  philosophy  and 
science,  almost  entirely  neglected  by  devout  Jews  and 
Christians,  until  very  recently ; and,  even  now,  more 
suspected  by  many  Christians  (not  without  some  cause) 
as  a dangerous  enemy,  than  welcomed  as  a friend  to 
true  religion. 

The  Jews  may  be  said  to  be  the  founders  of  religion 
and  the  guardians  of  the  Book  of  Kevelations  from 
the  spiritual  world;  while  the  Gentiles  have  been  the 
founders  of  philosophy  and  science,  regarding  the  book 
of  nature,  as  a revelation  of  God’s  laws,  worthy  of  all 
reverence  in  the  temples  of  science  in  connection  with 
spiritual  revelations  from  an  unseen  world  of  life  and 
happiness. 

Invention,  poetry,  art,  science,  and  philosophy  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Gentile  nations,  while  true  religion 
is  mainly  the  outgrowth  of  the  Jews  and  their  Christian 
successors,  as  a chosen  people,  who  have  wedded  science 
to  religion,  and  reconciled  the  laws  of  cosmic  nature 
with  the  laws  of  spiritual  revelation,  in  which  we  find 
an  unfolding  history  of  mutual  relations  between  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial  humanity. 

III.  CELESTIAL  AND  TERRESTRIAL  HUMANITIES. 

We  live  in  a world  of  mystery  or  mental  darkness, 
full  of  light,  no  doubt,  to  higher  orders  of  intelligence, 
and  not  improbably  to  coming  generations  here  below, 
but  what  of  the  origin  of  humanity  in  this  world  ? Do 
human  souls  come  down  from  above  to  inherit  mortal 
bodies  for  a few  short  years,  and  then  return  to  their 
primitive  home  ? or  is  this  world  the  theatre  of  spiri- 
tual creation,  as  well  as  of  physiological  procreation  ? 
What,  in  a word,  is  the  genealogical  origin  of  mankind 
in  any  world  ? 
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Individual  and  collective  biology  include  human  ex- 
istence in  eternity,  as  well  as  in  time  ; immortal  as  well 
as  mortal  life  ; and  thus  problems  of  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  humanity  in  natural  worlds  become  insepar- 
able from  questions  of  existence  in  spiritual  worlds. 
What,  then,  are  the  genealogical  relationships  of  ter- 
restrial and  celestial  humanity  ? Are  there  any 
genuine  religious  revelations  which  unite  the  two 
worlds  under  the  providence  of  God,  the  Father  of 
all  mankind  ? We  have  seen  that  humanity  on  earth 
is  constantly  sending  spirits  to  an  unseen  world.  Have 
we  any  kind  of  psychological  spectroscope  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  organic  constitution  of  celestial  and  terres- 
trial humanities  in  suns  and  plants  as  the  physical 
spectroscope  (recently  discovered)  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  distant  stars  ? What 
means  have  we  of  discovering  biological  spectroscopes 
in  parallel  with  the  physical  spectroscope  ? 

Can  we  regard  known  principles  of  life  on  earth  as 
much  akin  to  the  principles  of  life  on  other  globes  as 
the  physical  elements  of  nature  in  our  planet  are  akin 
to  those  of  other  cosmic  bodies  ? And  can  we  regard 
human  nature  with  us,  as  a trustworthy  prism  through 
which  we  may  discern  the  intimate  faculties  and  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  in  other  worlds  ? Is  man,  in 
fact,  the  measure  of  all  things  ? Or  have  we  no  real 
measure  of  biological  principles  at  all  in  any  sphere  of 
life,  or  in  any  realm  of  nature  ? If  human  nature  be  a 
trustworthy  key  to  biological  science,  we  live  at  present 
in  a world  of  foetal  darkness,  and  may  look  forward  to 
a world  of  mental  light  in  future  ages,  when  collective 
humanity  has  been  completely  organized  ; and  not, 
perhaps,  before  that  time  ; but  then  we  may  have  an 
intuition  of  future  destiny,  as  the  foetus  has  inherent 
power  of  realizing  a perfect  human  form,  before  it  has 
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achieved  the  work.  Whatever  be  the  depth  of  our 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  principles  of  life 
and  organization  in  the  universe,  we  have  at  ieast  some 
slight  glimpses  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  elemental 
atoms  and  forces  in  all  cosmic  bodies  ; and  also  with 
regard  to  biological  forms  and  forces  on,  at  least,  one  of 
the  globes  of  our  solar  system. 

Theology  has  puzzled  over  spiritual  revelations  from 
time  immemorial,  and  science,  so-called,  has  been  puz- 
zled as  wearily  from  century  to  century  with  natural 
revelations  in  the  firmament.  Some  progress  has  been 
made,  however,  in  both  modes  of  investigation  ; while 
the  more  the  light  of  truth  advances,  the  more  we 
become  deeply  conscious  of  our  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  eternal  life  in  the  infinitudes  of  creation.  The  human 
mind  may  nevertheless  be  as  good  a prism  for  uses  of 
biological  spectroscopy,  as  a simple  crystal  for  the  reve- 
lations of  elemental  spectroscopy.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  no  other  spiritual  prism  of  equal  value. 

Biological  analysis. — As  the  individual  human  foetus 
resembles,  more  or  less,  a series  of  animal  shapes  (fish, 
reptile,  bird,  and  mammal)  before  it  assumes  the  final 
human  form,  so  the  human  race  during  the  successive 
phases  of  social  evolution  resembles  a series  of  collective 
animal  instincts  and  imperfections,  before  it  attains 
finally  to  the  Christian  type  of  a moral  and  religious 
conscience  and  understanding.  History  describes  indi- 
viduals and  societies,  in  all  past  ages,  as  a collection  of 
rude  sensual  pigs  and  goats,  timid  hares  and  rabbits,  pil- 
fering rats  and  blood-sucking  weasels,  capering  monkeys 
and  cynical  dogs,  cunning  foxes  and  ravenous  wolves, 
cruel  tigers  and  dauntless  lions  ; while  in  the  present 
day,  we  all  experience  the  force  of  animal  instincts  in 
our  nature,  and  find  that  a whole  menagerie  of  angry 
growling  fiends  within  us  (or  of  timid  cowards,  afraid 
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of  facing  worldly  foes  and  social  duties)  have  to  be  kept 
in  order  by  a very  small  child  of  conscience — a baby 
conscience — seldom  able  to  obtain  the  mastery  other- 
wise than  by  ignoble  or  compromising  concessions  to 
these  unruly  animal  instincts.  From  this  state  of  the 
predominant  feelings  within  us,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, we  may  judge  how  far  the  human  race  is  from 
having  attained  to  that  prophetic  ideal  of  earthly  per- 
fection in  which  it  is  said — “ For  behold  I create  new 
heavens  and  a new  earth  ; and  the  former  shall  not 
be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind.  But  be  ye  glad 
and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which  I create ; for  behold 
I create  Jerusalem  a rejoicing,  and  her  people  a joy. 
And  I will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and  joy  in  My 
people  ; and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more 
heard  in  her,  nor  the  voice  of  crying.  There  shall  be 
no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that 
hath  not  filled  his  days  : for  the  child  shall  die  an 
hundred  years  old ; but  the  sinner  being  an  hundred 
years  old  shall  be  accursed.  . . And  it  shall  come 

to  pass  that,  before  they  call,  I will  answer ; and 
while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I will  hear.  The  wolf 
and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall 
eat  straw  like  the  bullock:  and  dust  shall  be  the 
serpent’s  meat.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in 
all  My  holy  mountain,  saith  the  Lord  ” (Isaiah  lxv. 
17).  But  what  is  meant  by  the  words  accursed  ? 

Why  did  God  create  wolves  and  lions  along  with 
lambs  and  bullocks  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  the 
lower  instincts  of  human  nature,  if  they  are  to  be 
transformed  in  future  ? We  do  not  know ; but  we 
might  as  well  ask  why  the  human  body  should  be 
formed  in  the  likeness  of  inferior  animals,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  womb,  before  it  can  be  organized  in  the 
human  form  divine,  and  born  into  the  light  of  the  na- 
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tural  world  ? There  is  no  doubt  sufficient  reason  in 
omniscient  wisdom,  which  expressly  states  by  the  mouth 
of  the  prophet : “I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else  ; 
“ there  is  no  God  beside  me.  ...  I form  the  light 
“ and  create  the  darkness ; I make  peace  and  create  evil : 
I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things (Isaiah  lxv.  5,  &c.) 

The  imperfections  of  metamorphic  evolution  are  pro- 
bably necessary  elements  of  transformation  in  all  types 
of  organism,  both  individual  and  collective,  in  the  na- 
tural world  at  least,  if  not  in  spiritual  worlds.  Human 
reason  cannot  dictate  to  omniscience,  and  must  consent 
to  learn  from  heaven  what  it  has  to  teach  on  earth. 

Spirit- Worship  and  Wonder  lead  first  to  a know- 
ledge of  spiritual  phenomena,  and  ultimately  to  a 
science  of  life  and  destiny  in  the  spiritual  world,  not- 
withstanding early  superstitions  ; just  as  nature  wor- 
ship and  wonder  pass  from  crude  imaginations  to 
rational  interpretations  in  the  course  of  ages.  Necro- 
mancy is  the  earliest  form  of  spirit  invocation  amongst 
ignorant  savages,  and  leads  to  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
as  it  exists  in  China,  and  in  other  Eastern  nations. 
Hero-worship  is  another  form  of  spirit- worship,  modi- 
fied in  heathen  nations  by  admixture  with  nature-wor- 
ship, which  were  common,  not  only  in  ancient  Egypt 
and  Chaldea,  Syria  and  Palestine,  but  also  in  Pagan 
Greece  and  Rome,  Gaul,  Sclavonia  and  Scandinavia, 
until  the  Mosaic  law  subdued  it  formerly  in  Palestine, 
and  Christianity  more  recently  in  western  Europe.  The 
whole  world  was  involved  in  these  forms  of  spirit-wor- 
ship until  the  Messianic  mission  was  commenced  ; as 
recorded  in  the  Bible  (along  with  numerous  fables  and 
traditions  of  the  people  to  whom  this  mission  was 
entrusted). 

But  why  should  such  a consecutive  series  of  revela- 
tions and  prophecies  be  mingled  with  the  myths  and 
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traditions  of  an  ignorant  and  sensuous  people  like  the 
Jews  ? If  God  thought  fit  to  give  such  revelations  to 
mankind,  why  did  He  allow  them  to  be  mixed  with 
fabulous  traditions  and  historical  exaggerations,  so  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  know  which  part  is  genuine  and 
which  is  not  ! We  do  not  know  ; hut  we  may  observe 
that  He  has  allowed  mankind  to  mingle  fabulous  tradi- 
tions and  exaggerations  along  with  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  natural  phenomena  in  cosmic  nature,  as  well  as 
in  animal  and  human  nature  ; and  these  inaccuracies 
have  made  no  difference  to  the  ultimate  discovery  of 
truth  in  natural  science.  The  same  may  not  improba- 
bly be  true  of  spiritual  revelations  and  the  ultimate 
discovei'y  of  truth  in  spiritual  science.  Popular  forms 
of  language  seem  to  be  as  necessary  to  convey  spiritual 
forms  of  truth  to  ignorant  mankind  as  the  outward 
husks  and  shells  of  natural  fruits  to  cover  the  germina- 
tive  seeds  of  life  in  plants. 

The  Messianic  Mission. — It  may  be  asked,  What 
is  meant  by  a “ Messianic  mission  ?”  since  all  races  and 
nations  have  had  some  degrees  of  spiritual  communica- 
tion through  oracles  and  visions.  Are  not  spiritual 
revelations  and  religions  universal  ? Yes  ; but  univer- 
sality and  organic  unity  are  not  always  identical.  The 
vitality  of  an  egg  is  universal,  such  as  it  is  ; but  the 
quickening  principle  of  life  and  organization  in  the  egg 
is  of  a higher  order  than  the  vitality  of  the  homogene- 
ous substance,  part  of  which  is  reorganized  in  a different 
form  by  the  living  principle  of  evolution  in  the  chick, 
and  part  is  cast  away,  along  with  the  outside  shell,  as 
soon  as  the  bird  is  hatched. 

And  again  : the  whole  body  of  an  individual  is  full 
of  life,  but  that  life  depends  much  upon  the  special  func- 
tions of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  which  have  a 
definite  mission  of  physiological  and  psychological  com- 
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miiuion  in  the  complex  organism  of  individual  unity 
and  universality. 

So  with  the  organic  unity  and  universality  of  man- 
kind as  a collective  organism.  The  Messianic  mission, 
like  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  body,  is  the  chief 
medium  of  alliance  between  spiritual  and  natural  worlds 
and  forces,  while  the  mission  of  the  vascular  system  in 
the  body  is  also  universal ; and  while  the  Messianic 
races  have  always  been  most  unitary  in  prophetic  reve- 
lations, they  have  also  been  most  active  in  commercial 
development ; so  that  Jews  and  Christians  still  lead 
the  world  in  legislative  and  commercial,  social  and  reli- 
gious, life  and  understanding.  The  Jews,  removed 
from  spiritual  headship,  have  still  a ruling  mission  in 
financial  enterprise  and  economic  evolution.  Social  and 
religious  life  are  universal  in  humanity,  but  all  races 
and  religions  are  not  centrally  evolutive  or  Messianic. 
The  Bible  and  the  gospel  contain  the  spiritual  revela- 
tions of  a special  providence  guiding  an  elect  race  of 
mankind  amidst  a multitude  of  surrounding  nations 
addicted  to  nature-worship  and  necromancy;  mono- 
theism and  spiritual  guidance,  in  contrast  with  poly- 
theism and  idolatry.  This  monotheistic  levelation, 
through  a succession  of  inspired  prophets  and  law- 
givers, giving  unity  to  the  religious  life  and  history  of 
a peculiar  race  of  people  called  Israelites,  is  what  we 
designate  as  the  Messianic  mission. 

Expelled  from  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  Jews  have 
been  scattered  among  all  nations  (as  they  were  told  in 
the  beginning  they  should  be),  and  being  debaned 
from  holding  landed  property  for  many  centuries,  weie 
forced  to  hold  money  and  merchandise  as  their  only 
means  of  thrift  and  usefulness.  This  is  a predetermined 
part  of  their  Messianic  mission  ; and  as  Pharaoh’s  heart 
was  hardened  against  the  people  of  Israel  for  a special 
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purpose,  so  the  heart  of  the  Jews  has  been  hardened 
against  Christ  for  a special  purpose  in  the  providential 
economy  of  social  evolution. 

“ And  I will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen,  and 
will  draw  out  a sword  after  you  : and  your  land  shall 
be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste.  . . . And  they 
that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine  away  in  their  iniquity,  in 
your  enemies’  lands  : and  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their 
fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them.  If  they  shall 
confess  their  iniquity,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers, 
with  their  trespass  which  they  trespassed  against  Me, 
and  that  also  they  have  walked  contrary  unto  Me  : 
and  that  I also  have  walked  contrary  unto  them,  and 
have  brought  them  into  the  land  of  their  enemies  ; if 
then  their  uncircumcised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they 
then  accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity.  . . 

And  yet,  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their 
enemies,  I will  not  cast  them  away,  neither  will  I abhor 
them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  cove- 
nant with  them ; for  I am  the  Lord  their  God  ” (Levi- 
ticus xxvi.  33,  39,  41,  44). 

This  is  plain  enough  with  regard  to  the  scattering 
of  the  Jews  and  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities,  but 
it  does  not  explain  what  their  Messianic  mission  is  to 
be  amongst  the  nations.  Other  texts  of  Scripture  give 
us  a description  of  the  nature  of  this  mission : “For 
the  Lord  thy  God  blesseth  thee,  as  He  promised  thee  ; 
and  thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations,  but  thou  shalt 
not  borrow ; and  thou  shalt  reign  over  many  nations, 
but  they  shall  not  reign  over  thee”  (Deut.  xv.  6). 

- This  is  the  preordained  mission  of  the  Jews,  and 
who  can  help  seeing  that  the  Israelites  are  everywhere 
in  Europe  at  the  head  of  the  money-lending  system  of 
ci*edit  at  the  present  day  ? This  fact  alone  ought  to 
show  sceptics  the  futility  of  denying  the  foreknowledge 
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of  Providence  and  the  trustworthiness  of  prophecy  1 
As  the  blind  Jews  themselves  deny  Christ,  so  blind 
sceptics  deny  the  validity  of  prophecy  ; and  yet  one  of 
these  sceptics,  who  abhors  the  “ God  of  Israel  as  a 
“ monster  ” (we  have  heard  him  utter  the  words),  has 
written  a book,  entitled  “Les  Juifs,  Eois  de  l’Epoque.” 

Here  it  may  be  asked  if  “ Jews  ” are  the  only  mer- 
chants and  money-lenders  in  the  world  ? Certainly 
not ; but  then,  again,  where  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Phenicians  and  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  ? 
Are  they  not  also  dispersed  amongst  the  nations  'l  and 
may  not  these  be  instinctively  as  mercantile  and  money- 
lending  a race  as  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  of  Benjamin  ? 

Certain  books  have  been  written  by  a Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Brighton,  to  show  that  the  most  active  mercantile  races 
are  everywhere  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of 

Israel. 

It  is  a part  of  the  divine  economy,  then,  foreseen 
from  the  beginning,  that  the  Israelites  should  rebel 
against  the  law  and  be  dispersed  among  the  nations, 
having  no  lands  of  their  own,  and  be  thus  constrained 
[against  their  will  (?)]  to  deal  in  money  and  in  mer- 
chandise, as  a means  of  accumulating  capital  for  com- 
mercial and  financial  enterprise  ; by  means  of  which 
capital  great  undertakings,  such  as  railways  and  electric 
telegraphs,  steam -ships  and  colossal  manufactories,  be- 
come possible  and  profitable  instruments  of  labour  and 
of  progress,  without  which  human  slavery  would  have 
remained  a perpetual  necessity,  not  only  in  lost  Egypt, 
but  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  races  and  regions. 

As  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened  by  God  Him- 
self for  a special  purpose,  so  the  spiritual  sagacity  o 
the  Jews  has  been  dulled  for  a special^ purpose,  that 
they  might  be  scattered  and  immersed  in  schemes  of 
money-lending  and  commercial  enterprise  for  the  benefit 
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of  economic  evolution  ; just  as  the  spiritual  sense  of 
Unitarians  and  sceptics  has  been  obliterated  for  a time, 
that  they  may  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  study 
of  nature  and  the  evolution  of  the  natural  sciences. 

In  this  view,  Scripture  becomes  luminous  as  well  as 
nature,  and  all  things  work  together,  under  Providen- 
tial guidance,  for  one  end — namely,  the  organic  evolu- 
tion of  terrestrial  humanity  as  a complex  social  body, 
co-operating  with  celestial  humanity  as  agents  of  cosmic 
and  epicosmic  culture  and  perfectibility  in  the  visible 
and  invisible  spheres  of  our  solar  system. 

Metamorphic  evolution  is  a Protean  series  of  trans- 
formations in  both  the  individual  and  the  collective 
organisms  of  mankind.  The  human  embryo  assumes 
first  the  form  of  a worm  or  a fish,  and  then  passes  from 
one  animal  semblance  to  another,  until  finally  it  attains 
to  the  human  form  divine,  and  is  fit  to  be  born  into  a 
new  world  of  conscious  communion  with  its  fellow 
mortals.  The  same  may  be  said  of  mankind  collec- 
tively. The  divine  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood  is  in 
the  earliest  revelations  of  religion  amongst  embryo 
communities,  which  pass  from  one  state  of  animality 
and  imperfection  to  another  and  another,  until  finally 
they  will  attain  to  the  celestial  form  of  human  brother- 
hood, fit  to  be  born  into  a new  world  of  natural  science 
and  conscious  spiritual  communion  with  immortals  in 
all  (?)  the  spheres  of  mortal  and  immortal  life. 

The  “ grand  man  ” of  our  solar  system  contains,  no 
doubt,  numerous  celestial  and  terrestrial  humanities, 
some  in  one  phase  of  temporal  existence  and  some  in 
another,  just  as  our  terrestrial  humanity  contains  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  knowledge.  A little 
thought  will  make  us  as  easily  acquainted  with  ideas  of 
organic  unity  in  all  degrees  as  we  are  now  familiar  with 
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the  evolution  of  a chick  in  the  egg,  or  the  growth  of  an 
ignorant  babe  into  a learned  man. 

- Thus  we  have  the  analogies  of  nature  for  the  natural 
mind  to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  organic  evolu- 
tion in  the  works  of  God,  while  we  have  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture  for  the  spiritual  mind,  to  gain  a knowledge 
©f  spiritual  evolution  in  the  Word  of  God.  Still  the 
worth  of  our  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  promises  of  Scripture  has  to  be  controlled  by  natu- 
ral science  and  by  spiritual  understanding. 

There  are,  however,  different  degrees  of  understand- 
ing ; and  things  which  are  plain  enough  to  some  minds 
may  not  be  clear  to  others.  The  chosen  apostles  did 
not  always  clearly  understand  the  words  of  Christ  Him- 
self, as  we  may  see  exemplified  in  the  gospel  of  St. 
John. 

The  Messianic  mission  is  revealed  in  the  Bible  as  a 
succession  of  organic  evolutions  in  the  midst  of  a collec- 
tive social  chaos  of  humanity  on  earth.  Adam,  the 
first  spiritual  man  of  history  under  special  guidance, 
came  out  of  the  social  chaos  of  prehistoric  races  into  an 
earthly  Paradise. 

Noah  built  an  ark,  under  the  special  direction  of 
Providence,  to  escape  from  the  deluge  which  buried 
worthless  families  and  races  in  oblivion.  Abraham 
was  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  into 
Haran,  and  taken  thence,  under  a promise  by  special 
Providence,  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ; afterwards  the 
Israelites,  sojourning  in  Egypt,  became  the  slaves  of 
Egyptian  tyranny  and  idolatry.  Moses  received  a 
special  command  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
wilderness,  and  give  them  the  tables  of  the  law,  along 
with  the  power  of  the  sword,  to  enter  into  the  promised 
land  and  exterminate  idolatrous  communities.  This 
mission  being  accomplished  in  some  degree,  and  then 
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neglected,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a perfect  man,  the  Son 
of  Goti,  was  sent  into  the  world  by  His  heavenly 
Father,  to  withdraw  the  sword  of  the  flesh  from  the- 
Israelites  of  Judea,  and  place  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
(the  love  of  God  and  of  the  neighbour)  into  the  hearts 
of  His  disciples  for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
to  the  faith  of  spiritual  resurrection  and  the  gospel  of 
religious  liberty.  This  mission  was  accomplished  with 
a promise  of  a future  “ Comforter  ” to  be  sent  from 
heaven : “ These  things  have  I spoken  unto  you,  being 
yet  present  with  you.  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name, 
He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to 
your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I have  said  unto  you  ” 
(John  xiv.  25,  26). 

These  are  the  leading  features  of  the  Messianic 
mission,  as  delineated  in  the  Bible,  in  contrast  with' 
sacred  and  profane  history  in  other  books  and  chro- 
nicles. Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus  ini-11 
tiate  new  phases  of  religious  evolution,  and  all  these 
phases  of  spiritual  progress  in  the  midst  of  human  igno- 
rance and  misery  on  earth  denote  a continuous  system 
of  spiritual  revelation  not  yet  finished,  but  to  be  com- 1 
pleted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  will  “ teach  us  all  things” 
in  due  time,  and  lead  us  out  of  the  limbo  of  imperfect 
social  and  religious  evolution  into  the  light  of  ultimate 
organic  unity  and  understanding. 

How  much  the  human  race  on  earth  is  in  a world  of 
outer  darkness,  compared  with  the  light  of  perfect' 
truth,  may  be  estimated  by  a glance  at  the  actual 
states  of  mankind  in  the  most  civilized  nations.  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  proportion  of  individuals  and  fami-; 
lies  endowed  with  perfect  health  and  worldly  comfort, 
compared  with  the  numbers  who  are  more  or  less  un- 
healthy and -steeped  in  poverty  ? The  same  with  re- 
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gat'd  to  tlie  advantages  of  intellectual  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a favoured  few,  in  contrast  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  multi- 
tude ? Still  fewer  in  proportion  have  their  minds  well 
stored  with  science,  and  with  rational  understanding, 
compared  with  those  who  lack  such  culture  and  such 
science  ? And  then,  again,  how  rarely  are  spiritual 
conscience  and  benevolence  developed  in  the  race,  com- 
pared with  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  bellicose 
vanity,  conceit,  and  bigotry  ? 

It  is  indeed  a world  of  spiritual  darkness  that  we 
live  in,  and  in  which  the  social  organism  is  gradually 
formed  in  parallel  with  the  physical  darkness  of  the 
womb,  in  which  the  individual  organism  is  developed 
slowly  from  a rudimental  state  of  imperfection  to  the 
morphological  perfection  of  the  human  form  divine.  In 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  Christendom,  how  many 
cultivated  intellects  stumble  into  scepticism,  for  want 
of  power  to  make  due  distinction  between  traditional 
stories  and  rational  evidence  of  truth,  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  ? this  scepticism  being  confirmed  by  an 
equally  blind  adherence  to  the  letter  of  Scriptural  texts, 
on  the  part  of  fanatically  prejudiced  believers. 

Traditional  Narratives  and  Rational  Evidence. — 
The  gospels  were  written  by  different  persons,  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  at  different  times,  as  transcripts  of 
oral  traditions  current  in  Judea,  Greece,  and  Italy. 
The  aocounts  of  these  oral  traditions,  written  down  by 
different  persons  long  after  the  events  occurred,  differ 
from  each  other  in  some  respects,  while  they  agree  re- 
markably well  in  the  main  facts  related  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  know  from  daily  experience  how  variously  dif- 
ferent persons  relate  the  same  events  of  which  they 
have  been  themselves  eye-witnesses  ; and  not  only  dif- 
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ferent  persons,  but  the  same  person,  while  the  memory 
is  fresh,  and  some  years  later,  when  the  recollection 
has  become  more  or  less  confused.  Still,  the  main 
features  of  the  story  may  remain  the  same,  while  cir- 
cumstantial concomitants  (especially  in  the  recollection 
of  different  persons),  may  vary  widely,  and  be  contra- 
dictory. It  is  always  necessary,  therefore,  in  profane 
history,  to  distinguish  the  main  features  of  a story  from 
different  degrees  of  colouring,  by  omission  or  exaggera- 
tion of  concomitant  incidents  and  implications,  which 
vary  in  different  writers  of  the  same  history.  The 
same  need  applies  to  the  traditional  parts  of  sacred 
history. 

Popular  traditions  concerning  the  birth  and  pa- 
rentage of  Christ  may  be  various  and  contradictory, 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  spiritual  truth  and 
life  in  the  gospels ; the  account  of  the  death  of  Judas 
given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may  be  inconsistent 
with  that  given  by  an  evangelist,  without  any  incon- 
venience to  Gospel  truth,  if  this  contain  intei'nal  evi- 
dence of  spiritual  love  and  wisdom  of  a high  degree  of 
interest  to  human  happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
What,  then,  is  the  test  of  such  internal  evidence  of 
spiritual  truth  ? Is  it  not  the  conscience  of  each  indi- 
vidual, in  connection  with  some  degree  of  spiritual  un- 
derstanding ? States  of  conscience  may  differ  in  indi- 
viduals, and  degrees  of  understanding  may  differ,  but 
there  are  states  of  conscience  and  degrees  of  under- 
standing which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  and  these 
are  sufficient  to  test  the  value  of  internal  evidence  in 
all  the  main  facts  of  Gospel  history,  though  not,  perhaps, 
sufficient  to  appreciate  the  more  recondite  truths  of  the 
Word  concerning  spiritual  life  and  progress.  A few 
words  on  this  question,  therefore,  may  be  useful,  with 
regard  to  the  test  of  internal  evidence  for  different  de- 
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grees  of  spiritual  understanding.  And  first,  with  re- 
gard to  different  degrees  of  instinctual  intellect  in 
animals,  and  of  natural  understanding  in  mankind. 

Degrees  of  Instinctual  Intellect. — In  the  animal 
kingdom  we  may  easily  discern  different  degrees  of 
intelligence  in  radiata,  mollusca,  articulata,  and  verte- 
brata  ; and  again  in  each  class  of  these  different  realms. 
The  instincts  are  as  fixed  and  unerring,  perhaps,  in  one 
species  as  in  another,  in  one  class  as  in  another  of  each 
realm,  while  degrees  of  intelligence  in  these  instincts 
are  more  conspicuous  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  and 
mostly  in  proportion  with  degrees  of  natural  docility 
or  educability  in  the  higher  species  of  mammalia.  The 
dog  and  the  elephant  are  generally  deemed  more  in- 
telligent than  horses  and  horned  cattle,  and  then,  again, 
some  dogs  are  more  intelligent  than  others  of  the  same 
race  or  breed.  We  need  not  dwell  on  facts  so  well  and 
widely  known  as  these. 

Degrees  of  Human  Knowledge  and  of  Natural 
Understanding. — Inferior  races  of  mankind,  such  as 
negroes  and  wandering  savages,  are  less  intelligent  and 
learned  than  civilized  races,  and  these  again  are  not 
equally  endowed  with  common  sense  and  experiential 
knowledge.  It  might  seem  invidious  to  distinguish 
Catholic  nations  from  Protestant  communities  in  Chris- 
tendom, or  Mahommedan  from  Christian  nations,  since 
imperfections  are  conspicuous  in  all  of  them,  but  we 
may  easily  discern  different  degrees  of  education  and  of 
natural  intellect  amongst  individuals  of  any  class,  in 
any  nation.  Success  in  schools,  while  young,  and  in 
business  afterwards,  denote  at  once  innumerable  differ- 
ences of  degrees  of  aptitude  for  art  and  science,  busi- 
ness and  .responsibility,  or  government.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  degrees  of  natural  understanding,  with  regard 
to  the  general  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles  of 
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science.  Hence  arise  different  sects  of  philosophy,  re- 
ligion, and  politics.  As  a rule,  we  may  affirm  that  in- 
novators, inventors,  and  reformers  are  more  intelligent 
than  obstructives  and  obstinate  conservatives  of  anti- 
quated customs,  dogmas,  and  opinions.  Still  we  may 
observe,  that  wild  enthusiasts  are  not  wise  reformers, 
nor  are  progressive  conservatives  blind  obstructives. 
There  is  a prudent  innovation  as  well  as  a wise  conser-' 
vatism,  not  only  in  religion  and  in  politics,  but  also  in 
philosophy  and  theoretical  speculation.  Truth,  how^ 
ever,  is  one  thing,  and  wisdom  is  another ; laws  and 
principles  are  one  thing,  the  application  of  laws  and 
principles  another  ; the  revelation  of  spiritual  truths  is. 
one  thing,  the  degrees  of  understanding  to  interpret 
spiritual  revelations  is  another  thing,  and  very  various.; 

DEGREES  OF  SPIRITUAL  UNDERSTANDING. 

r 

“ Then  opened  He  their  understanding,  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures”  (Luke  xxiv.  45). 

Spiritual  physicians  and  healers  are  not  all  endowed 
with  the  same  degrees  of  understanding  of  the  Word  of 
God,  or  the  laws  of  spiritual  evolution ; and  still  less, 
perhaps,  those  who  are  not  spiritual  healers  and  physi- 
cians. Spiritual  “ flesh  and  blood  ” are  difficult  to 
assimilate  by  those  who  have  little  or  no  spiritual 
understanding. 

“ When  the  people  therefore  saw  that  Jesus  was  not 
there,  neither  His  disciples,  they  also  took  shipping  and 
came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus.  And  when 
they  had  found  Him  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  they 
said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  when  earnest  Thou  hither  ? 

“ Jesus  answered  them  and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I say 
unto  you,  Ye  seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles, 
but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled. 
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“ Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for 
that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you  : for  Him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed. 

“ Then  said  they  unto  Him,  What  shall  we  do,  that 
we  might  work  the  works  of  God  ? Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them,  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye 
believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent. 

“ They  said  therefore  unto  Him,  What  sign  showest 
Thou,  then,  that  we  may  see,  and  believe  Thee  ? What 
dost  Thou  work  ? Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the 
desert : as  it  is  written,  He  gave  them  bread  from 
heaven  to  eat. 

“Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I say 
unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven ; 
but  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven. 
For  the  bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  ...  For  I 
came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  Mine  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me.” 

The  mother  gives  natural  life  to  the  foetus  in  the 
womb,  to  organize  by  degrees  a perfect  body  like  her 
own  : perfect  humanity  in  heaven  gives  spiritual  life 
to  mankind  on  earth,  to  organize  by  degrees  a social 
heaven  or  paradise  of  perfect  brotherhood  like  its  own. 
Thence  we  are  taught  to  pray  in  these  words  : “ Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.” 

“ The  Jews  then  murmured  at  Him,  because  he  said, 
I am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And 
they  said,  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know  ? How  is  it,  then,  that  He 
saith,  I came  down  from  heaven  ? 

“ Jesus  therefore  answered  and  said,  Murmur  not 
amongst  yourselves.  No  man  can  come  to  Me,  except 
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the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me  draw  him  : and  I will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.”  (Of  social  evolution  ?) 

“ It  is  written  in  the  Prophets,  And  they  shall  be 
taught  of  God.  Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard, 
and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  Me.  Not 
that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  He  which  is 
of  God ; He  hath  seen  the  Father.”  ....  (God  is 
love,  and  the  Spirit  of  love  sees  God  ?) 

“ I am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven  : if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for 
ever  : and  the  bread  that  I will  give  is  My  flesh,  which 
I will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world. 

“ The  Jews  therefore  strove  among  themselves,  say- 
ing, How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ? 

“ Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I say 
unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  For  My 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed. 
He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood, 
dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I in  him.  As  the  living  Father 
hath  sent  Me,  and  I live  by  the  Father  : so  he  that 
eateth  Me,  even  he  shall  live  by  Me. 

“This  is  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  : 
not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead  ; he 
that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.”  (There  is 
no  mystery  in  this  spiritual  flesh  and  blood  of  love  and 
life.) 

“ These  things  said  He  in  the  synagogue,  as  He 
taught  in  Capernaum. 

“ Many  therefore  of  His  disciples,  when  they  heard 
this,  said,  This  is  a hard  saying  : who  can  hear  it  ? 

“ When  Jesus  knew  in  Himself  that  His  disciples 
murmured  at  it,  He  said  unto  them,  Doth  this  offend 
you  % What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  He  was  before  ? 
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“ It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  ; the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing  : the  words  I speak  unto  you  {they)  are  spirit 
and  {they)  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of  you  that 
believe  not.  (For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning 
who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should 
betray  Him.) 

c “ And  He  said,  Therefore  said  I unto  you,  that  no 
man  can  come  unto  Me,  except  it  were  given  unto  him- 
of  My  Father. 

“ From  that  time  many  of  His  disciples  went  back, 
and  walked  no  more  with  Him. 

“ Then  Jesus  said  unto  the  twelve,  Will  ye  also  go 
away  ? Then  Simon  Peter  answered  Him,  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ? Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that 
Qhrist,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

“Jesus  answered  them,  Have  not  I chosen  you- 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a devil  V (John  vi.  22  to  70). 

Are  there  not  many  besides  Jews  who  to  this  day 
have  not  a sufficient  degree  of  analogical  reason  and 
understanding  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“ spiritual  flesh  and  blood,”  the  true  meat  or  food  of-' 
the  spirit,  in  parallel  with  natural  flesh  and  blood,  the 
food  of  the  body  ? Are  there  not  positivists  and  utili- 
tarians who  refuse  to  inquire  into  spiritual  principles  or 
determinative  causes,  saying,  “ What  can  we  know  of 
causes  ? We  can  only  know  phenomena,  and  the  uses- 
of  phenomena.”  And  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
sincere  amongst  them  have  asked  us,  if  we  “ really- 
think  that  religion  is  of  any  use  V’ 

We  can  easily  understand  that  the  higher  animals' 
have  no  spiritual  understanding,  and  that  some  of  the 
savage  races  of  mankind  have  only  animal  degiees  of 
intelligence,  while  others  have  the  experience  of  spirit- 
ual manifestations,  and  the  real  existence  of  departed' 
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spirits.  Even  amongst  the  Jews  the  Sadducees  had  no 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit,  while  the  Phari- 
sees believed. 

In  Christendom  there  are  also  various  degrees  ol 
spiritual  understanding  at  the  present  time,  amongst 
unbelievers  and  believers.  We  may  therefore  recognize 
several  degrees  of  spiritual  understanding,  as  manifest 
in  history  and  in  the  present  age  ; namely  : — 

1st. — Savages,  Sadducees,  Utilitarians,  Positivists  ; 

2nd. — Pagans,  Pharisees,  Maliommedans,  Unitarians,  liarmonial  phi- 
losophers ; 

3rd. — Romanists,  Calvinists,  Greeks,  Armenians  ; 

4th. — Swedenborgians,  Southcotians,  Irvingites,  &c. ; 

5th. — Spiritual  evolutionsts. 

One  sect  of  Christians  takes  for  religious  authority, 
besides  the  Gospel,  the  decrees  of  oecumenical  councils; 
another,  the  Confession  of  Augsberg  ; a third,  the  West- 
minster Confession  ; and  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  are 
authoritative  with  his  followers.  But  who  are  spiritual 
evolutionists  ? They  are  those  who  receive  new  com- 
munications from  the  spiritual  world.  But  are  not  spirit- 
ualists a strange  set  of  people  ? some  of  them  impostors ; 
others  dupes  of  their  own  imagination  ? Some  believ-* 
ing  one  thing  and  some  another  ? Very  likely.  But 
what  are  J ews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  ? Are  they 
not  a curious  medley  of  sects  and  doctrines  ? some 
believing  one  thing  and  some  another  ? some  of  them 
swindlers,  and  all  of  them  very  imperfect  specimens  of 
humanity  ? 

Those  who  have  sufficient  light  have  no  difficulty  in 
Understanding  the  words  of  Scripture.  Those  who  are 
deeply  in  the  dark  require  to  have  their  understandings 
opened,  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  The  spiritual 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  in  the  Gospel  for 
the  redemption  of  lost  souls  ; souls  lost  in  the  darkness 
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of  natural  instincts  and  animality.  The  giving  of  this 
spiritual  flesh  and  blood  was  the  Messianic  mission  of 
Christ  to  the  dark  spirits  of  terrestrial  humanity  : sent  to 
quicken  the  religious  spirit  of  mankind  on  earth,  as  the 
individual  human  soul  quickens  the  foetus  in  the  womb 
of  darkness,  and  gives  it,  by  degrees,  the  human  form 
in  all  its  beauty,  fit  for  birth  into  a world  of  natural 
light  and  understanding,  just  as  the  collective  body  of 
mankind  will  become  fit,  in  time,  for  birth  into  a world 
of  spiritual  light,  one  in  spirit  and  in  truth  with  celes- 
tial humanity  and  with  the  Heavenly  Father  of  all 
living  souls. 

As  Christ  himself  could  not  prematurely  give  under- 
standing to  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  amongst  the  J ews, 
neither  can  biological  science  give  spiritual  understand- 
ing to  those  who  have  not  been  educated  in  the  natural 
sciences,  nor  in  the  experience  of  spiritual  influx  and 
communion.  This  need  not  trouble  us,  however ; there 
is  a time  for  all  things,  and  “ sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.”  It  has  been  well  said  by  our  greatest 
poet,  “ There  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance.” 

We  may  explain  in  what  sense  Christian  evolutionists 
have  a higher  degree  of  spiritual  light  than  certain 
“ spiritualists  ” and  other  schools  of  thought,  with  re- 
gard to  the  mission  of  Christ  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  Gospels  ; especially  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Gospel  of  St.  J ohn. 

The  Jews  explain  their  own  darkness  on  this  point 

« Pilate  said  unto  them,  Take  ye  Him  and  crucify 
Him:  for  I find  no  fault  in  Him. 

“The  Jews  answered  him,  We  have  a law,  and  by 
our  law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the 
Son  of  God.” 

“ And  they  were  offended  in  Him  : but  Jesus  said 
unto  them,  A prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in 
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his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house  ” (Matth.  xiii. 
57). 

“ Jesus  answered  them,  Is  it  not  written  in  your 
law,  I said  ye  are  Gods  ? If  he  called  them  gods  unto 
whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken  ; say  ye  of  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sancti- 
fied, and  sent  into  the  world,  thou  blasphemest  : be- 
cause I said,  I am  the  Son  ol  God  ? (John  x.  35,  36). 

“ Why  callest  Thou  me  good  ? none  is  good,  save  one, 
that  is  God”  (Luke  xviii.  19). 

“ As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I live  by 
the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  He  shall  live 
by  Me  ” (John  vi.  57). 

“ For  I came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  Mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me”  (John  vi.  33). 

“ If  ye  loved  Me  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I said,  I 
go  unto  My  Father ; for  My  Father  is  greater  than  I ” 
(John  xiv.  28). 

“ Verily  I say  unto  you,  that  this  generation  shall 
not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  done  (Jerusalem  de- 
stroyed). Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My 
words  shall  not  pass  away. 

“ But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father  ” (Mark  xiii.  30 — 32). 

“ Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Touch  Me  not ; for  I am  not 
yet  ascended  to  My  Father : but  go  to  My  brethren , 
and  say  unto  them,  I ascend  unto  My  Father , and 
your  Father ; and  to  My  God,  and  to  your  God  ” (John 
xx.  17). 

Is  it  not  plainly  stated  in  these  texts  that  Christ  is 
a man  ? the  brother  of  all  mankind  ? an  inspired  pro- 
phet and  the  Son  of  God  ? as  all  inspired  prophets  are 
called  gods  in  Scripture,  and  sons  of  God  ? 

The  divinity  of  Christ,  then,  is  the  inspiration  of 
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Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father,  which  inspira- 
tion of  the  living  truth,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  the  “light  of 
the  world,”  the  spiritual  light  of  life  in  heaven  and  on 
earth ; one  with  the  Father  in  Christ,  or  the  anointed 
Son  of  God,  as  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  in  all  celestial 
angels,  and  in  all  relatively  perfect  human  souls  on 
earth.  Is  it  not  so  explained  in  all  the  Gospels,  to 
those  who  have  “ ears  to  hear  ?”  And  is  it  not  also 
shown  in  the  gospels  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  dis- 
ciples to  understand  this  kind  of  spiritual  light  in 
Jesus  the  Christ  ? 

Divinity  of  Christ. — There  are  two  main  questions  to 
be  considered  in  the  divinity  of  Christ;  namely,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  man,  as  a 
prophet,  and  the  degree  of  light  in  the  special  mission 
of  the  prophet,  or  mediator  between  God  and  man — 
between  perfection  and  imperfection.  We  may  first 
dwell  on  the  degree  of  light  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  then  on  the  question  of  degrees  of  mediumship  in 
all  the  prophets  of  God. 

Gospel  Light. — In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  several  of  the  disciples 
in  trying  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Christ. 

“ Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  : ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  Me.  In  My  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions  : if  it  were  not  so,  I would  have  told  you.  I 
go  to  prepare  a place  for  you.  And  if  I go  and  prepare 
a place  for  you,  I will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
Myself : that  where  I am,  there  ye  may  be  also.  And 
whither  I go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know.” 

“ Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither 
Thou  goest : and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ? 

“Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I am  the  way,  the  truth. 
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and  the  life  : no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  Me.” 

Thomas  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  a place  in 
heaven,  or  in  the  invisible  world,  where  there  are  many 
mansions  ; many  societies  of  angels,  and  of  risen  human 
souls ; and  wanted  to  know  of  the  locality,  without 
thinking  of  the  state  of  spiritual  purity  or  impurity, 
which  fits  angels  and  spirits  for  celestial  society. 

The  way  to  heaven  and  celestial  society  is  spiritual 
life  and  truth,  without  which  human  souls  are  only 
fit  to  live  in  “ outer  darkness  ” in  this  world  and  the 
next. 

“ If  ye  had  known  Me,  ye  should  have  known  My 
Father  also  : and  from  henceforth  ye  know  Him,  and 
have  seen  Him. 

“ Philip  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  show  us  the  Father, 
and  it  sufliceth  us. 

“ Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have  I been  so  long  time 
with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me,  Philip  ? 
He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ; and  how 
sayest  thou  then,  Show  us  the  Father  1” 

Philip  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  an  outward 
form  of  personality  rather  than  of  the  Ploly  Spirit  of 
eternal  truth  and  life,  love  and  wisdom,  manifested  in 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  in  the  Spirit  of  God. 

“ Believest  thou  not  that  I am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  Me  ? The  words  that  I speak  unto  you, 
I speak  not  of  Myself ; but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in 
Me,  He  doeth  the  works. 

“Believe  Me  that  I am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me  : or  else  believe  Me  for  the  very  works’ 
sake.” 

This  is  the  difficulty  with  many  minds,  of  little  or  no 
spiritual  understanding.  They  cannot  see  that  perfect 
love  in  man  is  one  with  love  in  Christ  ; one  with  love 
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in  God;  with  love  in  all  beings,  in  all  worlds ; just  as 
heat  in  a simple  stone  is  one  with  heat  in  the  whole 
globe ; one  with  heat  in  the  sun,  and  in  all  the  suns  of 
the  physical  universe.  The  gospel  of  love  is  the  gospel 
of  eternal  life,  harmony,  and  happiness  in  all  possible 
worlds  ; and  that  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; the  gospel 
of  His  and  our  Father  in  heaven  ; His  God  and  our 
God  to  all  eternity. 

Ilate  in  man  is  one  with  hate  in  Satan,  and  in  all 
Satanic  or  imperfect  beings.  This  is  not  difficult  to 
understand,  even  by  common  sense  and  intellect.  All 
sceptics  know  that  there  are  many  natural  suns  and 
solar  systems  in  the  physical  universe;  with  various 
degrees  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  planets  and  moons 
that  revolve  around  the  sun  ; they  know  that  planets 
receive  what  light  they  have  from  the  sun,  or  ruling 
centre  of  the  system,  while  receiving  only  feebler  lights 
by  night  from  distant  stars,  or  from  the  pale  reflections 
of  the  moon.  They  also  know  that  physical  life  on 
earth  depends  mainly  on  the  light  received  from  the 
sun,  without  which  neither  animals  nor  plants  could 
live.  But  this  is  the  limit  of  their  knowledge  and  of 
their  understanding.  They  do  not  know  that  there  are 
spiritual  worlds  as  well  as  natural  woilds , many 
mansions  ” in  the  Father’s  spiritual  universe,  as  well  as 
many  solar  systems  in  the  Fathers  natural  universe  , 
and  hence  the  difficulties  of  the  natural  understanding. 
Natural  solar  heat  and  light  they  know  to  be  all-impor- 
tant for  the  life  of  the  natural  body  ; but  spiritual  light 
and  heat,  or  love  and  wisdom,  from  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
the  eternal  Father,  they  do  not  see  to  be  leal  01  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  life  of  the  spirit  in  all  natuial  and 
spiritual  worlds. 

Physical  solar  light  is  visible  in  finite  suns  . spiiitual 
solar  light  is  invisible  to  unenlightened  sceptics  in  finite 
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spiritual  suns  ; although  the  Infinite  Father  of  all  gives 
physical  light  and  power  to  finite  orbs  or  suns,  and 
spiritual  light  and  life  to  finite  spiritual  beings.  Phy- 
sical suns  are  one  with  the  infinite  source  of  natural 
light ; spiritual  suns  (living  sons  of  God)  are  one  with 
the  eternal  source  of  spiritual  light  in  all  rational 
minds  ; one  with  infinite  love  and  wisdom. 

We  may  easily  distinguish  three  general  aspects  of 
natural  and  spiritual  states  of  existence,  as  well  as  of 
human  modes  of  perceiving,  defining,  and  understand- 
ing these  triune  states.  In  the  physical  states  of 
water,  for  instance,  we  recognize  invisible  vapour,  visi- 
ble steam  and  water,  as  one  and  the  same  compound  in- 
organic substance.  If  an  ignorant  savage  saw  steatn 
rising  from  boiling  water,  he  might  imagine  that  steam 
was  the  spirit  of  the  water  rising  up  to  heaven  ; and 
when  this  steam  vanished  from  sight  as  invisible 
vapour,  he  might  say  it  had  gone  into  the  mystical 
world  of  invisible  existence.  Such  modes  of  thought 
and  definitions  of  divine  love  and  perfection  in  finite 
beings,  and  in  infinite  deity,  are  not  uncommon  in 
civilized  races.  There  is  a logical  aspect  of  love  and 
perfection,  human  and  divine  (such  as  we  have  just 
now  described) ; love  being  one  in  principle,  in  all 
degrees  of  being,  finite  or  infinite  ; in  all  worlds  of  ex- 
istence, natural  or  spiritual.  There  is  also  an  analogical 
aspect  of  divinity  or  love,  such  as  we  have  described  in 
the  parallel  of  finite  suns  in  the  cosmic  universe,  being 
ONE  with  each  other  in  the  radiating  principles  of  heat 
and  light ; one  with  the  principles  of  physical  heat  and 
light  in  infinite  space.  There  is  a mystical  aspect  of 
divine  love  and  omnipresence,  trinity,  and  unity,  or 
oneness  in  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  finite  and 
the  infinite.  This  view  is  almost  as  nebulous  in  the 
imagination  of  some  Christian  minds  as  the  notion  of  an 
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ignorant  savage  with  regard  to  invisible  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  the  invisible 
“ real  presence”  in  the  Eucharist,  is  sufficiently  mysti- 
cal ; and  the  Athanasian  creed,  as  a definition  of  trinity 
in  unity,  is  not  less  obscure.  These  notions  of  invisible 
reality  may  be  imposed  upon  ignorant  credulity  with- 
out either  logical  or  analogical  efforts  of  understanding  ; 
but  they  do  not  satisfy  inquiring  minds  who  want  to 
grasp  the  unity  of  truth  in  all  visible  and  invisible 
states  of  existence  ; and  in  all  finite  degrees  of  oneness 
with  the  Infinite.  A little  thought  will  enable  us  to 
perceive  that  perfect  love  is  divine,  and  that  divinity, 
or  Deity,  is  love.  Love  and  wisdom  in  Deity,  create 
and  regenerate  all  finite  creatures.  Divine  love  is  har- 
mony and  perfection  in  Deity ; harmony  and  perfec- 
tion in  mankind,  and  in  all  the  sons  of  God  ; as  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man ; love  to  the  Creator  and  love  to 
the  creature.  God  is  perfect  love  and  wisdom  ; Christ 
is  perfect  love  and  wisdom  ; the  Father  is  perfect  love 
and  wisdom;  the  Son  is  perfect  love  and  wisdom  ; the 
Holy  Spirit  is  perfect  love  and  wisdom  ; and  these 
three  are  one  divine  love  and  wisdom.  Infinite  love 
and  finite  love  are  one  ; Infinite  truth  and  finite  tiuth 
are  one  ; and  so  of  Infinite  and  finite  beauty,  utility , 
goodness,  charity,  harmony,  perfection,  and  divinity. 

“ Three  persons  in  one  God  ; not  three  Gods,  but 
one  God,”  are  puzzling  definitions  of  Deity ; whereas, 
one  principle  of  perfect  love  and  wisdom  in  finite  and 
in  Infinite  being  ; in  celestial  angels,  and  in  terrestrial 
mankind  ; in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  a form 
of  language  much  less  obscure  than  that  of  the  Athana- 
sian Creed,  and  much  more  easily  understood  in  har- 
mony with  the  word  of  Scripture.  The  Father  is  love, 
the  Son  is  love,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  love  ; not  three 
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loves,  but  one  perfect  love  ; the  love  which  will  re- 
generate mankind  on  earth. 

All  men  are  sons  of  God,  and  brethren  of  Christ ; 
one  in  essence  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  celestial 
humanity,  and  with  the  Eternal  Father  of  all  terres- 
trial and  celestial  beings. 

No  man  knows  what  the  essence  of  natural  light  is  ; 
we  only  know  its  modes  of  motion,  radiation,  reflection, 
diffraction,  and  polarization  ; the  laws  which  govern  all 
these  modes  of  motion  are  the  basis  of  catoptric  and 
dioptric  science.  No  man  knows  what  the  essence  of 
spiritual  light  is  ; we  only  know  its  modes  of  motion, 
inspiration,  reflection,  and  imagination  ; the  laws  which 
govern  all  these  modes  of  thought  are  the  basis  of 
psychology  and  sociology. 

“ No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we  love 
one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  His  love  is  per- 
fected in  us.  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  Him, 
and  He  in  us  ; because  He  hath  given  us  of  His  Spirit  ” 
(1st  Epistle  of  John  iv.  12,  13). 

“ If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments,  and  I will 
pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever ; even  the 
Spirit  of  truth ; whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  be- 
cause it  seeth  Him  not ; neither  knoweth  Him  ; but  ye 
know  Him,  for  He  dwelleth  in  you,  and  shall  be  in 
you.  I will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I will  come 
unto  you.  . . . And  at  that  day  ye  shall  know  that 
I am  in  My  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  I in  you. 

“ He  that  hath  My  commandments,  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  Me  : and  he  that  loveth  Me 
shall  be  loved  of  My  Father,  and  I will  love  him  and 
will  manifest  Myself  to  him. 

“ Judas  saith  unto  Him  (not  Iscariot),  Lord,  how  is 
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it  that  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thyself  unto  us,  and  not 
unto  the  world  ? 

“ Jesus  answered  and  said  to  him,  If  a man  love  Me 
he  will  keep  My  words,  and  My  Father  will  love  him, 
and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  Our  abode  with 
him  ” (in  spiritual  love  and  light,  as  the  natural  light 
of  the  sun  comes  to  all  and  gives  new  life  ?).  “ He 

that  loveth  Me  not,  keepeth  not  My  sayings,  and  the 
word  ” (of  spiritual  light  and  truth)  “ which  ye  hear 
is  not  Mine,  but  the  Father’s  which  sent  Me. 

“These  things  have  I spoken  unto  you,  being  yet 
present  with  you.  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  My  Father  will  send  in  My  name, 
He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to 
your  remembrance  whatsoever  I have, said  unto  you” 
(John  xiv.  15,  25). 

In  accordance  with  this  promise,  the  spiritual  light 
of  eternal  truth,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  divine  inspiration, 
descended  upon  the  disciples  at  Pentecost,  and  brought 
to  their  remembrance  all  things  which  Christ  had  said 
and  done  in  the  flesh,  and  these  words  and  works  have 
been  since  then  recorded  in  the  gospels. 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  John  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

“ Because  I have  said  these  things  sorrow  hath  filled 
your  heart.  Nevertheless  I tell  you  the  truth  : it  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I go  away  : for  if  I go  not  away, 
the  Comforter”  (the  Holy  Spirit  of  inspiration)  “will 
not  come  unto  you ; but  if  I depart,  I will  send  Him 
unto  you. 

“ And  when  He  is  come,  He  will  reprove  the  world 
of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment. 

“ Qf  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  Me  : of  right- 
eousness, because  I go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  Me 
no  more  ; of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world 
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is  judged.”  (The  perfection  of  celestial  humanity  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel  is  a judgment  on  the  hideous 
animality  of  mankind  during  the  dark  phases  of  imper- 
fect social  evolution.) 

“ I have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  can- 
not bear  them  now.  Howbeit,  when  He,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  : for 
He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself ; but  whatsoever  He 
shall  hear,  that  shall  He  speak  : and  He  will  show  you 
things  to  come. 

“ He  shall  glorify  Me ; for  He  shall  receive  of  Mine, 
and  shall  show  it  unto  you. 

“ All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  Mine  ; there- 
fore said  I,  that  He  shall  take  of  Mine  and  show  it 
unto  you.” 

“ These  things  have  I spoken  unto  you  in  proverbs  ; 
but  the  time  eometh,  when  I shall  no  more  speak  in 
proverbs,  but  I shall  show  you  plainly  of  the  Father.” 

“ These  things  I have  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  Me 
ye  might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation  : but  be  of  good  cheer  ; I have  overcome 
the  world”  (revealed  the  ideal  of  divine  humanity 
which  is  to  overcome  the  world  of  animal  instincts  in 
mankind). 

A foetal  organism  is  rudimental  and  imperfect ; dis- 
tinct outlines  of  the  true  type,  however,  are  discernible 
in  the  ugly  mass  of  partially  organized  cells  and  tissues. 
Christ  in  the  Word  is  the  distinct  type  of  divine 
humanity  on  earth — a type  of  that  love  and  wisdom 
which  is  to  become  the  life  of  collective  humanity  “ on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  “ Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 

All  this  is  very  plain  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
though  not  to  those  who  have  eyes,  and  see  not,  ears, 
and  hear  not. 
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But  what  is  religion,  apart  from  science,  philosophy, 
and  metaphysics  ? and  what  is  the  use  of  religion  ? 
Some  people  deem  Christianity  of  no  more  value  than 
heathen  philosophy,  because  many  professing  Christians 
are  no  better  than  heathens  in  the  life  they  lead, 

“ But  if  while  we  seek  to  be  justified  by  Christ,  we 
ourselves  also  are  found  sinners,  is  therefore  Christ  the 
minister  of  sin?  God  forbid”  (Galatians  ii.  17). 

How  are  we  to  understand  the  Bible  as  an  evolutive 
history  of  revelation  and  divine  instruction  ? Let  us 
take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  Bible  periods  of  evolution, 
Gospel  periods  of  evolution,  and  of  collective  existence 
after  the  times  of  metamorphic  evolution  terminate, 
and  humanity  is  born  into  a new  world  of  spiritual  love 
and  wisdom  (after  the  creation  of  “ new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth  ” for  mankind).  We  may  easily  distinguish 
four  periods  of  Bible  revelations  of  faith  and  law  ; three 
phases  of  Gospel  interpretations  of  love  and  liberty ; 
and  as  these  will  bring  us  to  the  end  of  metamorphic 
changes,  we  may  form  an  analogical  outline  of  the  life 
of  mankind  on  earth  during  innumerable  millions  of 
years,  until  the  globe  is  no  longer  fit  for  human 
habitation,  and  terrestrial  humanity  finally  trans- 
ferred to  celestial  spheres  of  existence.  We  may 
conjecture  a million  years  for  collective  infancy,  ten 
millions  for  a youthful  phase,  twenty  millions  for  an 
adult  phase,  forty  millions  for  virility,  forty  for  matu- 
rity, as  many  for  senility,  and  a comparatively  short 
period  for  complete  removal  from  this  world  to  the  im- 
mortal spheres  : thus — 

I.  BIBLE  PERIOD  OF  EVOLUTION  (Faith  and  Law). 

1.  Adamic  period  ...  Disobedience  ...  Duration,  1650  years? 

2.  Noali  ...  Obedience  ...  Duration,  350  years? 

3.  Abraham  ...Faith  ...  Duration,  500  years? 

4.  Moses  ...  Law  ...  Duration,  1500  years? 
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II.  GOSPEL  PERIOD  OF  EVOLUTION  ( Love  and  Liberty). 

1.  Peter  ...Natural  sense  ...  Church  of  Rome,  1500  years  ? 

2.  Paul  . ..Metaphysical  logic  . . . Reformed  churches,  500  years  ? 

3.  St.  John... Spiritual  understanding .. .Church  of  Science,  1500  years? 

III.  COLLECTIVE  BIRTH  INTO  NEW  WORLD  OF  LIGHT. 

1.  Infant  phase  of  collective  unity. 

2.  Youthful  phase  ,,  „ 

3.  Adult  phase  „ „ 

4.  Virility  phase  „ „ 

5.  Maturity  phase  ,,  ,, 

6.  Declining  phase  „ ,, 

7.  Exit  phase  „ „ 

We  mark  definite  numbers  of  millions  of  years  for 
eacli  phase  of  existence  after  the  social  organism  of 
humanity  has  been  completely  formed,  but  we  have  no 
criterion  to  judge  of  the  duration  of  cosmological  and 
sociological  periods  and  phases.  Millions  of  years  and 
thousands  of  millions  are  as  days  and  hours  only  in 
eternity. 

The  evolutive  history  of  the  Bible  is  well  known  and 
easily  defined,  while  that  of  the  gospel,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  not  as  easily  defined.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  raised  mainly  on 
what  may  be  called  the  common-sense  understanding  of 
the  gospels  and  epistles  according  to  St.  Peter,  St. 
Matthew,  and  St.  Mark  (the  disciple  of  St.  Peter), 
more  or  less  accommodated  to  pagan  rituals  and  mysti- 
cal forms  of  worship  ; whereas,  according  to  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul  was  hard  to  understand  in  his  metaphysical 
doctrines  of  theology.  Luther  and  Calvin  have  based 
their  Reformation  chiefly  on  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul  ; 
or  rather,  on  such  of  his  doctrines  as  furnished  the  most 
convenient  wmapons  of  attack  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  one-sided  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism have  not  been  able  to  demolish  Episcopalian 
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hierarchy,  although  a breach  has  been  made  in  the 
fortress  of  Popery.  Both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theologies  and  churches  are  now  tottering  in  decay,  for 
want  of  spiritual  understanding ; and  a church  of 
science,  both  natural  and  spiritual,  is  now  required  to 
satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  coming  generations. 

After  struggling  through  cruel  persecutions  during 
three  centuries,  the  Church  of  Rome  began  a new  career 
of  conquest  and  supremacy,  until  the  glut  of  temporali- 
ties and  the  lust  of  dominion  brought  it  under  the  sway 
of  corruption  and  infatuation,  which  raised  the  storm 
of  Reformation  to  demolish  Popery.  The  Church  of 
Rome  had  gone  through  fifteen  centuries  of  evolution 
when  thus  brought  low  by  Protestantism,  which  is 
itself  on  the  wane,  after  about  three  centuries  and  a 
half  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  imperfection.  It 
may  perhaps  endure  another  century  or  more  before  it 
is  itself  reformed  more  thoroughly  than  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  supplanted  by  the  coming  church  of  natural 
and  spiritual  science  ; which  may  possibly  require  a 
dozen  centuries  of  progress  before  mankind  on  earth 
has  passed  through  all  its  phases  of  metamorphic  evolu- 
tion to  arrive  at  a state  of  universal  unity  as  one  collec- 
tive complex  organism. 

Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  may  continue  more 
or  less  in  sectarian  separation  up  to  the  end  of  the 
metamorphic  period,  while  more  enlightened  views  of 
scriptural  and  of  natural  science  unfold  in  all  directions. 
The  understanding  of  all  sects  and  parties  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  perfect  when  the  social  organism  has  been 
completely  formed,  any  more  than  the  mind  of  an 
infant  when  fully  formed  and  born  into  the  woild. 

We  need  not  analyze  the  defects  of  Romanism  de- 
nounced by  Protestants,  nor  the  defects  of  Protestant- 
ism in  different  sects.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
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sacerdotalism  and  infallibility  are  enormities  in  tbe  one, 
and  the  doctrine  faith  alone  as  sufficient  for  salvation 
in  the  other;  both  appealing  to  perverse  interpretations 
of  the  words  of  Scripture. 

Sacerdotalism  perverts  the  meaning  of  these  words 
to  support  its  insidious  pretensions: — “ Then  said  Jesus 
unto  them  again,  Peace  be  unto  you  : as  My  Father 
hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I you.  And  when  He  had 
said  this,  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them  : 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost : whose  soever  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ; and  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained  ” (John  xx.  21,  23). 

The  apostles  who  received  the  Holy  Ghost  did  obtain 
power  to  remit  sins  as  Christ  Himself  remitted  sins  ; 
but  how  was  that  ? Was  it  a system  of  verbal  absolu- 
tion without  relieving  sinners  from  their  sins  and  their 
diseases  ? or  by  curing  them  of  bodily  infirmities  ? 
How  does  Christ  explain  His  method  of  forgiving  sins  ? 
Let  us  quote  His  own  words  of  explanation.  “And 
behold  they  brought  unto  Him  a man  sick  of  the  palsy, 
lying  on  a bed  : and  Jesus  seeing  their  faith,  said  unto 
the  sick  of  the  palsy  : Son,  be  of  good  cheer  ; thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee. 

“ And  behold  certain  of  the  scribes  said  within  them- 
selves, This  man  blasphemeth. 

“And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts,  said,  Where- 
fore think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ? For  whether  is  it 
easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ; or  to  say, 
Arise  and  walk  ? But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son 
of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  then  saith 
He  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
go  into  thine  house”  (Matthew  ix.  6 ; Mark  ii.  10; 
Luke  v.  24). 

Here  we  have  a clear  idea  of  the  manner  of  forgiving 
sins  by  healing  the  sick.  Did  Christ  heal  the  sick  or 
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leave  them  unhealed  when  He  forgave  sins  ? Do  sacer- 
dotalists  forgive  sins  in  this  manner  when  they  sell 
indulgences  and  pretend  to  absolve  sinners  from  their 
infirmities  of  body  or  of  mind  ? or  are  they  self-deluded 
charlatans  ? 

“ As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  send  I you  ” to 
preach  the  gospel  and  forgiveness  of  sins  ? Did  Christ 
retain  men’s  sins  ? or  forgive  them  ? Did  He  not  say, 
“ But  if  you  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasses  ? ” (Mark  xi. 
26).  Do  not  those  who  pretend  to  retain  sins,  refuse 
to  forgive  ? Do  they  not  sqt  up  inquisitions  and  perse- 
cutions as  means  of  dealing  with  “heretics  ? Is  that 
a Christian  mode  of  healing  infirmities  of  body  and  of 
mind  ? 

Have  Roman  Catholics  a rational  degree  of  spiritual 
understanding  in  such  modes  of  interpreting  the  words 
of  Scripture  ? Have  evangelical  divines  a rational 
degree  of  spiritual  understanding  in  their  modes  of 
interpreting  certain  texts  of  the  gospel  such  as  the 
following?  “ When  Jesus  had  received  the  vinegar, 
He  said,  It  is  finished  ; and  He  bowed  His  head,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost”  (John  xix.  30). 

What  was  finished  ? The  work  of  J esus  in  the  flesh : 
not  the  work  of  Jesus  in  the  spirit ; for  wherever  tv  o 
or  three  should  gather  together  in  His  name,  He  pro- 
mised to  be  with  them  in  spirit,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  Why  was  the  gospel  sent  to  all  nations  if  the 
sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ  on  the  cross  was  alone 
sufficient  for  redemption  ? It  is  by  the  immortal  spiri- 
tual flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  that  we  are  to  be  saved, 
if  we  eat  and  drink  it  in  faith,  as  it  is  written ; and 
not  by  the  mortal  flesh  and  blood  sacrificed  on  the 
cross.  ITe  gave  His  life  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  , 
His  blood  was  shed  on  the  cross,  and  His  spiritual  flesh 
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and  blood  are  shed  in  the  gospel,  as  examples  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  spiritual  perfection. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mortal  body  of  Christ,  as  it  is  taught  by  evangelical 
divines,  is  a monstrous  perversion  of  the  plain  sense  of 
this  and  other  texts  of  Scripture.  The  apostles  them- 
selves did  not  clearly  understand  all  the  words  of  Christ 
while  in  the  flesh  ; after  His  resurrection  He  opened 
their  understanding  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures  (Luke  xxiv.  45).  In  due  time,  no  doubt. 
He  will  open  the  understanding  of  all  believers,  with 
regard  to  the  resurrection  of  the  “ spiritual  body  ” at 
the  last  day  of  mortal  life  ; the  day  of  judgment  for  the 
individual  soul,  apart  from  the  last  day  of  judgment  in 
heaven  at  the  end  of  metamorphic  social  evolution  on 
earth, — the  day  of  judgment  for  all  mankind.  Mean- 
while weak  mortals  want  to  be  “ absolved  ” by  sacer- 
dotalists,  and  assured  by  evangelical  divines  that  the 
work  of  redemption  “is  finished and  that  they  have 
only  to  believe  themselves  secured  by  the  mortal  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  without  eating  and 
drinking  the  spiritual  flesh  and  blood  shed  for  them 
abundantly  in  the  gospels.  Is  it  not  written,  “ Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you?”  (John  vi.)  Christ  sacrificed 
His  body  on  the  cross  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  life,  to 
show  that  we  must  sacrifice  sensuous  indulgence  for 
the  sake  of  spiritual  life  here  and  hereafter. 

God’s  Providence  and  Man’s  Ignorance. — Mankind 
on  earth  know  but  little  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  still 
less,  perhaps,  of  the  laws  of  spiritual  love  and  wisdom 
in  the  ways  of  Providence. 

Why  is  it  a law  of  nature  that  herbivorous  animals 
should  live  on  vegetables,  while  carnivorous  species 
prey  on  weaker  animals,  and  onmnivorous  man  con- 
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sumes  all  kinds  of  food  ? Sucli  an  order  of  Providence 
is  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  common 
sense  and  limited  experience,  nor  even  with  the  notions 
of  worldly  sense  and  “ science.”  Is  it  in  accordance 
with  narrow-minded  logical  sense  ? or  even  with  uncul- 
tured moral  sense,  in  any  race  of  human  kind  ? It  re- 
quires a strong  degree  of  consciousness  of  our  own 
ignorance,  and  implicit  faith  in  Providence,  to  feel  con- 
vinced internally,  that  “ whatever  is,  is  right,  as  long 
as  it  can  last,”  and  will  cease  to  be  as  soon  as  done 
with. 

Nor  is  the  spiritual  government  of  mankind  more 
clear  to  human  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  than 
the  natural  modes  of  providing  food  for  animals  and 
human  beings.  The  heart  and  mind  of  man  must  grow 
into  a consciousness  of  human  dependency  before  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  all  things 
can  be  realized  sufficiently  to  stimulate  investigations 
of  philosophy,  with  perfect  trust  in  the  beneficence  of 
an  all-wise  Ruler  of  the  universe,  by  invariable  law. 

Why  did  God  create  suns  superior  to  planets  ? verte- 
brate animals  superior  to  insects  ? the  class  mammalia 
superior  to  reptiles,  birds,  and  fishes  ? one  race  of  man- 
kind more  highly  endowed  than  another  ? one  class  of 
minds  more  fit  to  govern  than  another  of  the  same  race 
or  family  ? 

Why  did  God  create  man  superior  to  animals  in  the 
economy  of  natural  life  ? Why  did  He  give  a highei 
rank  of  inspiration  to  the  Messianic  mission  than  to 
other  revelations  in  the  evolutive  economy  of  spiritual 
life  on  earth  ? Hid  He  create  man  superior  to  animals  ? 
Is  the  Messianic  mission  superior  in  any  sense  to  other  re- 
ligious revelations — such  as  those  of  Brahma,  Buddha, 
Mahomet,  or  modern  spiritual  mediums  ? Very  learned 
books  have  been  written  to  show  the  superiority  as  well 
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as  the  anteriority  of  Brahminical  and  Buddhist  Scrip- 
tures, compared  with  the  gospel  of  Christ;  not,  perhaps, 
their  superiority  as  spiritual  guides  for  common  people, 
but  as  deeper  penetrations  into  the  mysteries  of  ultra- 
mundane destiny.  It  is  of  some  importance  nowadays 
to  examine  this  vexed  question.  In  the  first  place, 
only  think  of  the  very  voluminous  and  abstruse  litera- 
ture of  Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  in  dead  and  living 
languages,  not  to  mention  the  Koran,  and  the  innumer- 
able volumes  of  modern  spiritual  literature,  as  guides 
of  religious  faith  and  conduct  for  the  poor,  compared 
with  the  short  and  simple  jmecepts  of  the  gospel  written 
so  plainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read ; and  in  the  next 
place,  only  think  of  the  progress  made  in  civilization, 
under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  this  simple  gospel,  com- 
pared with  the  stagnation  of  Oriental  nations,  under 
the  religious  guidance  of  these  cumbrous  “ revelations.” 
There  may  be  some  reason  for  the  existence  of  such 
inspirations,  anterior  and  posterior  to  those  of  Chris- 
tianity, just  as  there  must  have  been  a reason  for  the 
creation  of  huge  animals  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
mankind  on  earth,  so  much  less  bulky  in  body,  indivi- 
dually, than  whales  and  elephants,  though  these  are 
living  creatures  as  well  as  man,  and  claim  with  him  a 
superhuman  origin.  It  is  not  the  validity  of  such 
claims  that  we  contest,  but  the  relative  importance  of 
huge  animals  compared  with  man,  or  bulky  records  of 
heathen  scriptures  compared  with  the  tiny  volume  of 
the  wondrous  gospel.  As  the  animal  creation  seems  to 
be  an  appendage  to  the  human  race  during  the  phases 
of  social  evolution,  analogous  to  the  transitory  organs 
of  foetal  life  during  the  phases  of  embryonic  evolution, 
so  heathen  revelations  and  religions  seem  to  be  transi- 
tory concomitants  of  the  Messianic  inspirations  during 
the  spiritual  evolution  of  terrestrial  humanity.  And 
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again : as  there  are  many  points  of  similarity  between 
the  heart  and  lungs,  brain  and  nerves,  of  animals  and 
man  created  by  the  same  almighty  power,  so  there  may 
be  many  points  of  similarity  between  ancient  and 
modern  inspirations,  compared  with  Christian  revelations 
derived  from  the  same  spiritual  source  without  equality 
of  rank  or  permanent  utility. 

We  need  not  question  the  internal  evidence  of  geo- 
metrical truth  which  is  found  in  the  books  of  Euclid, 
nor  deny  that  other  books  of  earlier  or  later  date  con- 
tain internal  evidence  of  scientific  truth  ; and  if  the 
gospels  contain  internal  evidence  of  spiritual  truths 
equally  demonstrable  with  the  natural  or  mathematical 
truths  of  geometry,  we  should  by  careful  study  be  able 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  such  internal  evidence, 
notwithstanding  any  amount  of  human  tradition,  im- 
perfect translation,  incidental  interpolation,  or  erroneous 
interpretation  which  may  have  been  accumulated  by 
Christian  churches  during  centuries  of  Biblical  colliga- 
tion and  divarication. 

What,  then,  are  the  truths  of  spiritual  revelation  in 
the  word  of  inspiration,  in  parallel  with  those  of  natural 
revelation  in  the  works  of  the  creation?  Are  they 
not  equally  comprehensible  by  human  reason  ? equally 
mysterious  before  they  are  understood  during  the  dark 
ages  of  history?  and  equally  demonstrable  when  brought 
within  the  limits  of  enlightened  human  understanding  ? 
Undoubtedly  they  are.  How  much  of  natural  science 
has  thus  far  been  discovered  to  mankind  on  earth  ? 
How  much  of  spiritual  science  has  been  discovered  to 
mankind  ? Not  much  of  either  yet,  compared  with  the 
mysteries  of  natural  and  of  spiritual  worlds  still  un- 
known. Some  few  problems  of  natural  science  have 
been  solved,  and  some  spiritual  problems  have  been 
more  or  less  explained.  Let  us  deal  with  some  of  these 
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spiritual  questions,  in  connection  with  the  Revelations 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  Word  of  God. — “ In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.”  The  word  of  eternal  truth  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  this  word  is  ever  with  God,  as  the  divine  law 
of  His  omniscient  love  and  wisdom  : as  the  divine  law 
of  love  and  wisdom  in  perfect  deity,  and  in  perfect 
humanity. 

“The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.”  In  the 
beginning  of  what  ? — (there  is  no  beginning  in  the 
eternal) — the  beginning  of  human  life  in  this  natural 
world  : for  the  word  of  God,  the  love  of  God,  the  truth 
of  God  was  in  Christ  “ before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.” 

“ All  things  were  made  by  Him  : and  without  Him 
was  nothing  made  that  was  made.  In  Him  was  life ; 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.”  “ And  the  light  (of 
the  spiritual  world)  shineth  in  the  darkness  (of  the 
natural  mind)  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not  ” 
(John  i.  1 — 5). 

Here  we  have  to  understand  the  variable  conditions 
of  mental  nature  in  which  the  spiritual  light  shineth, 
just  as  we  have  to  understand  the  variable  conditions 
of  physical  nature  in  which  natural  light  is  reflected 
and  refracted ; since  the  same  invariable  truth  is  vari- 
ously manifest  in  mutable  conditions. 

The  Word  is  a guide  to  mankind  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  human  existence  in  the  natural  world. 
Do  not  the  words  “beginning”  and-  “end”  apply  to 
transitory  worlds  of  existence  ? and  therefore  to  limited 
and  changing  conditions  ? Does  not  eternal  truth  in 
the  Word  bear  the  same  relation  to  transitory  states  of 
existence  as  invariable  laws  of  nature  bear  to  variable 
conditions  of  phenomena  ? 
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“ Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  : but  My  words 
shall  not  pass  away.” 

“ But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man  ; 
no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the 
Son,  but  the  Father  ” (Mark  xiii.  30,  32).  Variable 
conditions  pass  away,  while  truth  remains. 

No  human  soul  knows  when  the  cosmic  heavens  and 
earth  shall  come  to  an  end  or  pass  away ; but  Scripture 
foretells  the  end  from  the  beginning  with  regard  to 
the  spiritual  heavens  and  earth  of  mankind  in  this 
natural  world. 

“ And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  All 
power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

“ Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

“ Teaching  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever  I have 
commanded  you  : and  lo,  I am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen”  (Matt,  xxviii. 
18,  19,  20).  The  end  of  what  world  ? 

Does  this  mean  that  the  spiritual  work  of  Christ  was 
finished  ? Did  He  not  come  to  instruct  His  disciples 
after  His  death  on  the  cross  ? 

“ Afterward  He  appeared  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat 
at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and 
hardness  of  heart,  because  they  believed  not  them 
which  had  seen  Him  after  He  was  risen. 

“ And  He  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

“ Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children  in  My 
name,  receiveth  Me  : and  whosoever  shall  receive  Me, 
receiveth  not  Me,  but  Him  that  sent  Me  (Mark  ix. 
37). 

“ He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ; 
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but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  ” (Mark  xvi. 
14,  15,  16). 

“ It  is  easier  for  a camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

“ And  they  were  astonished  out  of  measure,  saying 
among  themselves,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 

“And  Jesus  looking  upon  them  saith,  With  men  it  is 
impossible,  but  not  with  God  ; for  with  God,  all  things 
are  possible  ” (Mark  x.  25 — 27). 

“ And  J esus  said  unto  him.  Why  callest  thou  Me 
good?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God” 
(Mark  x.  18). 

Here  we  have  a reason  for  believing  that  special 
words  of  God  in  Scripture,  like  special  laws  of  God  in 
nature,  are  applicable  within  given  conditions  and  de- 
grees of  limitation,  in  metamorphic  states  of  natural 
and  spiritual  evolution  ; and  this  is  a most  important 
truth  to  bear  in  mind  in  reading  the  Word  of  God, 
The  words  of  Christ  are  mostly  applicable  to  mankind 
in  this  rudimental  world,  and  in  such  conditions  they 
are  for  ever  true ; just  as  certain  laws  of  optical  science 
within  given  limits  of  refraction,  in  a special  medium 
of  atmosphere,  or  water,  or  transparent  crystal,  are  true 
within  those  limits,  while  not  applicable  in  the  same 
terms  to  the  undulations  of  light  in  a different  medium, 
or  a different  state  of  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  sub- 
stance. Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My 
words  shall  not  pass  away.”  The  conditions  of  physical 
substance  may  change  and  pass  away,  but  the  invari- 
able laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  within  given 
limits  will  not  pass  away.  “ He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned.”  “ It  is  easier  for  a camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a needle  than  for  a rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom 
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of  God.  And  they  were  astonished  out  of  measure, 
saying  among  themselves,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 
And  Jesus  looking  upon  them  saith,  With  men  it  is 
impossible,  but  not  with  God  ; for  with  God,  all  things 
are  possible.”  With  men  it  is  impossible  to  convert 
the  Jews  to  a belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  with 
God,  in  His  due  time,  it  will  not  be  impossible  ; and 
so  with  the  hearts  of  rich  men  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Mammon  for  a special  purpose,  as  the  J ews  are  de- 
voted to  commercial  enterprise  for  a special  purpose, 
during  a limited  number  of  ages  of  social  evolution. 

The  words  of  Christ,  then,  true  in  application  to 
mankind  during  periods  of  social  evolution,  do  not 
limit  the  power  of  God  to  harden  the  hearts  of  men  for 
special  needs,  and  to  regenerate  the  Jews  and  other 
« rich  men,”  after  this  phase  of  social  imperfection  has 
passed  away,  and  the  time  will  have  arrived  that  is 
foretold,  when  God  will  create  new  heavens  and  a new 
earth,  and  those  conditions  of  humanity  to  which  the 
words  of  Christ  are  applicable  now  shall  have  passed 
away.  The  truth  of  the  words  in  such  conditions  is 
certain,  but  other  states  and  conditions  do  not  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  Word  in  this  special  form. 
“ Jt  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  unto 
the  world  because  of  offences”  (Matt,  xviii.  7). 

This  does  not  affect  the  unity  of  truth  m the  Word 
of  God,  concerning  changing  states  of  conscience,  any 
more  than  the  unity  of  invariable  laws  of  light  is  affected 
by  changes  of  states  of  matter ; but  we  are  slow  to  un- 
derstand the  spiritual  laws  of  diversity  in  unity  as  we 
understand  the  natural  laws  of  diversity  in  unity.  T le 
obduracy  of  unbelievers  in  this  respect  is  hardly  more 
obtuse  than  the  obstinacy  of  believers.  One  rejects 
anthropomorphic  revelations  of  Deity  as  deficient  m 
awful  sublimity  of  conception ; while  the  other  rejects 
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them  as  contrary  to  narrow  notions  of  Infinite  Perfection. 
If  truth  in  the  Word  of  God  and  the  laws  of  nature 
were  something  different  in  kind  from  human  reason, 
how  could  mankind  understand  the  nature  of  spiritual 
truth  in  the  Word,  or  the  science  of  invariable  law  in 
the  creation  ? Human  reason  and  divine  must  be  one 
in  kind,  or  finite  science  could  not  be  one  with  eternal 
truth. 

What  is  there  in  Scripture  concerning  truth  in  the 
Word,  which  differs  from  truth  in  the  invariable  laws 
of  nature  ? What  is  the  main  difference  between  physio- 
morphic  philosophy  (which  sees  an  Almighty  physical 
force  in  thunder  and  lightning,  in  stars,  and  in  the  in- 
finity of  matter  and  of  space),  and  anthropomorphic  philo- 
sophy (which  sees  the  Spirit  of  an  Almighty  living  God 
in  the  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Word)?  The  one  is  an 
incomprehensible  view  of  Deity  ; the  other  is  a com- 
prehensible view  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  clearly  explained  in  the  Bible. 

“And  God  said,  Let  Us  make  man  in  Our  image, 
after  Our  likeness  : and  let  them  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  them  ” (Genesis  i.  26,  27). 

In  what  sense  is  man  an  image  of  God,  more  than 
the  animals  which  were  placed  on  earth  before  him  ? 
Is  it  not  mainly  as  a spiritual  being,  capable  of 
understanding  the  laws  of  nature — capable  of  un- 
derstanding science,  as  a portion  of  omniscience  ? Is 
not  the  multiplication  table  an  eternal  truth,  in  all 
possible  worlds  ? Can  any  dumb  creature  understand 
the  multiplication  table,  or  any  branch  of  rational 
science,  at  one  for  ever  with  omniscient  love  and  wis- 
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dom  ? Certainly  not.  Animals,  therefore,  are  not 
said,  in  Scripture,  to  have  been  created  in  the  image  of 
God  (although  they  are  created  male  and  female). 

But  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God  spiritually  as 
well  as  mentally.  He  can  participate  in  the  infinite 
and  eternal  love  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  omniscient 
wisdom  of  Deity.  And  this  is  the  main  object  of  his 
life  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  perfect  Son  of  God,  the  Bro- 
ther of  all  the  sons  of  God,  one  with  the  heavenly 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  though  not  in  omniscient 
prevision,  since  it  is  written — “ But  of  that  day  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man  ; no,  not  the  angels  which 
are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.  The 
oneness  of  Christ,  then,  with  God,  is  only  a paitici- 
pating  oneness  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not  in  absolute 
omniscience.  And  our  oneness  with  Christ  as  a Bro- 
ther, and  with  God  as  the  Father,  is  also  a paiti- 
cipating  oneness  in  love  and  understanding,  not  in 
absolute  omniscience. 

The  more  we  live  in  the  spirit  of  univeisal  biothei- 
liood,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  God,  and  the  moie 
we  can  understand  the  words  of  Paul  the  apostle,  when 
he  says — “ Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man,  also,  on  the  things  of  others.  Let  this  mind 
be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  J esus ; who  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God ; but  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men  ; and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  He  humbled  Himself  and  became  obedient  unto 

death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 

“ Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and 
given  Him  a name  which  is  above  every  name  : that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  m 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  undei  the  eart  i. 
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And  that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  ...  Do  all 
things  without  murmurings  and  disputings  ; that  ye 
may  be  blameless  and  harmless,  sons  of  God,  without 
rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a crooked  and  a perverse  nation, 
among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights. in  the  world  ” (Philip- 
pians  ii.  4 — 15). 

In  these  texts,  the  words  “equal  with  God,"  mean 
equal  to  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  to  man- 
kind on  earth,  which  love  is  not  spiritually  mani- 
fest in  the  clouds,  or  in  the  stars  of  infinite 
space.  Anthropomorphism  brings  us  nearer  to  God 
than  physiomorphic  pantheism ; gives  us  a better 
understanding  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  ; a clearer  view  of  the  oneness  of 
human  science  with  the  oneness  of  omniscient  love  and 
wisdom. 

Humanity  of  Christ : His  “ brother,  sister,  and 
mother .” — Jesus  the  Christ,  the  spiritually  anointed 
or  inspired  “ Son  of  God,"  was  a Prophet,  the  “ Son  of 
man”  (celestial  man  in  heaven),  and  this  is  plainly 
stated  in  the  gospels.  He  was  a perfect  man,  truly  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  His  Father  (and  our 
Father)  in  heaven.  He  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
prophets ; to  Him  was  given  by  the  Father  a know- 
ledge of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  “ All  things 
are  delivered  unto  Me  of  My  Father  : and  no  man 
knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  : neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomso- 
ever the  Son  will  reveal  Him." 

“Come  to  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.  Take  My  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  Me";  for  I am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart ; and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  My 
yoke  is  easy  and  My  burden  is  light”  (Matt.  xi.  27 30). 
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“While  yet  He  talked  with  the  people,  behold  His 
mother  and  His  brethren  stood  without,  desiring  to 
speak  with  Him.  Then  one  said  unto  Him,  Behold 
Thy  mother  and  Thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring 
to  speak  with  Thee.  But  He  answered  and  said  unto 
nim  that  told  Him  : Who  is  My  mother  ? and  who  are 
My  brethren  ? And  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  to- 
ward His  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  My  mother  and 
My  brethren  ! For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother  ” (Matt.  xii.  46 — 50). 

“ And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Jesus  had  finished 
these  parables,  He  departed  thence.  And  when  He 
was  come  into  His  own  country,  He  taught  them  in 
their  synagogue,  insomuch  that  they  were  astonished, 
and  said,  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these 
mighty  works  ? Is  not  this  the  carpenter’s  son  ? is  not 
His  mother  called  Mary  ? and  His  brethren  James 
and  Joses,  and  Simon  and  Judas  ? And  His  sisters,  are 
they  not  all  with  us  ? Whence,  then,  hath  this  man 
all  these  things  ?” 

“And  they  were  offended  in  Him.  But  Jesus  said 
unto  them,  A prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in 
his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house.” 

“ And  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because 
of  their  unbelief.” 

Here  we  have  a description  of  the  humanity  of  J esus, 
in  connection  with  His  earthly  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters  ; and  also  of  His  divinity,  as  an 
inspired  Prophet,  in  connection  with  His  heavenly 
Father ; and,  moreover,  an  example  of  the  negative 
power  of  unbelief,  in  neutralizing  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  to  work  “ miracles’’  so  called,  or  to  communicate 
spiritual  power  to  mortals  in  the  flesh.  Faith  in  the 
spirit  of  a man  or  a woman  in  the  flesh  is  necessary  for 
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the  reception  of  spiritual  aid  or  power  from  spirits  or 
angels  in  the  invisible  world.  This  is  often  stated  in 
the  gospels.  “ And  behold  a woman  which  was  dis- 
eased with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years  came  behind 
Him,  and  touched  the  hem  of  His  garment : for  she 
said  within  herself,  If  I may  touch  His  garment,  I shall 
be  whole.  But  Jesus  turned  Him  about,  and  when  He 
saw  her,  He  said,  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort : thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole.  And  the  woman  was 
made  whole  from  that  hour  ” (Matt.  ix.  20,  22). 

“And  Jesus  said  unto  the  centurion,  Go  thy  way, 
and  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee. 
And  his  servant  was  healed  in  that  same  hour  ” (Matt, 
viii.  13). 

“ And  when  Jesus  departed  thence,  two  blind  men 
followed  Him  crying,  and  saying,  Thou  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  us.”  “And  when  He  was  come  into 
the  house,  the  blind  men  came  to  Him  : and  Jesus  saith 
unto  them,  Believe  ye  that  I am  able  to  do  this  ? They 
said  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord.  Then  touched  He  their  eyes, 
saying,  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you.  And 
their  eyes  were  opened : and  Jesus  straitly  charged 
them,  saying,  See  that  no  man  know  it”  (Matt.  ix. 
27—30). 

“And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  Jesus  went 
unto  them,  walking  on  the  sea.  And  when  the  disci- 
ples saw  Him  walking  on  the  sea,  they  were  trou- 
bled, saying,  It  is  a spirit,  and  they  cried  out  for  fear. 
But  straightway  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Be  of 
good  cheer ; it  is  I : be  not  afraid.  And  Peter  an- 
swered Him,  and  said,  Lord,  if  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come 
unto  Thee  on  the  water.  And  He  said,  Come.  And 
when  Peter  was  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked 
on  the  water  to  go  to  Jesus.  But  when  he  saw  the 
wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid ; and  beginning  to  sink, 
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lie  cried,  saying,  Lord,  save  me.  And  immediately 
Jesus  stretched  forth  His  hand,  and  caught  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  O,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt?”  (Matt.  xiv.  25 — 31). 

“And  Jesus  rebuked  the  devil”  (daemon),  “and  he 
departed  out  of  him  : and  the  child  was  cured  from 
that  very  hour.  Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus 
apart,  and  said,  Why  could  we  not  cast  him  out  ? 

“And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Because  of  your  un- 
belief : for  verily  I say  unto  you,  If  you  have  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
Remove  hence  to  yonder  place ; and  it  shall  remove ; 
and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  you.  Howbeit, 
this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting  ” 
(Matt.  xvii.  18 — 21). 

Faith. — These  and  other  miraculous  powers  of  faith, 
such  as  the  feeding  of  multitudes  with  a few  loaves 
and  fishes,  as  recorded  in  the  gospels,  call  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  powers  of  mankind  over  the  forces 
of  nature.  What  are  the  powers  of  celestial  humanity 
over  these  natural  forces  and  phenomena  ? What 
are  the  powers  of  terrestrial  humanity  over  natural 
forces  and  modes  of  motion  ? Have  we  not  power  to 
kindle  fires  and  put  them  out  at  will  ? Can  we  not 
manufacture  explosive  compounds,  and  create  small 
atmospheric  and  aquatic  storms  whenever  and  wherever 
we  please  ? And  is  not  humanity  on  earth  predestined 
to  acquire  more  and  more  power  over  the  inorganic  and 
organic  realms  of  nature  as  fast  as  human  science  is 
developed  and  society  well  organized  ? Is  this  mar- 
vellous power  to  work  “ miracles  ” and  wonders  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature,  or  strictly  in  accordance 
with  these  laws  ? Are  not  the  steam  locomotive  and 
the  electric  telegraph  wondrous  discoveries  and  miracu- 
lous achievements  according  to  natural  laws  ? 
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What  is  the  aim  of  Scripture,  but  to  call  our  at- 
tention to  the  existence  of  humanity  in  heaven,  and 
the  necessary  relations  between  the  laws  of  life  in  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come  ? We  are  told  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  pray  in  these  words, 
“ Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it 
is  in  heaven and  the  will  of  God  is,  that  we  should 
obey  His  commandments,  which  are  the  laws  of  right- 
eousness and  of  justice  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And, 
moreover,  prophets  have  been  raised  to  show  us  in  what 
manner  invisible  spirits  can  influence  mortals  in  the 
flesh,  and  perform  “ miracles  ” with  natural  forces,  in 
accordance  with  invariable  laws,  unknown  to  us  in  the 
earlier  phases  of  social  evolution,  though  not  unknown 
to  celestial  humanity,  nor  unknowable  by  mankind  on 
earth,  as  soon  as  they  are  far  enough  advanced  in 
science  and  experience  to  understand  these  laws,  and 
the  power  of  human  beings  in  all  worlds  to  control 
physical  phenomena  in  accordance  with  invariable  laws. 

The  darkest  words  of  Scripture  become  luminous 
from  this  point  of  view.  Take,  for  instance,  this  text : 
— “ Verily  I say  unto  you,  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  blasphemies  wherewith  so- 
ever they  shall  blaspheme  : but  he  that  shall  blaspheme 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is 
in  danger  of  eternal  damnation  ” (Mark  iii.  28,  29). 

This  seems  to  be  a terrible  case,  but  when  we  look 
to  the  context,  saying,  “ and  the  Scribes  which  came 
down  from  Jerusalem  said,  He  hath  Beelzebub,  and  by 
the  Prince  of  the  devils  casteth  He  out  devils,”  we  see 
that  these  Scribes  were  blaspheming  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  endeavouring  to  hinder  the  work  of  spiritual  re- 
generation ; they  were  not  committing  ordinary  sins,  or 
omitting  ordinary  duties  of  personal  importance,  but 
opposing  the  work  of  God,  as  enemies  of  progressive 
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evolution,  and  thus  became  in  danger  of  confirmed  op- 
position to  evolutive  perfectibility,  and  consequently  in 
danger  of  arrested  development  for  their  own  souls,  in 
a state  of  Satanic  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  per- 
fection, and  of  Messianic  inspiration. 

In  accordance  with  this  we  may  instance  another 
text,  in  which  it  is  written,  “ Take  heed  what  ye  hear  ; 
with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  unto 
you  : and  unto  you  that  hear,  more  shall  be  given.  For 
he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ; and  he  that  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  that  which  he  hath  ” 
(Mark  iv.  24,  25). 

What  is  it  that  shall  be  given  or  taken  away  in 
this  case  ? Is  it  not  the  spirit  of  faith  and  under- 
standing ? and  do  not  unbelievers  become  more  con- 
firmed in  their  incredulity  by  learned  ignorance  or 
one-sided  criticisms  of  traditional  Scripture  ? And  does 
not  faith  with  spiritual  understanding  grow  in  the 
human  heart,  as  it  is  described  in  the  context  of  this 
same  chapter : — “ And  He  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  if  a man  should  cast  a seed  into  the  ground  ; 
and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed 
should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how.  For 
the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself ; first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  But 
when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth 
in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come  ” (Mark  iv. 
26—29). 

Is  not  this  true  of  both  individual  and  collective 
spiritual  growth  ? Does  not  a man  gain  spiritual  faith 
and  understanding  by  degrees  ? Does  not  a prophet  gain 
spiritual  inspiration  and  influence  by  degrees  ? Have 
not  prophets  of  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  power  and 
illumination  been  brought  into  the  world  in  successive 
ages  of  religious  evolution  ? And  does  not  the  Highest 
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of  all  the  prophets  tell  us,  that  those  who  receive  spi- 
ritual truth  through  the  prophets  receive  not  the  pro- 
phets themselves,  but  the  spirit  of  all  truth  ? “ And 

He  sat  down  and  called  the  twelve,  and  saith  unto  them, 
If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of 
all,  servant  of  all.  And  He  took  a child  and  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  them  ; and  when  He  had  taken  him  in 
His  arms,  He  said  unto  them  : Whosoever  shall  receive 
one  of  such  children  in  My  name  receiveth  Me  : and 
whosoever  shall  receive  Me,  receiveth  not  Me,  but  Him 
that  sent  Me”  (Mark  ix.  35 — 37).  Is  it  not  the  Spirit 
of  God  which  givetli  life  and  light  to  all  His  creatures  ? 
to  celestial  spirits  and  to  mortals  in  the  flesh  ? Is  it 
not  easy  to  understand  the  comparisons  so  often  made 
between  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  salt  of  spiritual 
purity  in  the  human  soul,  as  in  the  following  text  ? — 
“ And  if  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off : it  is  better 
for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed  than  having  two 
hands  to  go  into  hell,-  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched  : where  the  worm  ” (the  soul)  “ dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched.  . . . For  every  one  shall  be 
salted  ” (purified  ?)  “ with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall 
be  salted  with  salt.” 

“ Salt  is  good ; but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  saltness, 
wherewith  shall  ye  season  it  ?”  (the  soul  ?)  “ Have  salt 

in  yourselves,  and  have  peace  one  with  another” 
(Mark  ix.  43 — 50). 

What  is  meant  by  the  words,  “every  one  shall  be 
salted  with  fire  ?”  spiritual  salt  ? spiritual  fire  ? The 
words,  purity  and  impurity,  corruptible  and  incorrup- 
tible, perfection  and  imperfection,  have  a spiritual  as 
well  as  a natural  sense.  “ For  every  one  shall  be  salted 
with  fire  ” — does  this  mean  purified  with  spiritual  salt  ? 
spiritual  fire  ? to  regenerate  mankind  on  earth  ? and 
also  to  salt  with  fire  the  spirits  of  dead  souls  in  hell,  as 
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a spiritual  prison  or  a hospital  for  the  purification  of 
perverted  souls  ? 

CORRUPTIBLE  AND  INCORRUPTIBLE  HUMANITY 

Why  is  humanity  on  earth  corruptible  ? humanity 
in  heaven  incorruptible  ? Why  is  water  on  the  land 
corruptible  ? water  in  the  ocean  incorruptible  ? Does 
not  all  rain  fall  from  the  clouds  of  heaven  ? are  not  all 
watery  vapours  drawn  from  the  ocean  to  form  clouds 
from  which  the  rains  descend  to  refresh  and  sustain  all 
living  organisms  on  earth  ? 

What  are  the  relations  between  terrestrial  and  celes- 
tial humanity  ? the  one  corruptible  and  the  other  incor- 
ruptible. Are  they  not  as  the  waters  of  the  sea  and 
the  waters  of  the  land  ? Do  not  human  souls  come  from 
heaven  to  earth,  as  clouds  of  vapour  come  from  the  in- 
corruptible waters  of  the  ocean,  before  they  fall  as  rain 
upon  the  earth  ? And  do  not  all  human  souls  return 
from  earth  to  an  incorruptible  world  ? the  place  from 
whence  they  came  ? just  as  “ into  the  place  from  whence 
the  rivers  came,  they  return  again.” 

Celestial  humanity  is  incorruptible,  terrestrial  hu- 
manity corruptible.  The  one  is  enlightened,  the  other 
ignorant.  The  ocean  is  impregnated  with  salt  ; fresh 
water  lakes  and  pools  are  not.  Goodness  and  truth  are 
the  salt  of  the  spirit.  “ Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ; 
but  if  the  salt  hath  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall 
the  earth  be  salted  ? It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing 
but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men.”  “ Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A city  that  is 
set  on  a hill  cannot  be  hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a 
candle  and  put  it  in  under  a bushel,  but  on  a candle- 
stick ; and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the 
house.”  “Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
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they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.” 

Is  it  not  plain  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that 
salt  of  the  earth,  light  of  the  world,  faith,  and  good 
ivories  are  synonymous  terms  for  divine  truth  and  good- 
ness in  heaven  and  on  earth  ? Divine  humanity  is  in- 
corruptible humanity,  and  thus  it  is  as  easy  to  under- 
stand the  divinity  of  a finite  incorruptible  spirit  like 
that  of  Jesus  (one  with  infinite  divinity  and  purity),  as 
it  is  to  understand  the  incorruptible  saltness  of  a finite 
drop  of  the  ocean,  one  and  the  same  as  the  incorruptible 
saltness  of  the  “ unfathomable  ” deep.  This  is  a de- 
finite view  of  the  divinity  of  the  sons  of  God,  compared 
with  the  imperfect  humanity  of  God’s  erring  children. 

Divine  humanity  is  not  a mystery.  It  is  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  needs  no 
mystical  interpretation  to  make  it  awfully  impressive. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler,  or  more  spiritually  sublime. 
Water  deprived  of  its  native  saltness  becomes  corrup- 
tible; human  souls  deprived  of  their  native  light  of 
heaven  become  spiritually  corruptible.  Jesus  lived  in 
the  incorruptible  light  of  the  spiritual  world  ; we  live 
in  the  corruptible  ignorance  and  darkness  of  the  natural 
world. 

What  can  be  freer  from  all  corruption  than  the  rain 
which  falls  from  the  clouds  of  heaven,  although  it  easily 
becomes  corrupt  in  stagnant  pools  ? What  more  free 
from  guilt  than  the  babes  that  descend  from  the  spi- 
ritual heavens,  although  easily  corrupted  by  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  natural  world  ? “ Suffer  little  children  to 

come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Terrestrial  souls  descend  from  celestial  humanity 
through  clouds  of  physical  atoms  (duly  condensed  and 
organized  in  the  womb),  before  they  are  born  on  earth ; as 
fresh  water  comes  from  the  incorruptible  ocean,  through 
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clouds  of  vapour  duly  condensed  in  the  air,  before  they  fall 
as  rain-drops  upon  the  earth  ; and  just  as  rivers  of  fresh 
water,  corrupted  in  their  course,  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  in  the  incorruptible  ocean,  so  multi- 
tudes of  human  spirits  from  all  nations,  corrupted  in 
their  mortal  career,  unsalted  with  the  salt  of  the  spmt, 
return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  to  be  “salted 
with  fire  ” in  the  world  of  spirits. 

This  is  a clear  distinction  between  terrestrial  and 
celestial  states  and  conditions  of  existence.  The  divine 
humanity  of  Christ  is  an  incorruptible  humanity  : the 
highest  exemplar,  we  believe,  that  ever  yet  appeared 
in  mortal  flesh  on  earth.  It  is  not  a mystical  and  in- 
comprehensible divinity  5 but  a simple  means  of  show 
in0*  corruptible  mankind  a specimen  of  incorruptible 
humanity  : and  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  there  the  spiritual 
world  is  attentive  to  their  prayers  and  aspirations,  to 
aid  and  assist  them  to  understand  and  imbibe  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Gospel  ever  present  amongst  them. 

Spirits  that  manifest  themselves  to  mortals  are  not 
necessarily  perfect.  They  are  mostly  such  as  have  re- 
cently left  the  natural  world  to  enter  the  world  of 
spirits,  where  the  tree  lies,  for  a time,  as  it  falls,  and 
has  to  be  salted  wtih  fire,  to  undergo  the  necessary 
training  of  spiritual  education.  They  are  in  a state 
of  progressive  evolution,  like  ourselves,  though  in  a 
higher^ world,  as  children  of  the  celestial  family,  not 
always  docile  and  obedient.  They  are  there,  neverthe- 
less, and  rendered  useful  to  us  by  physical  manifesta- 
tions of  the  reality  of  existence  in  a spiritual  world. 
Such  spirits  are  under  the  control  of  celestial  angels, 
just  as  mortals  are  under  spiritual  guidance. 

Celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural  worlds  are  three  dif- 
ferent, though  co-existent,  states  of  existence  rela- 
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tively  perfect  in  angels  ; imperfect  in  risen  spirits  of 
departed  human  souls ; rudimental  in  terrestrial  man- 
kind. Physiological  generation  is  allotted  to  mortals  ; 
spiritual  regeneration  is  the  work  of  angels  in  con- 
nection with  mortals,  and  the  supervision  of  incarna- 
tions and  resurrections  may  not  improbably  be  the 
work  of  spirits  a little  lower  than  the  angels  of 
celestial  humanity. 

The  invisible  celestial  universe  is  thus  revealed  in 
part  to  us  by  shining  spiritual  lights,  as  the  visible 
cosmic  universe  is  in  part  revealed  to  us  in  the  distant 
stars  and  planets  of  the  firmament.  The  book  of  physical 
nature  is  always  open,  if  we  like  to  read  its  pages ; the 
book  of  spiritual  nature  is  also  open  to  us,  in  revela- 
tion and  experiential  life. 

There  are  many  obscure  problems  in  both  worlds  of 
phenomenal  existence,  but  we  must  nevertheless  en- 
deavour to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  all 
that  is  revealed  in  these  two  worlds,  and  their  intimate 
connections  with  each  other.  We  are  deeply  interested 
in  all  knowledge  which  relates  to  the  origin  and  des- 
tiny of  mankind,  however  difficult  the  task  of  acquiring- 
such  knowledge.  No  fear  of  obscure  problems  should 
deter  us  from  systematic  investigation,  since  whatever 
lies  beyond  our  present  means  of  proof  can  be  kept 
before  the  world  of  thought,  as  “ open  questions  ” on. 
which  we  may  all  agree  to  differ. 

Divine  Humanity — Human  Divinity. — What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  divine  in  contrast  with  the 
word  human  ? Is  it  not  that  of  spiritual  perfection  in 
contrast  with  moral  and  mental  imperfection  ? Or, 
does  it  mean  hierarchal  superiority  in  contrast  with  in- 
ferior ranks  and  degrees  of  heavenly  perfection  in  celes- 

Itial  spheres  ? Are  angels  divine  beings  as  well  as 
archangels  and  omniscient  Deity  ? Is  a perfect  human 
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being  in  any  world  divine  ? or  is  a perfect  human 
spirit  something  different  from  “ divine  humanity  in 
Jesus  Christ  ? If  bo,  how  can  we  become  perfect  on 
earth,  “even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect?” 
One  with  the  Son  of  Man,  as  He  is  one  with  His  Father 


in  heaven  ? 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Gospels,  divine 
humanity  means  relatively  perfect  humanity  m all 
ranks  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  purity,  and  not  ex- 
clusively in  superhuman  ranks  of  spiritual  beings. 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  was,  according  to  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Gospels,  a perfect  man,  one  in  love  and 
wisdom  with  His  Father  in  heaven,  just  as  we  may 
become  by  heavenly  grace  relatively  perfect  in  spirit, 
one  with  Christ,  as  He  is  one  with  His  Father  and 
“ our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

There  is  nothing  mystical  in  this  oneness  of  human 
and  divine  perfection.  Christ  is  not  to  be  worshipped 
as  a superhuman  being,  but  to  be  regarded  as  a human 
brother,  a pattern  of  human  perfection,  or  divine 

humanity.  . . , , , 

What  did  Christ  say  to  a certain  ruler  who  asked 

Him  saying,  “ Good  master,  what  shall  I do  to  inherit 
eternal  life  ? And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Why  callest 
thou  Me  good  ? none  is  good,  save  one,  that  is  God 

(Luke  xviii.  18,  19;  Matt.  xix.  1/). 

Let  us  deal,  then,  with  the  humanity  of  Christ  before 
we  speak  of  His  divinity,  as  that  humanity  is  described 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth  is  explained,  m contrast 
with  the  reign  of  evil  in  the  world,  by  a marvellous 
appeal  to  the  analogical  reason  and  understanding  of 
those  in  whom  such  faculties  of  comprehension  have 
been  developed,  with  or  without  the  advantages  of 
scientific  education.  We  say  marvellous,  because  the 
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internal  evidence  of  foreknowledge  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  parables  compared  with  the  complexity  of  bio- 
logical science  reserved  for  a more  advanced  period  of 
social  evolution  is  indeed  surprising. 

Everybody  remembers  the  parables  in  this  chapter 
where  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  is 
like  unto  that  of  a grain  of  mustard-seed,  “ which  a 
man  took  and  sowed  in  a field"  (31),  “ like  unto  leaven 
which  a woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal 
till  the  whole  was  leavened”  (33).  The  meaning  of 
t lese  and  several  other  parables  are  explained  in  the 
text,  and  though  another  parable  might  have  been 
added  by  the  Son  of  Man,  who  knew  all  these  truths 
beforehand,  it  was  not  given  at  the  time,  because  He 
had  many  things  to  say  unto  His  disciples,  but  they 
could  not  bear  to  hear  them  then  (St.  John  xvi. 
H.)  This  other  parable  is  that  of  an  organic  germ 
m the  egg  of  a bird,  which  is  gradually  developed  bv 
metamorphic  evolution  into  a bird  of  the  same  type 
as  its  progenitors ; or  the  microscopic  seed  of  human 
parents  gradually  developed  in  the  womb,  until  it 
attains  the  perfect  human  form,  and  is  ready  to  be  born 
into  the  world  ; or  as  a type  of  the  collective  foetus  of 
umamty,  which  grows  from  a finite  exemplar  of  divine 
m inanity  amidst  a whole  human  world  of  imperfection 
untd  it  is  completely  organized,  according  to  the  laws 
of  heavenly  order,  as  a complex  organism  of  terrestrial 
unity,.  °n  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  celestial  unitv  * 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven,  which  is  to  descend 
upon  the  earth.  And  now  we  may  understand  more 
fully  why  we  have  been  taught  to  use  in  prayer  these 
words  “ Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  at  it  is  in  heaven 
and  although  eighteen  centuries  have  passed  since  these 
words  were  first  delivered,  there  are  but  few  persons 
even  now,  who  understand  the  facts  and  laws  of  organic 
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evolution  in  either  the  individual  or  the  collective 
organism  of  humanity.  There  are,  however,  some,  and 
their  numbers  will,  no  doubt,  increase  most  rapidly  in 
future  generations. 

“ Order  is  heaven’s  first  law,”  and  the  laws  of  social 
order  are  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  “ in  heaven 
and  on  earth.” 

Heaven  and  hell  are  clearly  explained  in  this  same 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
as  well  as  the  imperfect  states  of  human  nature  deve- 
loped in  different  characters  and  conditions.  ‘ llie  dis- 
ciples came  and  said  unto  Him,  Why  speakest  Thou  unto 
them  in  parables  ? He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Be- 
cause it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.  . . . 
In  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith, 
By  hearing  ye  shall  hear  and  shall  not  undei  stand  , 
and  seeing  ye  shall  see  and  not  perceive.  . . . But 
blessed  are  your  eyes  for  they  see ; and  your  ears,  for 
they  hear.  For  verily  I say  unto  you,  that  many  pro- 
phets and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those  things 
which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them;  and  to  hear 
those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 
Hear  ye  therefore  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

“ When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom 
and  understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked  one 
and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown  in  his  heart. 
This  is  he  which  received  seed  by  the  wayside.  But 
he  that  received  the  seed  into  stony  places,  the  same  is 
he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy  receiveth 
it : yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a 
while : for  when  tribulation  or  persecution  ansetli  be- 
cause of  the  word,  by-and-by  he  is  offended : He  also 
that  receiveth  seed  among  the  thorns  is  he  that  heareth 
the  word  ; and  the  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceit- 
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fulness  of  riches,  choke  the  word,  and  he  becometh 
unfruitful.  But  he  that  received  seed  in  the  good 
ground  is  he  that  heareth  the  word  and  understandeth 

lt;  .W  , als°  beareth  fruit>  and  bringeth  forth,  some 
an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty,  some  thirty.” 

“ Another  parable  put  He  forth  unto  them,  sayino 
le  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a man  which 
sowed  good  seed  in  his  field : but  while  he  slept,  his 
enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat ’and 
went  h,s  way.  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up 
and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also! 
So  the  servants  of  the  household  came  and  said  unto 
nm.  Sir,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ? 
from  whence  then  hath  it  tares  ? He  said  unto  them 
An  enemy  hath  done  this.  The  servants  said  unto  him, 
Wilt  thou  then,  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up  ? But 
he  said,  Nay;  lest  whilst  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root 
up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together 
until  the  harvest : and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I will  say 
to  the  reapers.  Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares  and 
bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them ; but  gather  the 
wheat  into  my  barn.”  ....  "All  these  thi  ke 

Smble"  \ W itU<Je  in  Parab'eS:  and  without  a 
paiable  spake  He  not  unto  them  : that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  of  the  prophet,  sayino-  I will 
open  My  mouth  in  parables  ; I will  utter  thkj’  which 
hTTl eeQ  Tkep‘  3ecret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 

the  1 Je9Uj  r a- 6 ™“ltituds  awa-v' and  went  into 
the  house : and  His  disciples  came  unto  Him,  saying 

Declare  unto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field 

He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  He  that  soweth  the 

good  seed  is  the  Son  of  Man ; the  field  is  the  world 

ie  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  • but  the 

tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one.  The  enemy 

that  sowed  them  is  the  devil;  the  harvest  is  the  end 
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of  the  world ; and  the  reapers  are  the  angels.  As 
therefore  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so 
shall  it  he  in  the  end  of  this  world. 

“ The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  His  angels,  and 
they  shall  gather  out  of  His  kingdom  all  things  that 
offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity  : and  shall  cast 
them  into  a furnace  of  fire  : there  shall  be  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall  the  righteous 
shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father. 
Who  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.  . . . Jesus  saith 
unto  them,  Have  ye  understood  all  these  things  ? They 
say  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord.  Then  said  He  unto  them, 
Therefore  every  scribe  which  is  instructed  unto  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  like  unto  a man  that  is  an  house- 
holder which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old.” 

Do  not  these  words  carry  with  them  internal  evidence 
of  a foreknowledge  of  the  laws  of  order  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  as  well  as  of  the  various  states  and  degrees  of 
human  weaknesses  during  the  successive  phases  of  social 
evolution  ? Is  there  evidence  of  such  foreknowledge 
in  any  of  the  voluminous  scriptures  of  Brahminism, 
Buddhism,  Islamism  ? or  even  in  the  numerous  volumes 
of  “ communications”  and  dissertations  of  modern  spirit- 
ualism ? We  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  writings 
which  show  such  evidence;  nor  have  we  met  with 
interpreters  of  such  revelations  who  had  any  thorough 
understanding  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  social  evolution, 
which  are  plainly  indicated  in  all  these  parables,  and 
amply  corroborated  by  modern  biological  science. 

The  laws  of  progress  in  humanity,  and  the  growth 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  peace  and  order,  are  clearly 
indicated  in  these  parables  ; but  what  is  meant  by  the 
“ casting  of  tares  in  the  furnace  of  tire  ; there  shall  be 
weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ? Where 
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there  is  weeping  and  wailing,  there  is  life  and  hope 
of  repentance  ; the  furnace  of  fire  is  a fire  of  purification 
for  those  who  repent. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  suffering  must  be  the  result  of 
disease  of  body  and  of  mind  ? Wickedness  of  all  sorts 
is  the  result  of  moral  or  mental  imperfection,  which  will 
require  healing  in  both  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds. 

Christ  came  into  this  world  as  the  Physician  of  souls 
and  bodies,  calling  for  repentance  as  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  forgiveness  of  sins ; and  though  all  may 
not  have  been  brought  to  repentance  and  forgiveness 
at  the  end  m\this^world  of  social  evolution,  but  may 
have  to  be  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire  to  be  purified 
and  healed  by  the  Great  Physician,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  suffering  will  eventually  bring  them  to  re- 
pentance in  the  “ world  of  outer  darkness,”  and  that 
the  Physician  will  ultimately  cure  them  of  all  their 
moral  and  mental  imperfections.  Still  their  sufferings 
may  be  great,  and  the  necessary  treatment  be  severe, 
although  the  hospital  be  good  and  the  Physician  skilful 
in  the  highest  sense. 

“ And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the 
house,  behold  many  publicans  and  sinners  came  and  sat 
down  with  Him  and  His  disciples  ; and  when  the  Phari- 
sees saw  it,  they  said  unto  His  disciples,  Why  eateth 
your  Master  with  publicans  and  sinners  ? But  when 
Jesus  heard  that,  He  said  unto  them,  They  that  be  whole 
need  not  a physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.  But  go 
ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth  ; I will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice  : for  I am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance.” 

Does  not  this  text  of  Scripture,  “ I will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice’'  apply  to  all  sinners  at  the  end  ot^nnnnU  ^ 
this  evolutive  world,  as  well  as  in  successive  phases  of 
social  progress  ? And  though  the  furnace  of  purifying 
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fire  is  eternal,  as  a spiritual  hospital  for  the  unrepentant 
sinner,  does  it  follow  that  the  Great  Physician  of  souls 
neither  can  nor  will  bring  rebellious  spirits  to  repen- 
tance by  prolonged  suffering,  as  a consequence  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  spiritual  peace  and  happiness  ? 
The  hospital  is  permanent,  no  doubt,  for  all  sinners,  and 
everlasting,  but  the  patients  are  not  incurable  for  ever 
or  beyond  the  skill  of  the  all-wise  Physician  and  His 
ministering  angels. 

When  the  individual  foetus  is  fully  organized  and 
born  into  the  world,  the  after-birth  is  cast  away,  and 
there  may  possibly  be  an  after-birth  of  the  collective 
organism,  although  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  will 
become  of  such  a remnant. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  after-birth  of  col- 
lective evolution  will  consist  of  certain  indocile  human 
races  incapable  of  civilization,  who  will  become  extinct 
along  with  certain  species  of  untamable  animals,  no 
longer  useful  to  the  world,  as  elements  of  terrestrial 
economy. 

Do  those  races  who  refuse  civilization  and  finally 
become  extinct,  “ blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  and  become  utterly  destroyed  ? or  will  their  souls 
be  born  again  in  the  bodies  of  future  generations  of 
progressive  races  ? * 

God,  who  created  both  animals  and  man,  can  no 
doubt  destroy  consciousness  in  both,  but  we  have, 
nevertheless,  abundant  hopes  of  immortality  for  collec- 
tive humanity.  “ Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul  : but  rather  fear  Him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell." 

“Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a farthing  ? and  one 
of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father. 
But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered.  Fear 
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ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  spar- 
rows ” (Matt.  x.  28,  31). 

“Wherefore  I say  unto  you,  all  manner  of  sin  and 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  ; but  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven 
unto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a word  against 
the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  ; but  whosoever 
speaketh  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  for- 
given him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to 
come  ” (Matt.  xii.  31,  32). 

Are  we  not  to  understand  from  this  that'  repentance 
and  forgiveness  belong  to  the  world  to  come,  as  well  as 
to  this  world,  except  for  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  eternal  truth  ? And  in  that  case  both  the 
soul  and  the  body  of  man  may  be  destroyed  in  hell,  as 
animals  may  lose  conscious  life  and  memory. 

A veil  of  mysticism  has  been  thrown  over  the  lumi- 
nous face  of  divine  humanity  in  the  gospels  (over  and 
above  this  real  mystery)  by  the  spirit  of  darkness  in  our 
embryonic  world.  False  doctrines  have  obscured  the 
simple  truths  of  Scripture,  and  driven  many  minds  into 
hopeless  unbelief.  (“  Thus  have  ye  made  the  command- 
ment of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition.”  Matt, 
xv.  6.)  Modern  spiritualism  is  doing  much  to  convert 
atheists  to  a belief  in  immortality,  and  may  gain  their 
confidence  at  first,  by  flattering  their  sceptical  pride  of 
intellect,  deriding  gospel  revelations  of  eternal  truth, 
but  they  will  have  to  be  converted  finally  to  higher 
views  of  Providential  guidance  and  of  social  evolution 
than  any  they  have  hitherto  conceived  or  understood. 
“ Old  things  and  new”  will  have  to  be  brought  forth 
in  concert,  to  establish  faith  where  it  has  been  shaken. 

We  have  mentioned  the  word  reincarnation  as  a mys- 
tery— what  does  the  Gospel  say  of  this  ? Speaking  of 
J ohn  the  Baptist,  Christ  says,  “But  what  went  ye  out  for 
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to  see  ? A prophet  ? Yea  I say  unto  you,  and  more 
than  a prophet.  For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written, 
Behold  I send  My  messenger  before  Thy  face  which 
shall  prepare  Thy  way  before  Thee.  Verily  I say  unto 
you,  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there  hath 
not  risen  a greater  than  John  the  Baptist : notwith- 
standing he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he.  . . . And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is 
Elias  which  was  for  to  come.  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear”  (Matt.  xi.  9 to  15).  And  again 
(Matt.  xvii.  10  to  13),  “And  His  disciples  asked  Him, 
saying,  Why  then  say  the  Scribes  that  Elias  must  first 
come  ? And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Elias 
truly  shall  first  come  and  restore  all  things ; But  I say 
unto  you  that  Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew 
him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed. 
Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them. 
Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  spake  unto  them 
of  John  the  Baptist.” 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  neither  Elias  nor  John  the 
Baptist  were  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  hut  in  a spiritual 
world  of  risen  spirits  inferior  to  that  of  heavenly  per- 
fection. 

Resurrection. — What  is  said  of  resurrection  in 
texts  of  Scripture  ? Are  they  more  explicit  than  texts 
relating  to  reincarnation  ? 

“ Therefore  in  the  resurrection  whose  wife  of  them  is 
she  ? for  seven  had  her  to  wife. 

“ And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  The  children 
of  this  world  marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage : But 
they  which  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage. 

“ Neither  can  they  die  any  more  : for  they  are  equal 
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unto  the  angels ; and  are  the  children  of  God,  being 
the  children  of  the  resurrection. 

“ Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  showed 
at  the  bush  when  he  calleth  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob : 
For  He  is  not  a God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ” 
(Luke  xx.  33 — 38). 

The  word  “resurrection”  in  this  case  seems  to  apply 
to  those  who  are  received  in  heaven,  and  are  equal  to 
the  angels  ; not  to  those  who  die  in  their  sins  and  go 
into  Hades,  or  the  prison  of  the  spiritual  world.  For 
the  perfect  in  heaven  there  is,  then,  no  “ reincarna- 
tion ;”  “ neither  can  they  die  any  more.” 

And  yet  reincarnation  is  not  impossible,  if  John  the 
Baptist  was  the  spirit  of  Elias.  But,  then,  it  is 
written,  “ Among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there 
hath  not  risen  a greater  than  John  the  Baptist  ” (not 
even  Moses),  “ notwithstanding  he  that  is  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.” 

Those  that  are  “ born  of  women,”  then,  do  not  come 
down  from  the  celestial  heaven,  but  from  a spiritual 
world  inferior  to  the  perfect  heaven ; except  the  only 
perfect  Son  of  God,  who  came  to  reveal  perfection  to 
this  rudimental  world.  The  resurrection  of  the  “ spiri- 
tual body  ” after  death  in  this  world  is  not  the  same 
as  “resurrection  from  the  dead”  (in  the  spiritual  world) 
into  a celestial  heaven,  where  “ they  are  equal  to  the 
angels,  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children 
of  the  resurrection.” 

The  devil  who  tempted  J esus. — Who  or  what  was  the 
devil  who  tempted  Jesus,  as  related  in  the  gospel  ? 
(Matthew  iv.)  “ Then  was  J esus  led  up  of  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.”  “And 
when  He  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  He 
was  afterward  an  hungred.” 
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Here  it  is  evident  that  Christ  was  in  the  spiritual 
state  of  trance,  and  in  this  state  was  visited  by  a spirit 
opposed  to  His  mission — a Satan — probably  a Jewish 
spirit,  animated  by  the  same  motives  as  the  Jews  in 
the  flesh.  (The  hearts  being  hardened  by  God  for  a 
special  purpose  ?) 

“And  when  the  tempter  came  to  Him,  he  said,  If 
Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be 
made  bread.  But  He  answered  and  said,  It  is  written, 
Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

“ Then  the  devil  (spirit)  taketh  Him  up  into  the 
holy  city,  and  setteth  Him  on  a pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
and  saitli  unto  Him,  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast 
Thyself  down ; for  it  is  written,  He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge  concerning  Thee  ; and  in  their  hands  they  shall 
bear  Thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  Thou  dash  Thy  foot  against 
a stone.”  (It  is  a fact  of  modem  experience  that  spirits 
can  carry  mortals  in  the  flesh  through  the  air  to  any 
height,  and  through  solid  walls  and  roofs  or  doors  of 
houses.) 

“ Jesus  said  unto  him,  It  is  written  again,  Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

“ Again  the  devil  taketh  Him  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  and  showeth  Him  (in  spirit)  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them  : and 
saith  unto  Him,  All  these  things  will  I give  Thee,  if 
Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me. 

“ Then  saith  Jesus  unto  Him,  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan  ; for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

“ Then  the  devil  leaveth  Him,  and  behold,  angels 
came  and  ministered  unto  Him.” 

At  the  present  day  there  are  many  spirits  in  the 
flesh,  besides  the  Jews,  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ  as 
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the  Messiah  ; and  also  many  in  the  spiritual  world. 
These  spirits  deride  the  Gospel,  and  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  They  have  a mission  to  convert  atheists  to 
a belief  in  the  existence  of  a future  state,  and  are  well 
fitted  for  this  mission,  by  their  disbelief  in  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  gospel.  They  have  no  clear  ideas  of  the 
evolutive  laws  of  order  in  this  world  or  the  next,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  discern  the  internal  evidence  of 
such  a knowledge  in  the  gospels.  They  see  plainly  the 
defects  of  all  sectarian  creeds  and  dogmas,  and  think 
that  churchianity  is  one  with  Christianity ; and  tradi- 
tions one  with  revelations. 

This  is  the  sophistry  of  antichristian  spirits  in  the 
flesh,  and  in  the  spiritual  world,  against  which  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  protest  by  showing  the  internal 
evidence  of  divine  inspiration  and  foreknowledge  in  the 
gospels. 

Judas  Iscariot  repented. — How  soon  was  he  for- 
given ? or  will  he  be  forgiven  ? What  is  said  of  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness  in  the  Gospel  ? “ Then  came 

Peter  to  Him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother 
sin  against  me,  and  I forgive  him  ? till  seven  times  ? 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I say  not  unto  thee,  until  seven 
times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven. 

“ Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a 
certain  king  which  would  take  account  of  his  servants. 
And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought 
unto  him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.  But, 
forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded 
him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that 
he  had,  and  payment  be  made. 

“ The  servant  therefore  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him,  saying,  Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I will 
pay  thee  all. 
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“ Then  the  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with 
compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the 
debt. 

“ But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of 
his  fellow  servants,  which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence: 
and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat, 
saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  owest.  And  his  fellow  ser- 
vant fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying, 
Have  patience  with  me,  and  I will  pay  thee  all.  And 
he  would  not  : but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till 
he  should  pay  the  debt. 

“ So  when  his  fellow  servants  saw  what  was  done, 
they  were  very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto  their  lord 
all  that  was  done. 

“ Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called  him,  said 
unto  him,  O thou  wicked  servant,  I forgave  thee  all 
that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me : shouldst  not 
thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow  servant, 
even  as  I had  pity  on  thee  ? And  his  lord  was  wroth, 
and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay 
all  that  was  due  unto  him.  So  likewise  shall  My 
heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your 
hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trans- 
gressions ” (Matt,  xviii.  23 — 35). 

From  this  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  Christ  Himself 
forgave  Judas  Iscariot;  but  how  far  the  repentance  of 
Judas  was  sincere  and  perfect  or  not,  we  cannot  know ; 
and  the  words  of  Christ  seem  to  imply  much  suffering 
for  Judas  Iscariot  as  a preliminary  to  repentance  and 
forgiveness,  for  it  is  written,  “ The  Son  of  Man  goeth 
as  it  is  written  of  Him  : but  woe  unto  that  man  by 
whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  ! it  had  been  good 
for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom  ” (Matth.  xxvi. 
24).  “ Woe  to  that  man  how  much  woe,  and  how 

long  ? The  woe  of  his  spirit  before  he  repented  and 
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returned  the  money  to  the  priests,  and  hanged  himself? 
or  woe  to  his  risen  spirit,  after  the  death  of  his  moital 
body  ? The  suffering  agony  of  mind  must  have  been 
great  before  Judas  hanged  himself,  and  probably  long 
after  his  entry  into  the  spiritual  world ; but  due  re- 
pentance finally  implies  forgiveness. 

Tigers  are  created  for  a purpose,  and  for  a given 
time,  in  the  evolution  of  epicosmic  nature  ; after  which 
time  they  will  become  extinct  by  human  agency.  This 
we  can  foresee  already.  Jews  were  created  for  a pur- 
pose, and  the  Jewish  dispensation  for  a time,  in  the 
spiritual  evolution  of  humanity  ; after  which  time  they 
were  dispersed,  and  became  extinct  as  a nation.  This 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  world.  Judas  Iscariot  was 
a Jew,  but  he  repented ; whereas  many  other  Jews 
repeat  unto  the  present  day,  “ We  would  crucify  again 
any  man  who  called  himself  a God.”  We  have  heard  an 
educated  Jew  utter  these  very  words. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  honest  state  of  Jewish 
spiritual  want  of  understanding  ? What  are  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  spiritual  understanding  hitherto  mani- 
fested in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  still  existing  in 
different  races  and  religions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  ? 

The  Jews  then  murmured  at  Him  because  He  said, 
“ I am  the  bread  of  life  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
Jesus  therefore  answered  and  said,  Murmur  not  among 
yourselves  : no  man  can  come  to  Me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  Me,  draw  him  : and  I will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day  ” (John  vi.). 

Here  it  is  plainly  implied  that  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve are  not  drawn  to  Christ  by  the  Father,  who  has 
other  work  for  them  to  do,  until  the  last  day,  when 
they  will  be  drawn  to  Christ  and  raised  up  by  Him, — 
the  last  day  being  the  last  phase  of  the  metamorphic 
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social  evolution  of  mankind  on  earth,  and  of  the  final 
judgment  of  immortal  spirits  in  the  unseen  world. 

Judas  Iscariot  and  Mammon. — Judas  Iscariot  was 
seduced  by  the  love  of  money  to  betray  his  Master : 
“ Then  one  of  the  twelve  called  Judas  Iscariot  went 
unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them,  What  will  ye 
give  me,  and  I will  deliver  Him  unto  you  ? And  they 
covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And 
from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him  ” 
(Matt.  xxvi.  14,  16). 

“But  Jesus  held  His  peace.  And  the  high-priest 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  I adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.” 

“Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said;  nevertheless 
I say  unto  you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.”  (The  letter  of  the  Word  ?) 

“ Then  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He 
hath  spoken  blasphemy  : what  further  need  have  we  of 
witnesses  ? Behold,  now  ye  have  heard  His  blasphemy. 
What  think  ye  ? They  answered,  He  is  guilty  of  death  ” 
(Matth.  xxvi.  63 — 66). 

“ Then  entered  Satan  into  Judas,  surnamed  Iscariot, 
being  of  the  number  of  the  twelve.  And  he  went  his 
way,  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  and  the  cap- 
tains, how  he  might  betray  Him  to  them.  And  they 
were  glad  and  covenanted  to  give  him  money  ” (Luke 
xxii.  3). 

“ When  the  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  of  the  people  took  counsel  against  J esus  to 
put  Him  to  death  ; and  when  they  had  bound  Him  they 
led  Him  away,  and  delivered  him  to  Pontius  Pilate  the 
governor.” 

“ Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  Him,  when  he  saw 
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that  He  was  condemned,  repented  himself,  and  brought 
again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  saying,  I have  sinned  in  that  I have  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood.  And  they  said,  What  is  that  to 
us  ? see  thou  to  that.  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces 
of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed,  and  went  and 
hanged  himself. 

“And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and 
said,  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury, 
because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  And  they  took  counsel, 
and  bought  with  them  the  potter’s  field,  to  bury 
strangers  in . Wherefore  that  field  was  called,  The  field 
of  blood,  unto  this  day”  (Matt,  xxvii.  1 — 8). 

Was  the  treachery  of  Judas  a necessary  mission  to 
fulfil  that  of  the  Saviour  ? or  merely  permitted,  as  an 
example  of  possible  repentance,  suffering,  and  forgive- 
ness for  the  most  deadly  of  sins  ? It  is  written  that 
offences  must  needs  come  : “ Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offences ! for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come  ; but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh”  (Matt,  xviii.  7).  The  love  of  money  tempted 
Judas  Iscariot  as  Mammon  tempts  modern  Jews  and 
Christians. 

“ But  when  the  young  man  heard  that  saying,  he 
went  away  sorrowful;  for  he  had  great  possessions. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  His  disciples,  Verily  I say  unto 
you,  That  a rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

“ And  again  I say  unto  you,  It  is  easier  for  a camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle” — (the  small  side- 
door  of  an  archway  ?) — “ than  for  a rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

“ When  His  disciples  heard  it,  they  were  exceedingly 
amazed,  saying,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 

“But  Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  them,  With 
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men  this  is  impossible;  but  with  God  all  things  are 
possible”  (Matt.  xix.  22 — 26). 

« Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites  ! 
for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men  : for 
ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them  that 
are  entering.  AMoe  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for  ye  devour  widows’  houses,  and  for  a 
pretence  make  long  prayer  ; therefore  ye  shall  receive 
the  greater  damnation. 

“ Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites  ! 
for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and 
when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child 
of  hell  than  yourselves. 

“ Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides,  which  say,  Whoso- 
ever shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing  ; but  who- 
soever shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  he  is  a 

debtor. 

“ Ye  fools  and  blind ; for  whether  is  greater,  the 
gold,  or  the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold  ? 

“ And,  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  it  is  no- 
thing ; but  whosoever  sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon 

it,  he  is  guilty.  . . ... 

“ Ye  fools  and  blind  : for  whether  is  greater,  the  gilt, 

or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift  l ...  . 

“ Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?”  (Matt,  xxiii.  13—33). 

“ The  Son  of  Man  goetli  as  it  is  written  of  him  : but 
woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  be- 
trayed I It  had  been  better  for  that  man  if  he  had  not 

been  born”  (Matt.  xxvi.  24). 

How  and  where  would  it  have  been  better  for  Judas 
if  he  had  not  been  born  ? In  the  pre-existence  of  the 
spiritual  world?  or  in  non-existence?  Could  non- 
existence  be  preferable  to  the  earthly  life  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  even  with  the  remorse  and  despair  which 
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caused  him  to  hang  himself  after  repentance  ? .Or  is  he 
condemned  to  hell  eternally  in  the  next  world,  not- 
withstanding the  depth  of  his  misery  here,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance  ? 

And  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  following 
text  ? — “ Then  ITe  said  unto  His  disciples,  It  is  impos- 
sible but  that  offences  will  come  : but  woe  unto  him 
through  whom  they  come.'’ 

Why  is  it  impossible,  unless  it  be  a necessary  part  of 
God’s  providence  during  the  metamorphic  phases  of 
social  evolution  ? And  if  a necessary  part,  are  not  all 
to  be  eventually  perfected  in  this  world  and  the  next, 
so  as  to  fulfil  the  cosmic  uses  for  which  celestial  and 
terrestrial  humanity  were  created  ? Are  not  the  Jews 
to  be  eventually  redeemed  as  it  is  written,  although 
scattered  for  a time  in  obstinate  unbelief?  not,  how- 
ever, as  “ scribes  and  pharisees  who  compass  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  more  a child  of  hell  than  yourselves.”  The 
scattered  Jews  do  not  proselytize.  Scribes  and  pharisees 
of  old  were,  nevertheless,  Israelites,  the  chosen  people 
of  the  Messianic  mission  to  whom  the  promises  of  re- 
demption were  made,  and  these  people  were  “ the  chil- 
dren of  hell”  in  those  days.  What  hell  ? The  hell  of 
obstinate  imperfection  ? the  hell  of  them  whose  hearts 
have  been  hardened  for  a time,  and  for  a special  pur- 
pose, in  the  Providential  economy  of  social  evolution  ? 

The  Devil's  mission. — “Have  not  I chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a devil?”  (John  vi.  70).  Who  are 
devils,  and  who  are  not  ? All  who  live  in  wickedness 
in  this  world  are  Satcms  who  oppose  the  will  of  God 
and  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  on  earth.  All 
the  spirits  of  darkness  in  the  invisible  world  are  Satcms 
who  oppose  the  will  of  God,  or  disobey  the  laws  of 
heaven.  Invisible  demons,  therefore,  in  the  spiritual 
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world  are  devils ; and  visible  sinners  in  the  natural 
world  are  Satans  who  disobey  the  laws  of  heavenly 
order.  Collective  humanity  in  this  world  being  evil  or 
imperfect,  is  a Satan  who  opposes  the  will  of  God  and 
disobeys  the  laws  of  righteousness.  Collective  humanity 
in  the  spiritual  world  is  not  yet  perfect,  but  contains 
many  spirits  or  demons  who  are  Satans,  living  in  outer 
darkness,  disobedient  to  the  laws  of  heaven ; and  there- 
fore we  may  understand  who  the  Devil  is,  collectively, 
in  both  worlds,  although  we  cannot  describe  “ Beelze- 
bub, the  prince  of  devils.”  And  as  humanity  in  this 
world  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  living  in  ignorance 
or  mental  darkness  during  all  the  phases  of  metamor- 
phic  evolution,  we  can  understand  how  this  collective 
Satan  is  to  be  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  by 
an  obedient  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  righteousness; 
and  this  enables  us  to  understand  how  collective 
demonhood  in  the  spiritual  world  is  in  due  time  to  be 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  the  Devil’s  mission  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation  with  the  aid  of  God’s 
almighty  power,  as  it  is  the  mission  of  the  individual 
foetus  in  the  womb  to  build  up  its  own  body  out  of  the 
chaos  of  uterine  elements,  with  the  aid  of  the  maternal 
spirit  to  guide  it  through  the  labyrinth  of  metamorphic 
evolution. 

Judas  Iscariot  was  chosen  by  Christ  for  a definite 
purpose,  as  a necessary  part  of  His  mission  of  salvation; 
and  imperfect  humanity  on  earth  is  sent  by  the 
Almighty  to  form  a collective  organism  by  means  of 
sociogenetic  evolution.  It  has  been  chosen  for  that 
purpose  just  as  much  as  a Messianic  people  has  been 
chosen  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  religious  evolution,  or 
collective  regeneration  and  organic  perfectibility. 

We  may  also  understand  the  existence  of  Hades,  as 
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a place  for  the  reception  of  imperfect  spirits  leaving 
this  world,  and  tormenting  each  other  there,  as  they 
do  here,  by  the  working  of  evil  passions,  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  darkness  of  an  unregenerate  state. 
“ Many  are  called  ” in  this  world  to  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  “ but  few  are  chosen  and  the  same 
may  possibly  apply  to  Hades,  although  we  are  warned 
against  the  dangers  of  hell  fire,  and  promised  forgive- 
ness of  sins  for  those  who  repent  and  become  regene- 
rate. 

Are  those  who  are  not  redeemed  born  again  here 
below,  out  of  the  world  of  Hades,  as  a necessary  pro- 
cess of  metamorphic  evolution,  while  those  who  are 
chosen  for  heaven  need  not  return  into  mortal  flesh  ? 
or  is  this  a mystery  which  we  cannot  solve  ? What  is 
the  destiny  of  mankind  in  Hades  ? Are  they  lost  for 
ever  ? or  only  for  an  everlasting  ? What  is  the  salt  of 
fire  ? “ hell  fire  V’  What  is  “ everlasting  punish- 
ment ?” 

What  is  meant  by  these  texts  in  the  gospels  which 
speak  of  unrepentant  sinners  as  liable  to  be  condemned 
by  the  judge  and  sent  to  prison  ? 

“ And  the  servant  which  knew  the  lord’s  will,  and 
prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his  will, 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew 
not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be 
beaten  with  few  stripes.  For  unto  whomsoever  much 
is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required  : and  to  whom 
men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the 
more.  . . Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge 

ye  not  what  is  right  ? 

“ When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversary  to  the 
magistrate,  as  thou  art  on  the  way,  give  diligence  that 
thou  mayest  be  delivered  from  him  ; lest  he  hale  thee 
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to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer, 
and  the  officer  cast  thee  into  prison. 

“ 1 tell  thee,  thou  shalt  not  depart  thence  till  thou 
hast  paid  the  very  last  mite”  (Luke  xii.  47,  48,  57,  59). 

In  this  view  the  prisoner  may  depart  thence  after 
paying  the  debt  he  owes  ; after  making  amends  for  all 
his  transgressions.  He  need  not  remain  for  ever  in 
prison,  if  he  will  repent  of  his  misdeeds  and  work  hard 
to  pay  his  debts  ! These  are  the  conditions  of  release  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  that  the  debtor  is  debarred  from  the 
means  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  his  debts.  Hell  is, 
then,  a prison  for  the  seclusion  of  delinquent  spirits 
until  spiritual  debts  are  paid.  What  are  spiritual 
debts  and  defaulters  ? 

In  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  it  is  said 
there  is  a great  gulph  between  heaven  and  hell. 

" And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was 
carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom  : the  rich 
man  also  died,  and  was  buried. 

“ And  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments, 
and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom. 
And  he  cried  and  said,  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of 
his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue  ; for  I am  tor- 
mented in  this  flame. 

“ And  Abraham  said,  Son,  remember  that  thou  in 
thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise 
Lazarus  evil  things ; but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou 
art  tormented. 

" And  beside  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there  is  a 
great  gulph  fixed : so  that  they  which  would  pass  from 
hence  to  you  cannot ; neither  can  they  pass  to  us  that 
would  come  from  thence  ” (Luke  xvi.  22 — 26). 

What  is  this  gulph  ? It  is  a spiritual  gulph  : so 
long  as  the  sinner  is  not  repentant,  or  has  not  yet  paid 
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the  last  mite  of  his  debts,  so  as  to  be  let  out  of  prison. 
The  two  spiritual  worlds  of  heaven  and  hell,  though 
afar  off  from  each  other,  are  not  out  of  sight  or  of  hear- 
ing distance  from  each  other,  since  the  rich  man  sees 
Abraham,  and  when  he  calls  to  him,  receives  an  answer. 
The  states  of  the  souls  are  very  far  off,  not  the  places  of 
abode. 

“ And  when  He  was  demanded  of  the  Pharisees, 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  He  answered 
them  and  said,  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation.  Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here ! or,  Lo 
there  ! for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  ” 
(Luke  xvii.  20,  21). 

The  kingdom  of  Satan  is  also  within  the  man,  as  well 
as  in  the  society  of  demons. 

With  Abraham  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  gulph, 
and  give  relief  to  the  tormented  spirit  of  the  rich  man 
suffering  in  the  flames  of  hell — “With  man  it  is  im- 
possible ; but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.” 

“ For  it  is  easier  for  a camel  to  go  through  a needle’s 
eye  ” (the  window  slit  of  a tower  ?),  “ than  for  a rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  they  that 
heard  it  said,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? And  He 
said,  The  things  which  are  impossible  with  men,  are 
possible  with  God”  (Luke  xviii.  25 — 27). 

“ And  I say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need  no  repentance” 
(Luke  xv.  7). 

Repentance  and  Regeneration. — Do  not  all  men,  all 
nations,  and  all  churches,  need  repentance  in  this 
world  ? What  does  the  spirit  say  to  the  churches  in 
the  Book  of  Bevelation,  “ to  the  seven  churches  which 
are  in  Asia  ?”  (or  in  modern  Europe  ?)  See  text. 

The  death  of  the  body  precedes  the  resurrection  of 
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the  spirit,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  concupiscences  of 
the  flesh,  leads  to  the  regeneration  of  the  spirit  of  indi- 
vidual man.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  nations  and  with 
churches  ? Will  not  the  death  of  the  temporal  lead  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  spiritual  in  all  the  churches  ? 
Will  not  the  renunciation  of  temporal  cupidities  in  the 
churches  lead  to  their  spiritual  regeneration,  as  with 
individuals  who  repent  and  become  regenerate  ? 

Are  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in  modern  churches  in- 
clined to  repentance  with  regard  to  the  abuse  of  tem- 
poralities and  the  neglect  of  spiritualities  ? Are  there 
any  signs  of  regeneration  in  them  at  present  ? Let 
their  own  conscience  answer  the  question. 

Meanwhile  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time  of  the 
new  covenant,  as  it  is  written — “Behold,-  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  when  I will  make  a new  covenant  with 
the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ; not 
according  to  the  covenant  that  I made  with  their  fathers 
in  the  day  when  I took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; because  they  continued  not 
in  My  covenant,  and  I regarded  them  not,  saith  the 
Lord.  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I will  make  with 
the  house  of  Israel,  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord  ; I 
will  put  My  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in 
their  hearts  : and  I will  be  to  them  a Gfod,  and  they 
shall  be  to  Me  a people  : and  they  shall  not  teach  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying, 
Know  the  Lord  : for  all  shall  know  Me,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest”  (Hebrews  viii.  8 — 11  : Jer.  xxxi.  31.) 

This  is  to  be  “ after  those  days  what  days  ? Are 
they  not  the  days  of  metamorphic  evolution,  when  col- 
lective humanity  on  earth  shall  be  united  in  one  social 
organism  of  human  brotherhood  ? when  all  the  sciences 
of  natural  and  spiritual  laws  of  order  have  been  fully 
discovered  and  developed  in  the  collective  mind  ? and 
all  the  arts  of  use  and  beauty,  health  and  mutuality, 
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shall  have  been  discovered  and  reduced  to  practice  in 
daily  life  ? Is  it  not  “ after  the  days  ” in  which  all  these 
things  shall  have  been  accomplished  by  mankind,  on 
earth  as  well  as  in  the  heavens,  that  the  new  covenant 
will  be  established  as  it  is  written — This  is  the  cove- 
nant that  I will  make  with  them  after  those  days,  saith 
the  Lord  ; I will  put  My  laws  into  their  heai'ts,  and  in 
their  minds  will  I write  them  ; and  their  iniquities  will 
I remember  no  more  ” (Hebrews  x.  16). 

When  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  spirit  have  been 
fully  discovered,  they  are  impressed  or  “ written  ” on 
the  mind,  and  therefore  we  can  easily  understand  this 
promise  of  the  Lord ; and  when  the  mind  is  tho- 
roughly enlightened  by  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  truth,  the  heart  is  glad,  and  God  has  put  His 
laws  into  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Thus  we  see  that  all 
prophecy  speaks  of  social  and  religious  progress  in  suc- 
cessive phases,  and  of  a relatively  perfect  truth  and  life 
in  mankind,  “ after  those  days  ” terminate  in  the  last 
phase  of  metamorphic  social  evolution. 

We  may  thus  forecast  the  future  phases  of  collective 
evolution,  in  continuation  of  the  past,  with  almost  as 
much  general  precision  as  we  can  describe  the  sequen- 
tial phases  of  embryonic  evolution  in  the  individual 
type  of  any  known  species.  The  word  precision  must, 
of  course,  be  understood  here  in  a very  qualified  sense, 
because  the  mental  light  of  collective  science  is  neces- 
sarily very  dim  during  the  limbic  phases  of  social  evolu- 
tion, just  as  the  physical  light  of  the  sun  is  deeply 
veiled  from  the  individual  foetus  in  the  womb.  The 
spiritual  light  of  truth  and  righteousness  has  been 
dimly  revealed  to  the  prophets  in  all  ages,  and  still 
more  fully  in  the  Gospel,  but  our  Lord  Himself  had 
many  things  to  say  to  His  disciples  which  they  could 
not  then  discern,  but  which  were  promised  in  due  time 
to  the  faithful  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


CONCLUSION. 


What  is  the  conclusion  of  collective  biology  ? 1st, 
That  invariable  laws  of  organic  unity  govern  collective 
as  well  as  individual  organisms. 

2ndly,  That  both  individual  and  collective  organisms 
are  subject  to  laws  of  evolution,  with  alternations  of 
existence  in  seen  and  unseen  worlds  of  conditions. 

3dly,  That  the  known  phases  of  metamorpliic  evolu- 
tion in  the  individual  foetus  are  similar  to  the  unknown 
phases  of  metamorphic  evolution  in  the  collective  organ- 
ism of  mankind  ; and  that  one  is  a type  of  the  other. 

4thly,  That  life  is  the  origin  of  life,  and  that  collec- 
tive realms  and  species  have  genealogical  relationships 
of  filiation  in  the  natural  world,  with  alternations  of 
existence  in  natural  and  spiritual  worlds. 

5thly,  That  celestial  humanity  is  the  spiritual  ances- 
tor of  terrestrial  humanity. 

6thly,  That  both  celestial  and  terrestrial  humanities 
have  a definite  lease  of  life,  with  a special  destiny  of 
cosmic  utility,  in  connection  with  this  planet  earth,  and 
with  the  solar  system. 

7thly,  That  metamorphic  evolution  bears  a definite 
proportion  to  developmental  evolution  after  organic 
unity  has  been  attained  in  both  individual  beings  and 
collective  realms ; and  that  such  proportions  are  already 
known  with  regard  to  various  species  of  individual 
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organism,  and  especially  with  regard  to  mortal  life  in 
man. 

Stilly,  That  progenitors  of  individual  bodies  are  not 
creatoi’S  of  individual  souls  ; and  that  celestial  humani- 
ties, from  which  terrestrial  humanities  descend,  are  not 
the  generators  of  human  souls. 

9 tidy,  That,  in  the  order  of  nature,  parents  are 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  their  offspring  ; and 
that  celestial  humanity  is  entrusted  with  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  mankind  ; proved  to  be  so  by  the  frequent 
visits  of  angels  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  by  the  perfect 
Son  of  God,  who  came  from  heaven  to  teach  mankind 
the  way  to  heavenly  life. 

lOthly,  That  parents  and  guardians  are  in  a state  of 
conscious  experience  while  foetal  organisms  are  in  a 
state  of  preconscious  existence  and  relative  imperfec- 
tion. A chick  in  the  egg  is  not  fully  organized  in. 
body  and  in  conscious  instinct;  a callow  nestling  after 
it  is  hatched  cannot  fly  until  fully  fledged  (and  clothed 
with  feathers  as  instruments  of  locomotion),  although 
predestined  to  develop  all  the  instincts  with  which  the 
parent  species  is  endowed  by  nature. 

llthly,  That  terrestrial  mankind  is  in  a preconscious 
state  of  cosmic  existence  at  present,  imperfectly  organ- 
ized as  a social  organism,  and  more  or  less  unconscious 
of  its  future  destiny  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

12thly,  That  celestial  humanity  is  in  a relatively 
perfect  state  of  cosmic  life,  conscious  of  its  own  exist- 
ence and  its  mission  in  the  universe  ; and  that  terres- 
trial humanity  is  predestined  to  arrive  at  like  degrees 
of  relative  perfection,  conscious  of  its  mission,  in  co- 
operation with  angelic  hosts,  under  the  laws  of  heaven 
as  revealed  in  Scripture. 

What  is  the  difference  between  celestial  and  terres- 
trial humanity  ? Is  it  not  mainly  a difference  between 
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relative  perfection  and  evolutive  imperfection  ? May 
we  not  compare  one  with  the  other  in  terms  of  experi- 
ence contrasted  with  those  of  divine  revelation  : thus — 


Beal  Imperfection. 

1.  Animality  and  ferocity. 

2.  Ignorance  and  greed. 

3.  Hatred  and  folly. 

4.  Falsehood  and  fraud. 

5.  Vanity  and  pride. 

6.  Injustice  and  intolerance. 

7.  Impiety  and  violence. 

8.  Idleness  and  immorality. 


Ideal  Perfection. 

1.  Humanity  and  suavity. 

2.  Science  and  temperance. 

3.  Love  and  wisdom. 

4.  Truthfulness  and  honesty. 

5.  Modesty  and  humility. 

6.  Justice  and  forbearance. 

7.  Piety  and  self-restraint. 

8.  Industry  and  morality. 


Can  such  real  imperfection  lead  to  ideal  perfection  ? 
Can  evil  accelerate  its  own  destruction  ? 

The  ugliest  reptile  in  creation  is  not  as  hideous  in 
appearance  as  a human  foetus  during  the  first  month  of 
metamorphic  evolution ; during  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  months  ; until  the  end,  in  fact, 
of  the  seventh  month. 

Who  created  toads  and  reptiles,  and  preordained  the 
ugly  evolutive  phases  of  the  human  foetus  in  the  womb? 
To  what  end  ? Was  it  perfect  love  and  wisdom,  or  the 
opposite  ? 

The  most  ferocious  animal  in  nature  (bloodthirsty 
wolf  or  tiger,  ferret,  stoat,  or  weasel)  is  not  as  cruel 
and  as  sanguinary  as  belligerent  humanity — in  ancient 
Chaldeo-Egyptian  history  ; in  Bible  history  ; in  Greek 
and  Roman  history ; in  mediaeval  history ; in  modem 
European  history  ; in  recent  Franco-German  wars,  and 
communist  incendiary  madness. 

Who  created  wolves  and  tigers,  stoats  and  weasels, 
human  savages  and  sanguinary  heroes  ? To  what  end  ? 
Was  it  perfect  love  and  wisdom,  or  the  opposite  ? 
With  or  without  foreknowledge  ? 

Ends  foreseen  from  beginnings. — In  the  metamorphic 
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evolution  of  any  given  type  of  organism  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  fixity  of  definite  forms  and  limits 
of  life  and  organization,  subject  to  correlative  conditions 
of  existence,  and  to  invariable  laws  of  evolution  within 
those  conditions  of  life  in  the  sea,  or  life  in  the  air.  If 
an  eagle  lays  an  egg  and  hatches  it,  we  know  before- 
hand what  kind  of  bii’d  will  be  produced.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  any  species  of  bird  which  lays  eggs  and 
hatches  them.  We  know  beforehand  what  kind  of 
chick  will  be  hatched  in  the  egg  of  a lark,  a sparrow,  a 
quail,  a partridge,  a pigeon,  a pheasant,  a turkey,  or  a 
goose.  We  know  beforehand  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  hatch  the  egg  of  a bird  of  any  of  these  species, 
and  the  necessary  resemblance  of  the  bird  so  hatched 
to  the  progenitors  of  the  egg.  These  special  forms  are 
fixed  in  every  species,  along  with  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  incubation ; and  also,  within  definite  extremes, 
the  average  lease  of  life  assigned  to  individuals.  Our 
lack  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  periods  of  incubation 
or  gestation,  as  well  as  of  the  individual  lease  of  natural 
life  in  many  species  of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals, does  not  affect  the  law  of  definite  forms  of  organ- 
ism and  limits  of  evolution  in  all  known  cases,  nor 
imply  any  probable  deviation  from  the  invariability  of 
such  cycles  of  existence.  It  would  not  be  deemed  a 
miracle  for  a bird  fancier  to  predict  the  kind  of  bird 
that  would  be  hatched  in  a given  number  of  days  from 
the  egg  of  a dove  which  he  had  carefully  watched  and 
paired  with  its  mate.  Why  should  such  predictions  be 
deemed  infallible  ? if  not  by  the  known  invariability  of 
natural  laws  in  all  such  cases  ? And  if  such  laws  exist 
for  individuals  of  any  given  species,  why  not  for  collec- 
tive species  of  any  given  type  ? Why  not  for  genera, 
families,  orders,  classes,  realms  ? Organic  laws  of 
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limits  and  proportions  are  definite  and  invariable  for  all 
degrees  of  complex  organism,  individual  or  collective. 

In  the  metamorphic  evolution  of  individual  organisms, 
we  know  that  certain  parts  are  permanent,  while  others 
are  only  temporary  ; and  while  the  permanent  parts 
are  continuously  transformed,  the  temporary  parts  are 
successively  absorbed  and  replaced,  until  finally  the 
rest  are  completely  severed  from  the  body  and  cast 
away.  Is  this  a law  of  collective  evolution  also  ? Are 
any  parts  of  a collective  realm  of  types — such  as  the 
vertebrate,  the  articulate,  the  molluscan,  or  the  radiate 
— successively  developed  and  then  destroyed  during 
definite  periods  of  geological  and  Palaeontological  evolu- 
tion ? Have  not  many  species  of  radiata  appeared  for 
a time  and  then  disappeared  from  the  living  world, 
leaving  nothing  but  coral  reefs  and  fossil  remains  of 
their  former  bodies  ? Many  species  of  mollusca,  many 
species  of  articulata,  many  species  in  each  class  of 
vertebrata,  have  appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  globe,  leaving  only  fossil  relics  of  their 
forms,  buried  in  successive  strata.  These  have  been 
temporary  parts  of  the  collective  organism  of  each 
realmic  type,  and  some  species  of  wolves  and  leopards 
may  possibly  be  destined  to  disappear  in  time,  as  ex- 
tinct forms  have  disappeared.  Wolves  and  tigers  are 
destined  to  be  destroyed  by  man  as  civilization  and 
population  take  possession  of  the  earth,  and  rid  the 
world  of  noxious  creatures. 

Indocile  human  races  are  also  doomed  to  disappear 
as  civilized  races  spread  over  the  globe.  Certain  por- 
tions of  all  types  of  organism,  therefore,  are  only  tem- 
porary and  connective  factors  of  evolution,  while  others 
are  permanent  factors  of  evolutive  and  organic  unity. 

How  far  then  may  “ends  be  foreseen  from  begin- 
nings” on  our  globe  ? How  far  by  mankind  in  our  day  ? 
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by  humanity  in  future  ages  ? by  angels  and  archangels 
in  the  spiritual  world,  before  mankind  was  introduced 
into  this  natural  world,  and  while  the  complex  organism 
of  society  on  earth  is  passing  through  successive  phases 
of  social  evolution  ? Are  there  not  invariable  laws  of 
evol  ution  in  all  worlds  ? And  are  not  these  laws  known 
to  omniscience  eternally?  and  to  finite  rational  beings 
within  given  limits  of  space  and  time  ? We  cannot 
reasonably  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  laws  and 
limits  in  unknown  kinds  and  degrees  from  their  un- 
doubted existence  in  all  known  kinds  and  degrees  of 
evolutive  and  organic  unity.  What  is  the  philosophy 
of  evolutive  history  on  our  globe  ? individual,  collec- 
tive, realmic,  and  epicosmic  ? Is  it  a philosophy  of 
accelerative  evolution ? a preordained  necessity  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  pestilence  and  famine,  to  accelerate 
the  ratio  of  succession  in  collective  generations  of  man- 
kind ? Is  not  the  general  average  of  life  inferior  to 
three  score  years  and  ten  ? And  are  not  successive 
generations  more  frequently  renewed  on  earth  by  these 
general  averages  than  they  would  be  by  a regular  suc- 
cession of  slower  natural  cycles  of  longevity  in  each 
new  generation  ? Does  the  general  average  of  life  in- 
crease with  every  degree  of  real  progress  in  the  race  ? 
and  may  we  reasonably  surmise  that  this  average  will 
ultimately  coincide  with  that  of  natural  longevity  ? In 
all  cases  must  we  not  believe  that  the  end  has  been 
known  from  the  beginning,  and  that  different  modes 
and  ratios  of  progression  from  one  generation  to  another 
have  been  foreseen  by  an  omniscient  Providence  ? Is 
there  not  a rational  philosophy  of  evolutive  necessity, 
as  well  as  of  organic  unity  and  harmony  ? Without 
invariable  laws  of  order  in  all  the  realms  of  nature 
science  is  impossible,  and  these  invariable  laws  are 
known  eternally  to  absolute  omniscience. 
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Do  any  known  facts  in  nature  or  any  texts  in  Scrip- 
ture suggest  ideas  of  this  order  ? Is  it  not  written, 
‘‘  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness  : and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

“ So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  He  him  : male  and  female 
created  He  them.  And  God  blessed  them  ; and  God 
said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it : and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth  ” (Gen. 
i.  26). 

Here  we  have  a text  which  indicates  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  Has  man  yet  replenished  the  earth 
and  subdued  it  ? or  is  he  likely  to  succeed  in  such  a task 
within  the  next  half-dozen  centuries*  ? We  deem  it  not 
at  all  impossible,  when  we  notice  the  prodigious  strides 
of  progress  in  discovery  and  invention  within  the  last 
few  generations. 

What  is  now  required  for  such  a work  ? First,  that 
railroads  and  telegraphic  wires  should  be  rapidly  and 
extensively  multiplied  in  all  directions,  and  that  emigra- 
tion should  proceed  as  fast  as  roads  and  easy  means  of 
access  to  uncultured  regions  render  colonization  prac- 
ticable. Secondly,  that  civilized  nations  should  become 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  such  an  expansion  is  a 
religious  duty  and  a benefit  to  all  mankind. 

Railroads  and  telegraphs  are  now  common  undertak- 
ings ; steam-ships  are  equally  familiar ; engineering 
skill  and  labour  are  very  plentiful  in  Europe  and 
America.  Capital  and  labour  exist  already  in  abun- 
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dance  for  the  acceleration  of  the  end  predicted  from 
the  beginning. 

It  is  also  clear  that  marriages  might  be  multiplied 
tenfold  with  ease  in  civilized  communities,  if  means 
were  found  to  well  breed,  well  feed,  and  well  educate 
increasing  numbers  of  the  population.  And  this  sug- 
gests another  social  problem  to  be  solved  : namely, 
what  is  the  law  of  order  with  regard  to  the  seeding 
powers  of  species,  and  the  breeding  powers  of  species  ? 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  see  that  thousands  of 
wild  seeds  are  consumed  as  food  by  birds  and  insects, 
for  dozens  that  take  root  in  the  earth  and  serve  to  per- 
petuate their  kind.  In  cultivated  species  of  fruit  and 
grain,  a small  proportion  only  of  the  seeds  are  reserved 
for  producing  new  crops,  while  the  greater  mass  is  used 
as  food  for  man  and  beast.  It  is  also  known  that  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  the  spawn  of  fish  is  consumed 
as  food  than  that  which  serves  to  increase  their  num- 
bers. The  same  disproportions  between  seeding  and 
breeding  powers  exist  to  some  extent  in  the  higher 
classes  of  animals,  and  more  especially  in  mankind, 
without  apparent  usefulness.  Fruitful  marriages  are 
relatively  few  compared  with  the  large  proportion  of 
adult  lives  wasted  in  celibacy  or  in  sterile  promiscuity. 
Whatever  be  the  ultimate  law  of  order  with  regard  to 
marriage  and  the  increase  of  population,  after  the  earth 
has  been  “replenished  and  subdued,”  we  may  easily 
discern  the  possibility  and  the  utility  of  early  marriages 
universally  encouraged  by  continuous  streams  of  emi- 
gration, while  colonial  development  is  being  accelerated 
as  a means  of  peopling  the  earth ; and  this  shows 
clearly  what  might  be  done  by  the  human  race  in  a 
few  centuries  to  complete  the  period  of  metamorphic 
changes,  if  that  be  in  accordance  with  the  limits  of  time 
fixed  by  nature  for  collective  social  evolution. 
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Social  Science. — How  is  it  we  have  not  used  the 
words  “ social  science”  in  our  philosophy  of  social  evolu- 
tion ? There  is  no  fixed  science  of  domestic,  municipal, 
professional,  national,  federal,  and  universal  organiza- 
tion at  present : no  definite  science  of  invention  and 
discovery  in  any  branch  of  human  knowledge ; and 
thence  it  is  that  we  have  not  formed  any  scheme  of 
social  reform  in  municipal,  professional,  and  national 
communities. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a general  outline  of 
social  evolution  as  the  natural  outcome  of  vital  princi- 
ples and  forces  in  human  nature  predestined  to  organize 
a collective  body  of  a given  type,  just  as  a chick  in  the 
egg  is  predestined  to  organize  an  individual  complex 
organism  of  a given  type  or  species  ; and  to  show  that 
social,  religious,  and  political  revolutions  and  reforms 
are  the  natural  result  of  conflicting  iuterests  and  pas- 
sions wherever  and  whenever  arrested  developments 
form  temporary  obstructions  to  the  irrepressible  forces 
of  human  vitality. 

“ Social  science,”  in  the  common  acceptation  of  these 
words,  is  a tentative  science  of  peaceful  evolution, 
as  opposed  to  obstructive  ignorance  and  traditional 
routine ; in  this  sense  it  is  a useful  experimental 
science  ; and  just  as  chemical  science  and  experience 
are  subject  to  general  laws  of  physical  and  mechanical 
laws  of  statics  and  dynamics  under  various  conditions, 
social  science  and  experience  are  subject  to  general 
laws  of  biological  statics  and  dynamics  under  various 
conditions  of  progressive  evolution. 

Arrested  developments  are  of  various  kinds,  in  diffe- 
rent races  and  regions,  states  and  conditions  ; they  are, 
however,  mainly  religious,  social,  political,  and  economic, 
in  connection  with  special  developments  of  art  and 
science  in  any  given  race  and  region.  Social  agitations 
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are  mostly  occupied  with  one  or  other  of  these  general 
questions.  Papalism,  monarchism,  feudalism,  and  pro- 
tectionism are  traditional  forms  of  ecclesiastical,  social, 
political,  and  economic  organization  which  in  our  day 
are  slowly  fading  away  before  the  rising  energies  of 
Protestantism,  constitutionalism,  free  trade,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  ; just  as  in  a series  of  dissolving 
views  the  vivid  outlines  of  one  landscape  become  less 
and  less  distinct,  while  those  of  a different  picture  be- 
come more  and  more  visible,  until  one  has  completely 
vanished  to  make  room  for  the  other.  The  antiquated 
organization  of  papal  infallibility,  absolute  monarchy, 
slave-holding  aristocracy,  and  protectionist  economy  are 
now  at  war  with  each  other  and  with  their  common 
enemies  in  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  America  ; and 
social  science  is  busy  with  some  of  the  details  of  one  or 
other  of  these  general  questions  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

Improvement  is  one  thing,  however,  and  dispersion 
is  another,  and  while  both  are  indispensable,  neither 
one  alone  is  all-sufficient.  Meanwhile,  obstructive  con- 
servatism leads  to  revolution  and  dispersion  as  fatally 
as  enlightened  progress  leads  to  colonial  extension  : and 
in  both  cases  discomfort  urges  the  people  to  comply  with 
the  pre-ordained  necessity  of  replenishing  the  earth. 
Those  who  dream  of  securing  happiness  for  themselves 
while  others  are  suffering  from  oppression  and  priva- 
tion, will  find  themselves  in  perpetual  uncertainty, 
unless  they  help  others  to  find  room  and  independence 
where  industry  and  thrift  are  sure  of  such  reward  as 
Providence  deems  sufficient  for  enterprising  colonists. 

Who  shall  go  first  from  home  depends  upon  circum- 
stances— revolutions  drive  rich  and  poor  alike  into 
exile,  with  or  without  fitness  for  colonial  enterprize, 
while  the  needy  of  all  classes  who  cannot  find  remunera- 
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tive  occupations  in  peaceful  communities,  are  doomed 
to  seek  for  liomes  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
patient  and  persevering  industry. 

The  art  of  forming  colonial  villages  of  families  in 
municipal  co-operation  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  experimental  social  science,  as  a branch  of 
the  more  general  philosophy  of  social  evolution. 

We  ourselves  belong  to  a race  deservedly  scattered 
in  our  time,  as  the  Jews  were  of  old  ; and  having  spent 
thirty  years  of  adult  life  in  foreign  lands,  we  do  not 
speak  without  experience  of  life  in  foreign  and  colonial 
communities. 

Farmers  and  builders,  servants  and  labourers,  are  the 
fittest  people  for  new  colonial  settlements.  Tailors  and 
shoemakers,  smiths  and  wheelwrights,  cooks  and  inn- 
keepers, become  useful  as  villages  and  townships  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  form  populous  neighbourhoods. 

Fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  not  much  wanted  in 
new  settlements,  unless  they  bring  money  and  take  a 
self-denying  interest  in  education  and  evangelization. 


THE  END. 
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Technical  terms  of  anatomy,  physiology,  botany,  zoology,  and  other 
natural  sciences  are  explained  in  dictionaries  of  medical  science,  and  also 
in  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  but  a]glossary  of 
unfamiliar  words  and  definitions  is  given  here  to  explain  the  sense  in 
which  certain  words  and  phrases  are  used  in  technical  biology. 


Absorbent  extremities  of  the 
lymphatic  and  chyliferous  vessels  in 
connection  with  the  venous  system, 
absorb  nutrient  substance  from  the 
contents  of  the  digestive  system, 
and  also  from  liquids  which  lubri- 
cate serous  membraues. 

Adipose. — Fatty  or  oily. 

After-birth. — That  portion  of 
the  feetal  organism  which  connects 
it  with  the  womb  during  the  period 
of  gestation,  and  which  becomes  use- 
less after  birth.  The  navel-string, 
the  placenta,  and  the  bag  of  waters 
which  contained  the  foetus,  are  cast 
away  as  an  after-birth,  when  the 
child  is  born. 

Albumen.—  The  white  of  egg  : 
albuminous,  containing  albumen  : 
albumenoi'd,  resembling  albumen. 

Allotropic.— Different  states  of 
the  same  simple  substance,  such  as 
carbon  and  diamond. 

Ambiguous.— A bat,  or  flying 
mammal,  is  au  ambiguous  kind  of 
structure,  but  not  anomalous.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  whales  and 
seals,  marsupials,  &c.,  while  mon- 
strous births  of  children  with  two 
heads,  four  arms,  four  legs,  &c.,  are 
anomalous  creatures. 

Amnion. — A membranous  bag, 
containing  an  albuminous  liquid, 
surrounding  the  whole  body  of  the 
foetus  up  to  the  time  of  birth. 

Amorphous. — Without  any  defi- 
nite form. 

Amphibious,  — Living  in  two 


worlds — amphibious  animals,  air- 
breathing  animals  living  in  water. 

Amphicosmic  vitality  in  medi- 
ums of  all  kinds  who  are  inspired  as 
prophets  and  seers,  poets  and  inven- 
tors. 

Amphigene. — A name  given  by 
Berzelius  to  some  simple  elements, 
such  as  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
&c.,  which  combine  easily  with 
either  alkalies  or  acids.  Such  mineral 
elements  may  be  compared  with  bi- 
sexual animals— (snails). 

Amphimundane,  amphicosmic. 
— Pertaining  to  two  worlds,  natural 
aud  spiritual,  mortal  and  immortal. 
Amphicosmic  seers  and  prophets, 
living  in  two  worlds  (as  mediums) 
by  natural  respiration,  aud  spiritual 
inspiration  ; analogous  to  animals 
amphibious,  living  in  water,  and 
breathing  in  the  air. 

Amphimundane  unity  of  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial  humanities  in 
natural  and  spii’itual  worlds. 

Anastomosis.  — Channels  of 
communication  between  separate 
branches  of  blood-vessels  : network 
of  vessels  in  connection  with  large 
or  small  ramifications. 

Anemia. — Poverty  or  thinness  of 
blood  : opposite  of  plethoric,  or  full 
of  blood. 

Aneurism. — The  local  dilatation 
of  a blood-vessel,  forming  a large 
tumour. 

Aponeurosis. — “ Gristle,”  in  all 
forms,  of  sheaths  or  membranes. 
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Arachnoid. — A serous  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  somewhat  more 
like  a spider’s-web  than  other  se- 
rous membranes  which  surround  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  line  the  walls  of  the 
chest  and  the  abdomen. 

Areolar  tissue,  cellular  tis- 
sue, connective  tissue. — These 
synonymous  words  are  used  to  desig- 
nate a rudimental  kiud  of  web  which 
serves  to  connect  all  the  organs  (and 
even  parts  of  organs)  together  in  one 
universal  network  of  loosely  “ serous 
membrane,”  in  which  fat  is  deposited 
in  certain  localities.  In  dividing  the 
fat  from  the  lean  parts  of  a chop  by 
stretching  without  cutting,  any  one 
may  see  the  use  and  structure  of 
areolar  tissue  in  the  animal  economy. 

Arteries. — Blood-vessels  which 
carry  blood  from  the  heart  to  the 
lungs  and  to  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  ; as  veins  convey  blood  from 
the  lungs  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
body  back  to  the  heart  again. 

Association  has  numerous  mean- 
ings in  biology.  The  organs  of  the 
body  are  associated  in  groups  and 
series,  systems  and  mechanisms. 
Atoms  of  matter  are  associated  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  organs ; ideas 
are  associated  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
intellect ; cognitions  of  laws  of 
science  are  associated  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  rational  mind ; sentiments 
of  justice  and  benevolence,  honesty 
and  morality,  are  associated  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  spirit.  “ Feed  my 
sheep.” 

Individuals  are  associated  in  fami- 
lies, professions,  clans,  and  nationali- 
ties. 

Atoms  are  ethereal  or  material. 
Ethereal  atoms  are  merely  “ centres 
of  force  without  .dimensions  they 
are  the  “imaginary  roots”  of  ele- 
mental atoms  in  metals  and  metal- 
loids. Material  atoms  are  infinitely 
small,  though  not  without  bodies  or 
dimensions,  since  the  mathematical 
theory  of  universal  attraction  shows 
that  molecular  cohesion  and  mo- 
bility in  the  atoms  of  any  solid 
body,  or  in  any  mass  of  solid  sub- 
stance on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
are  governed  by  the  laws  of  attrac- 


tion in  direct  proportion  to  the 
masses  of  constituent  molecules,  and 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  squares  of 
their  distances  from  each  other 
(whatever  these  distances  may  be), 
just  as  the  laws  of  universal  gravita- 
tion govern  the  stability  and  mobi- 
lity of  the  moons  and  planets  in  our 
solar  system.  And  just  as  the  geo- 
metrical properties  of  an  infinitely 
small  sphere,  circle,  or  triangle,  of  a 
given  form  are  the  same  as  those  of 
an  infinitely  large  sphere,  circle,  or 
triangle  of  like  form.  Material 
atoms  are  as  small  as  yon  can  think  ; 
ethereal  atoms  unthinkably  smaller. 

Atoms  of  ether.— There  is  no 
analytical  difference  between  atoms 
of  ether  and  atoms  of  invisible  gas, 
since  the  latter  are  defined  as  “ cen- 
tres of  force  without  dimensions.” 

BiCORPOREiTY. — We  use  this  word 
to  denote  the  union  of  the  “ spirit- 
ual body  ” with  the  natural  body  in 
this  lower  world.  Oxygen  gas  and! 
hydrogen  gas  are  united  to  form 
water,  but  they  can  be  separated 
from  each  other,  as  the  “spiritual 
body  ” is  separated  from  the  natural 
body  at  death. 

The  mortal  body  is  a temporary 
instrument  for  the  use  of  the  soul 
in  the  natural  world  ; the  “ spiritual 
body  ” is  a permanent  ethereal  in- 
strument for  the  use  of  the  immor- 
tal soul. 

Biniversal  unity  is  dual  unity- 
in  sold  and  body;  in  male  and  fe- 
male marriage ; in  the  coexistent 
unity  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  hu- 
manity. 

Biology.— Bios,  life  ; and  logos, 
discourse  ; the  science  of  life  and 
organization  in  plants,  animals,  and 
man. 

Celestial  and  terrestrial 
humanities  ; a thousand  millions  of 
human  beings  in  the  natural  world, 
with  an  unknown  number  of  human 
spirits  in  the  spiritual  world  ; a 
visible  terrestrial  humanity,  and  an 
invisible  celestial  humanity,  in  two 
coexistent  worlds,  mutually  related 
by  an  incessant  stream  of  alternat- 
ing births  and  deaths,  incarnations 
and  resurrections. 

Cells.— The  infinitely  small  “ ana- 
tomic elements  ” of  an  organic  sub- 
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stance,  tissue,  or  membrane,  as 
blood -globules,  nerve-cells,  bone- 
cells,  cells  of  muscular  tissue,  areolar 
tissue,  glandular  tissue,  scarf-skin, 
hair,  nails,  fat,  serum,  synovia,  saliva, 
bile,  or  any  other  substance  of  the 
vital  organism. 

Cervical. — Pertaining  to  the 
neck. 

Chlorosis,  chlorotic. — Green- 
sickness, arising  from  scarcity  of  red 
globules  in  the  blood  of  persons  of 
a scrofulous  diathesis. 

Chorion. — The  external  mem- 
brane of  the  amnion,  or  bag  of 
waters  which  surrounds  the  foetus 
in  the  womb. 

Chyle. — A milky  liquid , absorbed 
from  the  food  in  the  intestines,  to 
be  poured  into  the  blood  by  absorb- 
ent vessels. 

Congenital  defects  or  deformi- 
ties ; hair-lip,  club-foot,  and  many 
other  imperfections  of  the  body  are 
congenital  defects.  Some  children 
are  born  w-ithout  arms  or  legs,  these 
are  congenital  defects  of  formation 
in  utero,  quite  different  from  the 
loss  of  limbs  or  parts  of  limb  by  ac- 
cidental injuries  after  birth. 

Conscious,  autocratic,  and  vo- 
luntary modes  of  action ; uncon- 
scious, automatic,  involuntary 
modes  of  action  ; semi-conscious, 
autotelic,  reflex  modes  of  action, 
are  synonymous  modes  of  expres- 
sion in  biological  science.  Volun- 
tary actions  are  conscious  or  auto- 
cratic ; involuntary  modes  of  action 
in  digestion,  thought,  &c.,  are  auto- 
matic or  unconscious  ; reflex  modes 
of  action  in  sneezing,  winking,  &c., 
are  partly  conscious  and  partly  un- 
conscious, and  therefore  autotelic  or 
self-determining,  as  it  were. 

Co-ordination.— There  are  seve- 
ral definitions  of  this  word  in  biolo- 
gical science.  Nutrition  is  an  asso- 
ciative co-ordination  of  atoms  in  all 
the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 
Memory  is  an  associative  co-ordina- 
tion of  ideas  in  the  faculties  of  the 
instinctual  intellect.  Rational  un- 
derstanding  is  an  associative  co-ordi- 
nation of  cognitions  of  laws  of  order 
in  the  faculties  of  mind  or  reason. 
Conscience  is  an  associative  co-ordi- 
nation of  moral  feelings  and  senti- 


ments in  the  passions  of  the  spirit, 
such  as  the  sentiments  of  honesty, 
honour,  justice,  benevolence,  &c. 

Cosmic  ( cosmos , universe). — Per- 
taining to  anything  in  the  natu- 
ral pancosmic  universe. 

Curare  or  woorara. — The  juice 
of  a plant  (strych nos  toxifera  ?)  which 
grows  in  South  America  ; the  Ame- 
rican Indians  dip  the  points  of  their 
arrows  in  this  poison.  The  Indians 
of  Guiana  poison  their  arrows  with 
the  Paullinia  cururu,  a plant  of  the 
sapindacere  family  ; this  poison  has 
been  much  used  in  physiological  ex- 
periments. 

Cuticle. — The  scarf-skin,  or  outer 
layer  of  the  skin — (epidermis). 

Cycle. — A measured  period  of 
time,  such  as  the  revolution  of  a 
planet  round  the  sun  ; or,  a cycle  of 
years  in  a lifetime. 

Definition. — Many  words  in 
common  use  are  not  very  well  de- 
fined. The  words  ether  and  atom , 
for  instance,  distinguished  from  va- 
• pour  and  molecules  of  matter  ; ethe- 
real atoms  of  substance  in  inter- 
planetary space  are  distinguished 
from  material  atoms  in  gases,  va- 
pours, liquids,  and  solids.  In  seve- 
ral instances  wTe  have  given  defini- 
tions somewhat  differing  from  the 
meaning  of  the  same  words  in  com- 
mon use. 

Degrees. — Kinds  and  degrees  are 
words  used  to  distinguish  biological 
forces  or  principles,  which  are  phy- 
siological in  plants  ; psycholog  dal 
in  animals  ; noological,  or  rational, 
iuman  ; spiritual,  or  pneumatologi- 
cal,  in  man.  Body,  soul,  mind,  and 
spirit  are  thus  four  aspects  of  deter- 
minative principles  in  mankind,  dis- 
tinguished as  separate  kinds  of  vital 
spontaneity  in  plants,  animals,  and 
man.  Degrees  of  rank  and  power 
may  be  distinguished  • in  each  of 
these  kinds  of  life  and  organization. 
Inferior  and  superior  species  of 
plants,  animals,  and  races  of  man- 
kind. Hierarchal  degrees  of  rank 
in  classes  of  society  and  capacities 
of  intellect. 

Depths  of  biological  nature. — The 
depths  of  nature  are  distinguished 
from  the  breadths  of  nature,  as  dis- 
crete degrees  of  principles  and  forces, 
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from  infinite  extension,  or  finite 
limits  of  space.  Body,  soul,  mind, 
and  spirit  in  mankind  are  discrete 
depths  of  biological  principles  of 
life,  or  distinct  aspects  of  vital  unity. 
Mineral  bodies  are  physical  mole- 
cules and  forces  only.  These  mole- 
cules, or  atoms  and  masses,  are  mo- 
nads of  creation,  having  only  one 
depth  of  force.  Vegetable  organisms 
display  an  organic  principle  of  life 
and  sensitivity  as  well  as  molecular 
structure,  and  thence  we  call  them 
dyads  of  creation.  Zoophytes  seem 
to  add  animal  sensibility  to  vegeta- 
tive sensitivity,  or  a trinal  depth  of 
vitality  and  structure,  as  triads  in 
rank  of  life.  Animals  add  emotional 
to  instinctual,  vegetative,  and  physi- 
cal depths  of  life,  and  thence  are 
called  tetrads  of  creation.  Mankind 
add  reason  to  instinct,  emotion,  or- 
ganic life,  and  physical  force,  and 
thus  rank  as  pentads  of  individual 
and  collective  creation  in  epicosmic 
realms  of  natural  and  spiritual 
worlds. 

Are  there  monads,  dyads,  triads, 
tetrads,  and  pentads  of  cosmic  na- 
ture, as  well  as  epicosmic  realms  in 
the  natural  and  spiritual  universes  ? 
Suns  and  planets  are  supposed  to  be 
simply  physical  bodies  of  monadal 
rank  in  the  creation  ; is  this  so  ? 

As  we  cannot  define  principles 
otherwise  than  as  modes  of  move- 
ment, nor  atoms  without  dimensions 
otherwise  than  as  centres  of  force  at 
various  distances,  so  we  may  repre- 
sent different  kinds  of  vital  princi- 
les  as  spheres  of  force,  distinguished 
y differences  of  colour  and  concen- 
tric arrangement.  Bed,  yellow,  blue, 
and  green  hollow  spheres,  for  in- 
stance, one  within  another.  Monads , 
simple  hollow  sheres  of  one  colour 
only ; dyads,  two  spheres,  one  within 
the  other  ; triads,  three  spheres  in 
concentric  order ; tetrads,  four 
spheres  ; and  pentads , five  spheres 
in  concentric  unity.  No  other  depths 
are  known  to  man  than  those  of 
mineral,  vegetal,  zoophyte,  animal, 
and  human,  or  physical,  physiologi- 
cal, instinctual, rational,  and  spiritual. 

Development  in  biology,  means 
growth  of  the  body,  soul,  mind,  and 
spirit  in  individuals,  and  in  commu- 


nities. In  this  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  evolution  of  two  sorts, 
namely  metamorphic  evolution  dur- 
ing the  formation  of  the  individual 
body,  and  developmental  evolution 
or  growth  of  the  whole  organism 
after  it  has  been  completely  formed  ; 
and  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
metamorphic  phases  of  social  evolu- 
tion after  universal  federation  and 
co-operative  mutuality  have  been  es- 
tablished on  earth. 

Dialegmatics  is  a word  made 
by  Ampere  to  distinguish  general 
biological  methodics  from  dialectics, 
or  logic  and  rhetoric,  in  his  classifi- 
cation of  the  sciences.  Biotics, 
from  fiionici],  as  Mathematics,  from 
gadtifmriKi],  would  be  just  as  good  a 
word  for  our  purpose,  which  is  to 
distinguish  biological  phenomena 
and  methodics  from  physical  pheno- 
mena and  mathematics.  Music, 
linguistics,  dramatics,  and  biotics 
proper  (organic  and  evolutic  pheno- 
mena and  laws  of  order)  are  In- 
cluded under  the  head  of  dialegma- 
tics, just  as  geometry,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  the  fluxional  calculus 
are  included  under  the  head  of 
mathematics. 

Diathesis. — Nutritional  diathe- 
sis differs  in  persons  of  different  vas- 
cular temperaments.  Persons  of 
lymphatic  temperament  are  often 
subject  to  unhealthy  nutrition,  or 
scrofidous  diathesis,  while  sanguine- 
ous or  bilious  temperaments  are  sub- 
ject to  gouty  diathesis.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  vascular  tem- 
perament and  nutritional  diathesis 
in  mankind. 

Discrete  degrees  differ  from 
continuous  degrees,  as  the  biolo- 
gical depths  of  nature  differ  from 
extension  in  any  one  of  those  depths. 
Physical  nature  in  all  degrees  of  ex- 
tension is  one  depth  or  discrete  de- 
gree ; organic  vegetable  nature  in 
all  degrees  of  extension,  another  dis- 
crete  depth  or  sphere  of  creation  ; 
zoophyte  life  is  a third  depth  of 
difference  added  to  the  two  preced- 
ing kinds  of  force  ; animal  nature 
includes  four  discrete  degrees  or 
kinds  of  force,  namely,  physical, 
physiological,  instinctual,  and  emo- 
tional ; rational  mind  is  added  to 
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the  four  discrete  degrees  of  animal 
vitality  in  man. 

Elements. — Chemical  elements: 
atoms  of  metals  and  metalloids ; 
physiological  elements:  air,  water, 
food ; albumen,  fibrine,  eggs,  milk, 
flesh,  fat,  &c. ; anatomic  elements  : 
minute  cells  of  organic  tissue,  bone, 
muscle,  nerve,  skin,  &c. 

Embryo. — The  first  phase  of  ru- 
dimental  organism  in  the  egg  of  a 
bird.  The  embryo  of  a mammal 
becomes  a foetus  from  the  time  the 
placental  connection  is  formed,  until 
the  end  of  gestation. 

Embryogenesis.— The  process  of 
cell  and  tissue  formation,  with  me- 
tamorphic  evolution  during  foetal 
life. 

Embryology. — The  science  of 
foetal  evolution. 

Endocardium. — The  living  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  so  named  in 
contrast  with  the  pericardium,  or 
outer  sheathing  membranes  of  the 
heart. 

Endoskeleton.— The  endoskele- 
ton  is  the  external  bony  skeleton  to 
which  contractile  muscles  are  at- 
tached as  flexible  cords  to  rigid 
levers.  The  contractile  muscles  are 
generally  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  periosteum,  or  fibrous  sheaths  of 
bones,  and  at  the  other  end,  to  flexi- 
ble inelastic  thongs  or  tendons, 
which  are  attached  to  the  perios- 
teum of  the  bones.  The  tendons 
are  vibratory  organs  which  give  us 
a sense  of  tension  or  vibratory 
motion  in  connection  ^ith  what  is 
called  the  “ muscular  sense.” 

ENDOSMOSE  and  EXOSMOSE. — In- 
ward and  outward  penetrations  of 
liquid  through  a membrane,  as  a 
bladder  full  of  colourless  liquid, 
plunged  into  a bucket  of  coloured 
water,  would  allow  some  of  the 
coloured  water  to  pass  into  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  bladder,  and 
some  of  the  liquid  in  the  bladder  to 
pass  out  into  the  water  of  the 
bucket. 

Epicosmic.— Upon  the  globe ; 
the  three  kingdoms  of  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  nature  on  our 
planet,  or  on  any  cosmic  orb. 

Ethereal  and  material  are 
contrasted,  as  spiritual  spheres  in 


interplanetary  space,  with  the  visi- 
ble material  worlds  of  the  cosmic 
universe.  Material  orbs  and  ethe- 
real spheres  are  the  visible  and  in- 
visible worlds  of  mortal  and  im- 
mortal existence — heaven  and  earth ; 
celestial  and  terrestrial  worlds. 

Invisible  atoms  of  ether  (“  centres 
of  force  without  dimensions  ”)  may 
be  condensed  into  material  atoms  of 
gas  or  vapour,  water,  ice  or  solid 
substance  ; but  such  material  atoms 
or  molecules,  condensed  in  visible 
vapour,  or  invisible  gas,  are  not 
what  we  mean  by  ethereal  atoms  or 
substance.  Spirits  in  the  ethereal 
spheres  have  dilatable  ethereal 
bodies ; men  and  animals  in  the 
natural  world  have  relatively  undi- 
latable  material  bodies  clothing 
their  elastic  ethereal  forms. 

We  say  dilatable  and  undilatable, 
because  the  spiritual  form  of  an  in- 
fant must  be  dilated  to  increase  in 
volume,  as  the  material  body  grows 
in  bulk  and  stature  to  the  adult  pro- 
portion, without  change  of  the 
human  form  divine. 

Evolution. — See  Development. 

Excretion,  exhalation,  ex- 
crement, &e. — Whatever  is  elimi- 
nated from  the  body  as  waste  matter 
— breath,  gas,  sweat,  mine,  excre- 
ment, &c.,  not  to  mention  milk  and 
other  organic  secretions  from  the 
blood. 

Exoskeleton. — The  strong  fas- 
cia or  fibrous  sheathing  of  the  mus- 
cular system  of  the  body  and  the 
limbs  forms  a sort  of  external 
skeleton,  or  partially  rigid  system  to 
which  the  fibres  and  the  tendons 
of  muscles  are  attached  in  many 
parts  of  the  body  as  firmly  as  they 
are  attached  to  the  internal  skeleton 
of  bones,  so  that  the  muscles  have  a 
double  fulcrum,  as  it  were,  to  act 
upon  in  moving  the  bones  as  levers 
of  locomotion.  Insects  have  only 
an  exoskeleton  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles. 

Experiential  and  experimen- 
tal.— The  word  experimental  is 
used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  making 
experiments,  but  the  word  experien- 
tial has  a different  meaning.  Life 
in  this  world  is  a life  of  experience : 
an  experiential  life  in  contrast  with 
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the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the 
spiritual  world.  Experiential  life, 
therefore,  is  mortal  life  in  the  natu- 
ral world,  and  might  he  equally  ap- 
plied to  experiential  life  in  the 
spiritual  world,  if  we  had  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  experi- 
ence of  angels  in  the  spiritual 
spheres.  Eternal  existence  is  one 
thing ; experiential  life,  in  any 
world  of  conditions,  is  another  and 
a different  view  of  existence.  Gene- 
ral experience  is  not  the  same  as  an 
“ experiment.” 

Factors. — The  factors  and  func- 
tions of  biological  science  and  me- 
thodics  represent  the  faculties  and 
functions  of  living  organisms — phy- 
sical faculties : organs,  and  systems 
of  the  body  ; instinctual  faculties: 
cunning,  constructiveness,  &c. ; men- 
tal faculties : capacities  of  under- 
standing laws  of  science,  logical 
trains  of  thought,  and  ratiocina- 
tion ; spiritual  faculties  : sentimen- 
tal, affectional,  emotional  faculties, 
passions,  and  desires.  Faculties  and 
functions  of  body,  soul,  mind,  and 
spirit. 

Fascia. — Strong  sheaths  which 
enclose  the  muscles  ; fibrous  tunics 
enclose  visceral  organs  of  the  body. 

Fibre. — Thread-like  strings  of 
organic  cells  or  anatomic  elements 
in  any  of  the  flexible  elastic  or  ine- 
lastic tissues  of  the  body. 

Fcetus. — The  advanced  embryo 
of  a mammalia  organism  in  the 
matrix. 

Forces,  physical  and  vital. — We 
use  the  word  force  in  more  senses 
than  one,  for  want  of  recognized  de- 
finitions of  vital  pvincip>les  which 
govern  or  control  forces  in  all  the 
realms  of  nature.  Will  and  under- 
standing in  mankind  are  not  forces 
properly  socalled ; they  are  deter- 
minative principles,  which  direct 
and  control  the  physical  forces  of 
the  body,  in  mechanical  modes  of 
action,  and  probably  the  physiologi- 
cal modes  of  action,  unconsciously 
or  automatically.  Mental  faculties 
and  forces  so-called,  are  necessarily 
associated  with  physical  forces  in 
both  material  and  ethereal  worlds, 
or  they  could  not  determine  modes 
of  motion  and  of  tension  in  such 


forces,  to  create  machinery  of  any 
ldnd,  or  render  forces  subservient  to 
uses.  God  Himself,  as  the  omnisci- 
ent ruling  mind  of  the  universe, 
must  call  forces  into  existence,  or 
have  them  eternally  present,  in 
order  to  direct  and  control  them  for 
any  given  purpose  in  creation.  We 
cannot,  in  fact,  separate  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  (time,  space, 
force,  and  substance)  from  the  ideas 
of  eternally  controlling  principles  of 
motion  and  creation  in  the  omni- 
scient mind  and  the  omnipotent  will 
of  Deity.  Still  determinative  mind 
and  will  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  time  and  space,  force  and  sub- 
stance, in  any  world,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  infinite  creation. 

Heterogenesis  is  contrasted 
with  HOMCEOGENESIS,  in  which  each 
species  reproduces  the  same  type  in 
the  offspring  as  that  of  the  parents. 
If  a man-child  were  born  of  an  an- 
thropoid ape,  that  would  be  a case 
of  heterogenesis ; parents  of  one 
species  producing  offspring  of  a 
different  species.  No  case  is  known 
to  human  experience  on  earth,  al- 
though some  philosophers  suppose 
that  such  facts  may  have  occurred 
in  former  ages  of  geological  and  bio- 
logical evolution. 

Histology,  histological,  his- 
togenesis (icrroe,  tissue,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse). — The  physiological  gene- 
ration of  organic  cells,  fibres,  and 
tissues,  or  membranes,  and  the 
science  of  biological  elements  and 
modes  of  action.  The  words  are 
sometimes  used  to  signify  the  gene- 
ral science  of  minute  anatomy,  but 
not  properly,  since  the  chemical  ele- 
ments of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids, 
as  well  as  the  physiological,  physical, 
and  mechanical  properties,  cells  and 
tissues,  are  analyzed  in  minute  ana- 
tomy. [See  page  63  on  microscopi- 
cal, histological,  and  oryanological 
physiology,  vol.  iii.] 

Homogeneous  and  heteroge- 
neous.—These  words  are  used  in 
biology  as  terms  of  metamorphic  evo- 
lution. An  egg  is  a homogeneous 
substance — the  .yolk  surrounded  by 
the  white  albumen,  and  contained 
within  a hard  or  a soft  shell.  During 
the  incubation  of  the  egg,  a living 
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chicle  is  hatched  in  this  substance, 
which  passes  from  the  homogeneous 
state  of  albuminous  fluid  through  a 
series  of  heterogeneous  states  of  or- 
ganic cells  and  tissues  (blood,  nerves, 
bones,  muscles,  skin,  &c.),  and  de- 
grees of  heterogeneity  of  structure 
and  arrangement  are  coincident  with 
degrees  of  evolution  in  the  organism 
of  the  bird.  This  is  the  basis  of 
what  is  called  evolutive  science  and 
philosophy,  applied,  not  only  to  indi- 
vidual birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and 
mammalia,  but  also  to  the  meta- 
morpkie  evolution  of  whole  realms 
and  species  of  animals  and  plants. 
There  is  one  great  defect  in  this 
philosophy — it  ignores  the  problems 
of  organic  philosophy  and  genealogy. 
The  "homogeneous  egg  of  a sparrow 
passes  through  a series  of  heteroge- 
neous transformations  during  incu- 
bation to  reproduce  the  type  of  or- 
ganism of  its  parents.  The  homo- 
geneous egg  of  a swallow  gives  birth 
to  a swallow,  and  so  of  the  eggs  and 
seeds  of  all  animals  and  plants. 
One  homogeneous  egg  differs  from 
another,  then,  as  one  heterogeneous 
organism  differs  from  another.  We 
know  the  genealogical  types  of 
origin  for  individuals.  What  are 
the  genealogical  types  of  origin  for 
collective  species,  realms,  and  classes 
of  organic  nature  ? Do  not  all 
types  of  organism  descend  from  an 
invisible  into  a visible  world  by 
various  means  of  incarnation  ? 

Hypercosmic. — Pertaining  to  the 
spiritual  universe,  above  the  natural 
universe ; the  spiritual  heavens 
above  the  natural  earth. 

Hypocosmic. — Uterine  existence, 
inferior  to  life  after  birth  in  the  na- 
tural world  ; or  resurrectional  exist- 
ence in  hades  beneath,  though 
within  the  spiritual  world. 

Idiosyncrasy  (loior,  proper,  ovv, 
with,  KpacriQ,  mixture,  constitution, 
temperament). — The  word  is  used  in 
biology  to  distinguish  one  organiza- 
tion from  another,  as  the  texture 
and  properties  of  one  kind  of  wood 
(deal,  oak,  mahogany,  box-wood, 
&c.)  are  distinguished  from  another. 
It  includes  all  the  peculiarities  of 
alimentary  constitution,  vascular 
temperament,  nutritiomd  diathesis, 


and  nervous  susceptibility,  such  as 
distinguish  different  species  of  ani- 
mals— cats,  dogs,  bats,  and  hedge- 
hogs— physiologically  and  psycholo- 
gically. Cats  are  more  nervous  than 
dogs,  and  see  better  in  the  night. 
Bats  and  hedgehogs  hibernate 
during  the  winter  months,  and  seem 
to  sleep  for  months  without  taking 
food. 

In  human  nature  we  find  all  these 
peculiarities  of  idiosyncrasy  in  differ- 
ent races  and  families,  and  may 
easily  distinguish  varieties  of  physi- 
ological, psychological,  emotional, 
and  mental  susceptibility.  There 
are  artificial  means  of  affecting  in- 
dividuals by  amesthetics  and  narco- 
tics, such  as  opium,  haschish,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform.  There  are 
also  other  means  of  producing  tem- 
porary insensibility  to  bodily  pain  ; 
artificial  sleep,  or  somnambulism, 
artificial  hallucinations,  or  entrance- 
ment ; and  mental  enthralment.  Dif- 
ferent words  are  used  to  designate 
these  artificial  means  of  affecting 
the  body  and  the  mind  of  very  sus- 
ceptible persons — mesmerism,  braid- 
ism,  hypnotism,  animal-magnetism, 
electro-biology,  are  words  which  de- 
note manipulatory  processes,  by 
which  one  person  is  said  to  magne- 
tize, hypnotize,  biologize,  psycholo- 
gize, or  hallucinate  another  person 
of  very  susceptible  idiosyncrasy. 
Natural  somnambulism, dream-sleep, 
trance,  semi-hibernation  for  months, 
like  bears  or  bats,  with  little  or  no 
food,  are  not  very  uncommon  expe- 
riences with  persons  of  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy. 

One  person  is  much  more  suscepti- 
ble than  another  to  the  effect  of 
an, -esthetics  and  narcotics.  The  tenth 
of  a grain  of  opium  will  affect  one 
person  more  than  a grain  will  affect 
another.  The  same  with  haschish, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Ex- 
perience alone  can  be  a safe  guide  to 
the  physician  in  such  cases. 

Inverted  and  Everted. — Ar- 
rangement of  organs  in  the  bodies 
of  animals  and  plants.  In  plants 
and  in  some  of  the  lower  classes  of 
animals,  the  organs  corresponding 
I to  the  luugs,  kidneys,  digestive,  and 
I genetic  systems  of  higher  animals, 
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are  external  appendages,  not  inter- 
nal viscera,  as  in  man.  The  exter- 
nal skin  is  continued  as  mucous 
membrane  in  the  mouth  and  nose 
of  the  higher  animals ; and  also 
through  the  urethra  to  the  bladder 
and  the  kidneys ; through  the  vagina 
to  the  uterus  and  the  oviducts ; 
through  the  mouth  and  the  oesopha- 
gus, stomach,  and  intestines  to  the 
rectum  and  the  anus.  These  are  in- 
verted orders  of  arrangement  com- 
pared with  the  everted  orders  of  ar- 
rangement in  the  leaves  or  lungs  of 
plants,  and  the  roots  or  digestive 
organs  of  plants.  A pocket  turned 
inside-out  would  be  everted ; put  in 
its  place  again  it  would  be  inverted. 

Limbic  Worlds  are  worlds  of 
relative  darkness — spiritual  dark- 
ness in  the  world  of  resurrection, 
natural  darkness  in  the  world  of 
incarnation.  These  limbic  worlds 
are  called  hypocosmic  in  contrast 
with  the  cosmic  world  of  natural 
life  and  light,  and  the  liypercosmic 
world  of  spiritual  life  and  light. 
Worlds,  under-worlds , and  over- 
ivorlds— cosmic,  hypocosmic,  and 
liypercosmic. 

Mechanisms  of  the  body ; or- 
ganic mechanism,  containing  diges- 
tive, vascular,  and  generative  sys- 
tems and  senses ; relational  mechan- 
ism, containing  cutaneous,  muscular, 
osseous,  and  nervous  systems,  with 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  ; 
connective  mechanism,  containing 
the  connective  glandular,  adipose, 
and  areolar  tissues  in  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

Monads,  dyads,  triads,  te- 
trads, PENTADS. — These  words  are 
used  to  denote  different  depths  of 
spontaneity  in  concentric  co-ordi- 
nation, which  may  be  represented 
in  geometric  diagrams  as  discrete 
characteristics  of  inconvertible  forces 
or  principles.  See  Depths. 

Morphology  (yop<pr),  form,  struc- 
ture, \nyoc,  discourse). — The  science 
of  organic  form  and  structure  in 
plants  and  animals,  and  also  of  the 
form  and  structure,  arrangement 
and  proportions,  of  special  organs 
in  any  type  or  species  of  animal  or 
plant. 

MUCUS,  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES,  | 


&c. — Mucus  is  a special  kind  of 
secretion  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
or  lining  skin  of  the  mouth  and 
nose,  bronchial  tubes,  and  digestive 
canal,  not  to  mention  the  genito- 
urinal  organs,  and  various  small 
tubes,  such  as  bile  ducts,  &c.,  in 
connection  with  the  more  important 
organs  of  the  body.  The  mucus 
secreted  in  the  mouth  is  mixed  with 
saliva  drawn  from  the  salivary 
glands  to  form  the  spittle,  while  the 
mucous  secretions  of  the  nose  are 
mixed  with  the  tears  of  the  eyes, 
conveyed  through  the  lacrymal  ducts 
into  the  nasal  chambers. 

Multiplicity  in  unity. — Hu- 
man nature  is  a living  revelation  of 
multiplicity  in  unity.  The  body  is  a 
complex  organic  unity  ; the  soul  is 
a complex  organic  unity  in  alliance 
with  the  body  ; the  mind  is  a com- 
plex organic  unity  allied  to  body, 
soul,  and  mind.  Four  analytical 
aspects  of  one  living  unit  form  this 
multiplicity  in  unity,  called  man. 
The  heart  is  not  the  whole  body, 
although  it  is  a central  complex 
unity  of  structure.  There  are  then 
degrees  of  analytical  complexity  in 
all  synthetic  units.  A solar  system 
is  a complex  unity  of  cosmic  orbs 
or  individualities  ; a double  star 
system  is  a more  complex  unit ; zo- 
diacosmic,  galactocosmic,  and  nebu- 
locosmic  emits  form  complex  parts 
of  a pancosmic  universe,  that  is, 
merely  the  body  of  a cosmic  world. 
There  are  spiritual  spheres  in  con- 
nection with  material  orbs,  as  souls 
with  bodies  ; mental  spheres  in  alli- 
ance with  spiritual  spheres ; and 
celestial  spheres  in  alliance  with  all 
cosmic  worlds  as  a logical  conception 
of  theistic  multiplicity  in  unity. 
And  as  the  sun  of  our  solar  system 
rules  the  planets  in  physical  attrac- 
tion under  the  influence  of  higher 
centres  of  solar  unity,  and  these 
again  under  the  influence  of  a pan- 
cosmic  solar  centre ; so  in  the 
spiritual  universe,  solar  human 
beings  govern  small  societies  in 
terrestrial  humanities  ; solar  angelic 
beings  govern  these  again  in  celes- 
tial humanities  ; and  all  degrees  of 
solar  hierarchy  in  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse are  under  the  control  of  the 
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omniscient  Ruler  and  Creator  of  all 
natural  and  spiritual  worlds  and 
systems.  Physical  pantheism  is  a 
feeble  conception  contrasted  with 
omniscient  spiritual  diversity  in 
unity. 

Neurodynamic  force  and  vi- 
bratory motion  in  the  nerves,  ana- 
logous to  currents  of  electricity  in 
telegraphic  wires.  External  in- 
fluences determine  centripetal  cur- 
rents of  molecular  motion  in  the 
nerves  which  affect  the  centres  of 
sensation.  The  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  will  determines  a current 
of  molecular  motion  in  the  nerves, 
which  current  in  its  turn  determines 
a contractile  motion  of  the  muscles, 
which  move  the  bones  as  so  many 
levers  of  mechanical  power,  brought 
to  bear  upon  external  resist- 
ants. 

Organic  fibre. — Threads  or  fi- 
bres of  muscular  tissues,  or  other 
tissues  in  the  body,  as  Jibrous  elastic 
tissues,  or  tendinous  inelastic  flexi- 
ble tissues,  thongs,  or  membranes. 

Organism. — Physical  organism, 
the  whole  body ; instinctual  organ- 
ism, the  whole  soul;  mental  organ- 
ism, the  whole  mind  or  understand- 
iny  ; spiritual  organism,  the  whole 
spirit  or  will  of  man. 

Individual  oomplex  organism,  of 
body,  soul,  mind,  and  spirit ; col- 
lective complex  organism,  of  man- 
kind in  society ; industrial  organ- 
ism of  society ; artistic  organism 
of  society  ; scientific  organism  of 
society ; social,  political,  and  religi- 
ous organism,  or  collective  unity  of 
humanity. 

Osmose  means  the  passage  of  the 
liquids  through  the  walls  of  the 
bladder,  or  of  any  particular  mem- 
brane. Endosmose  the  passing  in- 
wards ; [exosmose  the  passing  out- 
wards. 

Ovaries. — The  organ  which  se- 
cretes the  yolks  of  eggs  in  animals, 
or  the  seeds  of  plants. 

Oviduct.— The  hollow  tube  or 
vessel  which  secretes  a sheathing 
for  the  yolk,  and  conveys  the  ovum 
from  the  ovary  of  a mammal  to  the 
uterus. 

Ovum.— An  egg,  or  cell-germ  of 
a mammal. 


is 

Parallels.— Methodical  paral- 
lels in  biology  do  not  imply  corre- 
spondency or  analogy  in  all  cases, 
although  numerous  analogies  of  one 
kind  or  another  exist  in  all  biological 
parallels.  Methodical  parallels  and 
progressions  are  made  without  re- 
ference to  analogy  in  most  cases, 
merely  as  parallel  facts  in  organic 
structure  and  associative  unity. 

Parturition. — The  act  of  bring- 
ing forth  young — child-birth. 

Pericosmic. — Above  and  around 
the  earth  or  any  other  globe,  as  the 
photosphere  around  the  sun,  the 
rings  of  Saturn  around  that  globe, 
the  atmosphere  around  the  earth. 

Periosteum. — A strong  sheath- 
ing membrane  of  the  bones. 

Placenta. — A mass  of  small 
blood-vessels  (held  together  by  con- 
nective tissue)  supplied  with  blood 
from  the  womb,  and  thence  con- 
veyed through  the  umbilical  cord  to 
the  foetus. 

Placental  circulation  in  the 
foetus  forms  a sort  of  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  pulmonary  circulation. 

Portal  circulation  forms  a 
limited  system  of  venous  circulation 
between  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the 
pancreas,  and  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

Preconscious  is  a word  used  to 
denote  the  life  of  a foetus  in  the 
womb.  Hyjooconscious  is  a word 
used  to  denote  dream  consciousness, 
or  somnambulic  consciousness.  Hy- 
perconscious is  used  to  denote  the 
memory  of  both  dream-life  and 
waking-life  in  this  world,  or  to  de- 
note the  memory  of  earth-life  and 
of  spirit-life,  in  the  next  world. 

Principles. — Determinative  vi- 
tal principles  are  distinguished  from 
chemical  and  physical  forces,  as 
spirit  and  mind  are  distinguished 
from  ethereal  or  physical  conditions 
of  motion  and  mutation. 

Conditions  of  physical  force  and 
motion,  within  given  limits,  may  be 
determined  by  the  human  mind  in 
many  well-known  cases,  such  as 
those  of  the  chemical  combination 
of  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlo- 
rine, under  the  influence  of  light, 
or  the  equal  velocity  of  gravitating 
bodies  of  different  specific  densities 
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in  a vacuum  artificially  made  in  a 
pneumatic  apparatus. 

The  human  mind,  then,  as  a de- 
terminative principle  of  thought, 
can  modify  physical  conditions  in 
the  air,  in  water,  or  in  solid  sub- 
stances, so  as  to  control  molecular 
modes  of  motion  and  of  combina- 
tion in  elemental  atoms,  and  also 
modify  ethereal  conditions  in  what 
is  called  a vacuum,  so  as  to  cause 
bodies  of  greatly  different  densities 
to  obey  the  laws  of  gravitation  with 
equal  degrees  of  velocity. 

If  man  can  direct  and  control 
physical  modes  of  motion  to  this  ex- 
tent, as  well  as  the  velocities  of 
gravitating  bodies  of  large  dimen- 
sions, in  accordance  with  invariable 
laws,  how  can  we  limit  the  control- 
ling power  of  Omniscient  mind  in 
modifying  physical  conditions,  and 
determining  modes  of  motion  in 
ethereal  atoms,  elemental  atoms, 
epicosmic  masses  of  atmosphere, 
ocean,  or  solid  earth,  as  well  as 
of  organic  bodies  moving  on  the 
earth,  in  accordance  with  invari- 
able laws  1 Ethereal  atoms  move 
within  predetermined  limits  of  dis- 
tance, temperature,  &c.,  to  form  ma- 
terial or  elemental  atoms ; ele- 
mental atoms  move  within  given 
limits  of  distance  to  form  mo- 
lecular masses  or  systems  such 
as  gases,  liquids,  or  solids ; or- 
ganic bodies  move  within  prede- 
termined limits  in  the  air,  in  the 
ocean,  or  on  land.  The  atmosphere, 
the  ocean,  and  the  crust  of  the 
earth  move  within  predetermined 
limits  on  the  peripheral  limits  of 
the  globe. 

In  the  cosmic  universe,  satellites 
move  •within  predetermined  orbits 
around  their  planets,  and  planets 
aroimd  the  sun  ; and  these  limits  of 
distance,  temperature,  &c.,  are  those 
of  the  solar  system  as  a complex 
unit  of  force  and  motion,  itself  con- 
fined to  predetermined  limits  of  re- 
volution in  a vastly  more  extensive 
polycosmic  system. 

Suns  and  planets  are  merely  cos- 
mic molecules  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty  as  elemental  atoms  are 
chemical  and  physical  molecules  in 
the  hands  of  man  ; and  the  condi- 


tions of  cosmic  modes  of  motion  and 
combination  can  be  as  easily  modi- 
fied and  controlled  according  to  in- 
variable laws  by  omniscient  Deity, 
as  the  conditions  of  molecular  modes 
of  motion  and  mutation  can  be  mo- 
dified and  controlled  by  finite 
scientific  man  according  to  invari- 
able laws. 

Psychodynamic  forces,  or  vital 
principles  OF  volition  determine 
neurodynamic  currents  of  molecu- 
lar motion  in  the  nerves,  and  these 
currents  determine  contractile  mo- 
tion in  the  muscles  of  the  body 
connected  with  the  peripheral  ex- 
tremities of  nerves. 

Pu  lmonic. — Delating  to  th  e lungs. 
Pulmonic  circulation  to  and  from 
the  heart  forms  a complete  circle  in 
co-operation  with  systemic  circula- 
tion, which  forms  another  complete 
circle  between  the  heart  and  all  the 
organs  of  the  body. 

Secretion  is  the  opposite  of  ab- 
sorption ; it  is  a drawing  from  the 
blood  certain  substances  to  be  cast 
out  of  the  body  in  most  cases, 
though  not  in  all,  since  saliva,  gas- 
tric juice,  and  bile  are  partly  reab- 
sorbed along  with  the  food  they 
have  digested  in  the'  alimentary 
canal.  Urine  secreted  in  the  kid- 
neys is  eliminated  from  the  body, 
and  so  of  most  other  glandular  se- 
cretions of  waste  matter  from  the 
blood.  Eggs  and  milk,  however, 
are  secreted  for  nobler  purposes. 
Certain  forms  of  fat  and  serum  are 
first  secreted  and  then  occasionally 
reabsorbed  for  use. 

Sociogenesis.— This  word  is  ap- 
plied to  the  metamorphic  evolution 
of  the  social  organism  of  humanity,  as 
the  word  embry agenesis  is  applied 
to  the  metamorphic  evolution  of  the 
individual  organism  of  the  body. 
It  is  an  evolutive  science  of  history 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  an  evolu- 
tive philosophy  of  history. 

Systemic  and  Systematic. — 
These  words  have  very  different 
meanings.  Systematic  refers  to 
methods  or  systems ; systemic  is 
used  merely  to  distinguish  that 
which  is  general  from  that  which  is 
special  or  local  in  the  body  ; such, 
for  instance,  as  the  general  circula- 
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tion  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
all  the  organs  of  the  body  and  back 
again  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition, 
distinguished  from  the  special  cir- 
culation from  the  heart  to  the  lungs 
and  back  again  for  the  sole  purposes 
of  respiration  ; or  the  placental  cir- 
culation of  the  foetus,  which  becomes 
useless  after  birth. 

Systems  and  Series  of  organs. 
— The  skin,  the  muscles,  the  bones, 
and  the  nerves  form  distinct  systems 
in  the  relational  mechanism  of  the 
body  ; the  vascular,  the  digestive, 
and  the  generative  systems  belong 
to  the  organic  mechanism.  Each 
system  contains  three  series,  and 
one  systemic  articular  series.  The 
bony  skeleton  contains  a vertebral 
series  of  bones,  a costal  series  of 
bones,  and  a limb  series  of  bones 
(each  limb  containing  four  distinct 
groups  of  bones,  such  as  the  shoulder, 
the  arm,  the  forearm,  and  the 
hand),  and  to  these  three  series 
must  be  added  a systemic  series  of 
articulations  in  each  special  series  of 
bones  ; there  are  four  series  in  each 
system,  and  four  groups  in  each 
series.  In  the  vascular  system  there 
is  a respiratory  series  of  organs 
(lungs  and  air-vessels),  a circulatory 
series  of  organs  (heart  and  blood- 
vessels), a urinatory  series  of  organs 
(kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder),  and 
a fourth  articular  series  of  organs, 
during  foetal  life  (the  placenta  and 
the  umbilical  cord).  And  so  of  all 
the  systems  of  the  body,  each  sys- 
tem containing  three  special  series 
of  organs,  and  one  articular  hyper- 
series. 

Taxionomic,  taxonomic,  or  sys- 
tematic(ta,m,  order,  and  nonios, law). 
— The  laws  of  order  in  natMe,  and 
especially  in  organic  realms  of 
nature.  Botanical  and  zoological 
methods  of  arrangement  have  been 
numerous  and  various  in  accordance 
with  different  ideas  of  leading 
features  and  characteristics  in  ani- 
mals and  plants.  Species  and  fami- 
lies, classes  and  realms,  have  been 
easily  distinguished  in  most  cases, 
while  other  distinctions  have  been 
variously  arranged  by  different  au- 
thors. These  classifications  are  more 
or  less  systematic,  but  not  being  re- 


concilable one  with  another,  they 
cannot  be  equally  true  or  final.  We 
have  a guide  in  the  human  body 
for  the  order  of  natural  arrange- 
ment in  the  systems  and  series  of 
organs  which  constitute  this  micro- 
cosm or  little  universe ; and  this 
systematic  order  gives  us  an  idea 
of  organic  laws  of  order  and  ar- 
rangement in  all  the  realms  of 
nature.  It  is  a key  to  organic  and 
evolutive  method  in  all  modes  and 
degrees  of  classification  and  inves- 
tigation ; our  studies  in  each  volume 
are  applications  of  this  natural 
method. 

Ultimate  is  a word  we  use 
sometimes  in  a special  sense,  differing 
from  the  common  acceptation,  thus : 
individual  unity,  of  complex  organ- 
ism ; collective  unity,  of  mankind ; 
co-ordinate  unity,  of  all  the  epicos- 
mic  realms  of  nature  on  our  globe  ; 
ultimate  unity,  of  the  globe  as  a 
cosmic  body  containing  these  three 
orders  of  epicosmie  unity. 

This  is  not  exactly  regular  in 
biological  analysis,  since  it  combines 
epicosmie  with  cosmic  phenomena 
abruptly,  in  one  scale,  but  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  showing  such  con- 
nection. In  the  strict  analysis  of 
biological  units  and  fractions  in 
epicosmie  nature,  we  should  make 
the  following  parallels  and  defini- 
tions : — 

Biological  Unities  of  Organism. 

1.  Individual  orgauic  unity  ; 

2.  Collective  organic  unity  ; 

3.  General  organic  unity  ; 

4.  Universal  epicosmie  unity  ; 

These  distinctions  may  be  defined 
in  different  ways  by  the  words — 

1.  Individual,  organic,  sexual ; 

2.  Collective,  social,  specific  ; 

3.  General,  realmic,  ordinate  ; 

4.  Universal,  epicosmie,  co-ordinate. 
In  the  fifth  volume,  biological 

units  and  fractions  will  be  explained 
in  parallel  with  mathematical  units 
and  fractions ; biological  units  of 
the  same  depths  of  vitality,  and  of 
different  depths  of  vitality,  living 
in  the  same  worlds  of  existence,  and 
in  different  worlds  of  existeuce. 
And  as  a small  number  of  ciphers 
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and  symbols  are  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  mathematical 
methods,  so  a small  number  of  signs 
and  symbols  suffice  for  all  the  ope- 
rations of  biological  methods,  and 
with  equal  degrees  of  regularity  and 
clearness. 

Universal,  biniversal.  — The 
body  of  a man  is  a complete  physi- 
ological unit — the  soul  is  a complete 
psychological  unity  of  sensation. 
Physiological  universality  in  the 
body,  allied  to  psychological  uni- 
versality in  the  soul,  form  a Univer- 
sal unity  of  life  and  organization. 
Again,  body,  soul,  mind,  and 
spirit  in  man  form  a biological 
unit  or  universal  microcosm.  Man 
and  woman  together  form  two  indi- 
vidual halves  of  one  Universal  unity , 
for  the  purposes  of  generation.  Visi- 
ble humanity  on  earth  forms  a uni- 
versal unit  of  mankind  ; invisible 


humanity  in  the  spiritual  world 
forms  another  collective  unit  of  man- 
kind. These  two  humanities  together 
form  a Universal  unity  of  man- 
kind for  the  purposes  of  alternations 
of  existence  in  natural  and  spiritual 
worlds  ; so  that  we  have  universal, 
biniversal,  omniversal  distinctions 
of  life  in  individual  man ; in  univer- 
sal and  bisexual  imits;  in  natural 
and  spiritual  worlds  and  humani- 
ties. 

Uterine  existence.  — In  the 
womb  before  birth. 

Uterus. — The  womb  or  matrix 
of  a female. 

Y olk-bag. — The  bag  which  con- 
tains the  yolk  of  an  egg,  from  which 
the  chick  of  a bird  draws  nourish- 
ment during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion. It  is  seen  as  an  appendix 
outside  of  the  body  in  young  fishes, 
and  in  the  embryoesof  other  animals. 


ADDENDA  TO  VOL.  III. 


At  tlie  end  of  the  second  line  of  page  16,  we  may  add — Here  it  may  be 
asked  if  the  ethereal  substance  of  the  “ spiritual  body  ” can  be  compared 
with  the  matter  of  the  mortal  body  as  atoms  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  in 
water,  or  atoms  of  gold  with  copper  in  alloy  ? And  we  answer,  that  atoms 
may  be  in  a solid,  or  a liquid,  or  a gaseous,  or  an  ethereal  state  as  “ centres 
of  force,  without  dimensions  ;”  and,  moreover,  that  solids  may  be  pene- 
trated by  liquids,  gases,  and  ethers,  and  by  “ imponderable  forces,”  such  as 
magnetism,  light,  heat,  &c. 

After  the  word  “ inexplicable,”  page  20,  line  28,  we  add  — “ Wood,” 
we  may  be  told,  “is  an  organic  structure  which  could  not  be  liquefied  with- 
out being  destroyed.”  This  is  more  than  we  know  of  possibilities,  com- 
pared with  our  limited  means  of  physical  transformation,  since  organic 
substances  are  generally  liquid  before  they  become  solid.  Blood  is  a liquid 
substance  from  which  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  body  are  formed  ; and  so 
is  the  sap  of  a tree.  Eggs  and  milk  are  liquid.  The  hardest  stones  have 
been  soft  clays  which  may  assume  a milky  form. 

We  have  no  experience  of  such  extremely  rapid  changes  from  one  state 
to  another,  but  the  alleged  facts  are  as  far  beyond  those  of  common  expe- 
rience as  any  conceivable  ideas  of  instantaneous  physical  mutability  ; and 
these  strange  facts  are  too  well  attested  by  numerous  and  trustworthy 
witnesses  to  be  denied  d 'priori  by  those  who  have  had  no  such  experience. 

After  the  word  “fourth,”  page  40,  line  17,  add — Four  technical  aspects' 
of  one  vital  unity. 

After  the  word  “ earth,”  page  68,  line  8,  add — Unfathomable  worlds, 
however,  may  be  infinitely  variable  in  co-existent  and  in  alternating  states 
and  phases  of  phenomenal  evolution. 

After  the  word  “ temperaments,”  page  177,  line  35,  add— And  one  man 
may  drink  twice  as  much  water  as  another,  all  the  year  round  without 
extra  exertion  or  more  frequent  exposure  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but 
from  sheer  difference  of  habit  or  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 
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After  the  word  “blood,”  page  191,  line  17,  add-Oxide  of  carbon  can, 
however,  be  liberated  from  blood-globules  in  the  lungs,  the  same  as  any 
other  poison,  in  small  doses,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  ether,  which  are  equally  fatal  in  large  doses. 

Add  to  page  192,  after  word  “ serum,”  in  last  line— The  red  globules  of 
the  blood  secrete  and  excrete  liquids  and  gases,  as  glandular  tissues  secrete 
and  excrete  liquids  and  gases.  A German  chemist,  M.  Hoppe-Seyler,  has 
ascertained  that  the  colouring  matter  of  red  globules  (chiefly  iron)  forms 
various  combinations  with  oxygen  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  bioxide  of  azote, 
(nitiogen),  and  the  first  being  instable,  is  the  means  of  healthy  respiration, 
and  exchanges  in  the  blood,  while  the  others,  being  much  more  stable 
chemical  combinations,  arrest  the  functions  of  exchange,  and  asphyxiate  the 
globules,  thus  causing  the  death  of  the  whole  body  in  such  cases.  The 
absorption  of  iron  by  the  globules,  and  the  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen,  are 
the  main  cause  or  means  of  healthy  respiration,  while  the  capacity  of  glo- 
bules for  absorbing  iron  or  colouring  matter  is  quite  another  question,  a 
question  of  diathesis.  The  iron  may  be  given  with  the  food,  or  be  abun- 
dant in  the  substance  of  the  food,  and  yet  not  be  secreted  in  sufficient 
quantity  by  unhealthy  or  “ chlorotic  ” globules  of  the  blood,  just  as  the  ele- 
ments of  pure  milk  may  be  abundant  in  the  blood,  without  being  healthily 
secreted  by  the  torpid  mammal  glands  of  a weakly  or  unhealthy  woman 
after  parturition.  The  proportional  number  of  red  globules  is  deficient  in 
chlorotic  cases  ; the  quantity  of  iron  in  blood-disks  not  duly  coloured. 

After  the  word  “ occur,”  page  205,  line  30,  the  following  comment  may 
be  made  on  the  text  of  M.  Claude  Bernard,  with  regard  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  animal  and  vegetable  types  being  “ reduced  to  a question  of 
difference  in  the  physico-chemical  properties  of  the  medium  in  which  vital 
phenomena  occur.”  How  so,  when  different  species  exist  in  like  conditions 
in  the  sea,  or  in  the  air,  and  on  the  land  ? And  when  changing  the  con- 
ditions of  either  the  external  or  the  internal  medium ; the  conditions  of 
climates,  food,  and  generation  cannot  change  the  species,  however  influen- 
tial these  conditions  may  be,  as  far  as  health  and  disease  are  concerned  ? 
Crossing  breeds,  and  forming  hybrids  cannot  finally  perpetuate  hybrid 
varieties  ? 


ERRATA  IN  VOL.  III. 


Pages  vii  and  viii,  “ Index  of  authors  quoted,”  corrected  as  follows 
Aristotle,  quoted  at  pages  4,  22,  67,  382.  Bain,  Alexander,  pages  273, 
295.  Brown  Sequard,  93,  109,  124.  Genesis,  book  of,  pages  257,  354. 
Lewes,  G.  H.,  pages  54,  191,  237.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  page  342,  &c.  Mons. 
Merevoyer,  pages  67,  349. 


Page 

42, 

line 

3, 

for 

“ are  not,”  read  “ not  being.” 

yy 

44, 

yy 

15, 

yy 

“ systematic,”  read  “ systemic.” 

yy 

52, 

yy 

28, 

yy 

“electricity,”  „ “magnetism.” 

yy 

62, 

yy 

33, 

yy 

“ phylosophic,”  „ “ philosophy.” 

yy 

63, 

yy 

31, 

yy 

“ vacational,”  „ “ vocational.” 

yy 

66, 

yy 

33, 

yy 

“ again  variously,”  read  “ being  variously.” 

yy 

78, 

yy 

28, 

yy 

“ and,”  read  “ with.” 

yy 

62, 

yy 

10, 

omit  “ the.” 

yy 

134, 

yy 

12, 

for 

“ sensitive,”  read  “ insensitive.” 

yy 

144, 

yy 

23, 

yy 

“ impregnated,”  read  “ unimpregnated.” 

)9 

215, 

yy 

20, 

yy 

“ serum,”  read  “ semen.” 

yy 

262, 

yy 

19, 

yy 

“ mortality,”  read  “ morality.” 

yy 

329, 

yy 

32, 

33,  interchange  the  words  “ psychical  ” and  “ physical. 

yy 

364, 

yy 

34, 

for 

“ penquin,”  read  “ penguin.” 

yy 

379, 

yy 

30, 

yy 

“ simple  more,”  read  “ more  simple.” 

yy 

383, 

yy 

19, 

yy 

“ eternal,”  read  “ external.” 

yy 

443, 

yy 

11, 

yy 

“ unexemplified,”  read  “ exemplified.” 

yy 

461, 

yy 

14, 

yy 

“ adaption,”  read  “ adaptation.” 

yy 

487, 

yy 

9, 

yy 

“ mens  sano,”  read  “ mens  sana.” 

yy 

617, 

yy 

4, 

yy 

“ saturnic,”  read,  “ saturnine.” 

yy 

549, 

yy 

13, 

yy 

“ mortal,”  read  “ moral.” 

M 

655, 

»> 

1, 

yy 

“ udity,”  read  “ unity.” 
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